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PKEFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

The present work has grown out of lectures delivered to 
tny pupils. It is thus adapted to tlie requirements of 
students preparing for the B. A. l^lxaniination in Pliilosophy 
as conducted by the Calcutta Ihiiversily. Plence the topics 
have been arranged in it, as far as j)ossible, according to the 
syllabus fixed for tliat examination. Of tlie text-books on 
Kthics commonly used by students, some are too sketchy to 
be of inucli use to tliem ; otliers, again, are too bulky and 
not suited to their capacity. This bof)k tries to overcome 
these defects. It is written in a plain style and cov'ers the 
entire ground included in tlie syllal)u.s. Jhjt, though intended 
mainly for the use of students, it is not a book of the sort 
that encourages cramming or suiierficiality. It tries to give 
as comprehensive a view of each to2)ic as is ])ennittc(l by 
its limited space. 

Writing from tlie Idealistic stafidjujint, f am deeply 
indebted to the recent writers of the Idealistic school, whose 
works 1 have freel> consulted. The treatment, however, is, 
in the main, indei)endent. T may add hero that I have 
generally mentioned in ])roper jdaees the names of the 
writers coTisidted or quoted, so far as 1 have been aide to 
ree '.;ber Lliem. 

If the following ])ages at all lielp the beginners in 
grasping the fundamental principles of J^lthics, I shall con¬ 
sider my labour amply rewarded. 

Calcutta, 

1916. 


} 


P. B. Chattbrji. 



PREFACE TO THE EIGHTH EDITION. 

Ill the present edition the book has been slightly enlarged 
in bulk by the insertion of new matter. It has been sub¬ 
jected to a careful revision, and additions and alterations 
have been made wherever they have appeared desirable ; 
but the original plan has been strictly adliered to. 

As ])ointcd out in Uie preface to the first edition, 
the standpoint adopted in this treatise is idealistic or 
euda 3 monistic. [ have fully explained and examined th^ 
j)nncipal etliical theories and Iiave tried to show that tlio 
doctrine of Kudaimonisin, rightly interpreted, reconciles all 
tiie conflicting views of morality ^ind incorporates into itself 
all that is true and essential in tlieni. The hook, so far as 
possible witliin tlie ])rescrihcd limits, is a comidete exposition 
of the subject of Ethics. Every important topic has been 
fully discussed in it, and every care lias been taken to make 
it easy and interesting. 

My indebtedness to otlier ^vrite^s has been generally 

acknowledged in proper ])laces. I may add licre that the 

treatment of the subject is, in tin* main, independent. 

« 

Tlie fact that the work has already passed through a 
number of editions proves its usefulness and popularity ; 
and I liope that the improvements made in this editir-'* will 
render it still more useful and popular. 

T take this opportunity to thank cordially those learned 
professors of Philosophy who have kindly recommended the 
book to their pupils. 

} 


Calcutta, 
May, 1927. 


P. B. Chatteuji. 



PREFACE TO THE NINTH EDITION 


In the present edition the book has again been 
thoroughly revised, and additions and alterations have been 
made here and there. 

Calcutta, 1 B OaATTisiu.. 

June, 1929 . 3 


PEEFACE TO THE TENTH EIHTION. 

In this edition the book has again been carefully revised, 
and many additions and alterations have been made. Ap* 
pendix A contains University questions of several years, and 
Appendix B is supplementary to the text. It is hoped that 
the improvements effected in this edition will enhance the 
usefulness and popularity of the book. 

My thanks are duo to those learned ))rofessor8 of Philo¬ 
sophy who have kindly recommended the treatise to their 
pupils. 

Calcutta, | p p chaitehji. 

July, 1935 . J 



PREFACE TO THE ELEVENTH EDITION. 


The issue of a new edition lias afforded mo an opportunity 
for thoroughly revising the treatise and making material 
additions and alterations. Appendix A contains University 
questions, and Appendix B supplies much additional matter 
to the readers. The Ijook as a wliolo has been considerably 
improved ; and I hopei it will now prove more useful to 
students preparing for the B. A. Examinations (Pass *ri.nd 
Honours) of the Indian Universities, especially of the 
University of Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 
June, 1940. 


P. B. CllATTEHJI. 
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PRINCIPLES 


OP 

ETHICS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Definition, Province and End op Ethics. 

’ * § 1. Definition of Ethics. Ethics may be briefly defined 
as “the science of morality” or as “the study of right conduct 
or duty.” It is the science which explains the facts of moral 
life and indicates the course inwhich human activities should 
&«^directed. It is essentially an investigation into the notions 
of good and bad, right and wrong, and the connected notion 
of duty, as applied to conduct or voluntary action. 

We see, then, that Ethics is concerned with the rightness 
and wrongness of conduct.» But conduct is the exponent 
of character, and is good or bad, right or wrong, only 
as revealing a character. In other words, the conduct of a 
man springs out of, and expresses his character, and is good 
or bad according as his character is good or bad ( Vide Ch. 
XXIII, § 1). Hence Ethics may also be defined as *the 
science of moral character as expressing itself in right or 
wrong conduct or action’, or as ‘the science which deals with 
the goodness and badness of human character and seeks to 
determine the ideally perfect type of character which it is 
the duty of all men to strive to realise within themselves.’ 
Indeed, the derivative meaning of Ethics is “science of 
character.”* 

' The English word ‘Ethics’ (corresponding to the Greek word 
ethiea ) is derived from the Greek word ethot meaning character. The 
synonymous expression ‘moral science’ or ‘moral philosophy' means the 
science or philosophy of the mores, which signifies in Latin, primarily, 
enstoms or habits, secondarily, the habits of moral agents in respect 
of moral action, •. e,, character. 
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Again, as the ideas of rightness and obligation combined 
suggest the idea of an ultimate end or highest good to which 
actions must be conducive in order to be right and obliga¬ 
tory, and which is, therefore, the ultimate standard of moral 
judgment. Ethics is sometimes defined as an “enquiry into 
the nature of the ultimate end of human action—the highest 
good of man—and the moans of attaining it.^'» ( Vide Ch. 

XI & XV ). 

Ethics is also considered as ‘an investigation of the true 
moral laws or rational precepts of conduct.^ A little reflec¬ 
tion shows that this is substantially the same as the defini¬ 
tion given in the preceding paragraph. For, the several 
moral laws are regulative principles which must be regarded 
as the means of attaining the highes'c end of hfe. They are 
the paths towards the highest good of man. ( Vide Ch..V, 
§ 5 & Gh. Xr, § 1 ). 

Thus it may be said that Ethics is the study which deals 
with the moral ideal or standard—the supreme good or 
chief end of human activity, and'with those laws or regula¬ 
tive principles by conformity to which the supreme good is 
attained. 

§ 2. Nature of the science of Ethics. We see, then, 
that Ethics investigates the standard or ideal by reference 
to which conduct is pronounced to be right or evil. The 
fact that Ethics deals with an end, ideal or standard and 
with regulative principles, serves to mark it off from 
sciences like Physics, Biology and Psychology. These 
belong to the class of positive, natural or descriptive 
sciences, while Ethics, like Logic and Jilsthctics, belongs 
to the class of normative or regulative sciences. There 
are two types or groups of sciences—(1) the' group of 
theoretical, positive, natural or descriptive sciences, and 

* As we shall see later on, the end of life is an ideal of character 
to be realised by the indiTidual, and his attitude to it is one of obliga¬ 
tion or duty to realise it. It is to be sought within, not without. ’ 
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(2) the group of normative, appreciative or regulative 
sciences. The sciences of the former group seek to 
discover the actual or phenomenal order—the order that 
« characterises matters of fact; the sciences of the latter 
group seek to transcend the actual and to judge its 
value in terms of the ideal. The former deal with 
judgments of fact or judgments of what is {factual judg¬ 
ments ) ; the latter deal with judgments of worth or value 
or judgments of what ought to he ( critical judgments ). In 
short, the former may be called sciences of the actual, dealing 
with positive or natural laws; the latter are sciences of 
the ideal and deal with regulative principles. Now, 
£>thics is the ‘science of the ideal in conduct’. It is 
concerned with the regufative principles of conduct—prin¬ 
ciples that urge upon the self the duty of obedience to them. 
It is concerned with judgments of value or what ou^ht to 
he. It is not concerned so much with the question what the 
nature of conduct or voluntary action is, as with the 
question what our actions oUght to he in order that they may 
be conducive to our highest good. Ethics, therefore, is a 
normative science. It is also called a regulative science, 
because it seeks to define the standard which should 
regulate our conduct. 

Ethics is further described as a practical science. 
Bpt the term ‘practical’, as applied to the science of 
Ethics, has been objected to by some writers. Thus, 
Prof. Mackenzie, while holding that Ethics is a normative 
science, says that it is not to be called a practical science. 
“It must content itself,” says he, “with understanding 
the nature of the ideal, and must not hope to formulate 
rules for its<attainment. It is important to observe that 
the description of Ethics as normative does not involve the 
view that it has any direct bearing on practice • *. It 
discusses the ideal of goodness and is not directly concerned 
with the means by which this ideal of goodness may be 
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realised. Ethics, therefore, though a normative science, is not 
to be regarded as a practical science." (Manual of Ethics, 
pages 9 & 10 ). 

Prof. Muirhead, again, remarks, "Ethics is sometimes 
distinguished from natural sciences on the ground that it is 
practical, while they are theoretic. On examination, how¬ 
ever, the distinction is found to be a superficial one." He 
admits that "it is true, indeed, that Ethics stands nearer to 
our every day life than do, for instance, Astronomy and 
Physiology.” "But", he continues, "this does not carry 
us far. For it may be easily shown that as a science Ethics 
is just as theoretic as Astronomy or Physiology, while, as 
furnishing the basis for the scientific practice of arts, e. ^., 
of navigation or healing, these sciences are just as practical 
as Ethics." (The Elements of Ethics, pp. 3*2-33 ). 

It may, however, be said in reply that, since Ethics is 
concerned with activity or practice and indicates the course 
in which human activities should be diiected,—since it em- 
braces knowledge which is of vital importance for the proper 
regulation of life, it may be called in this sense a practical 
science. As Prof. Seth very aptly remarks, "Ethics is often 
called practical, as opposed to theoretical philosophy or 
metaphysics. The description is correct if it is meant that 
Ethics is the philosophy or theory of practice." ( Ethical 
Principles, page 6). "It is impossible to separate theory from 
practice. As Aristotle insisted, the abiding interest of the 
moralist is practical as well as theoretical * * Moral insight 
is the necessary condition of moral life, and the philosophy 
which deepens such insight is at once theoretical and practi¬ 
cal, in its interest and in its value." {Tbid, pages 8 & 9). * 

Though Prof. Maokeuzie draws a line of distinotion between 
normative and praotioal soienoes, the distinotion cannot be regarded 
as an absolate one. For, the definition of the idtai (which is said to 
be the business of a normative science) inevitably leads to on attempt 
to formulate rules and devise means for its attainment (which is the 
business of a practical science). 
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(For a complete discosBion of the views of Profs. 
Mackenzie and Muirhead, see Appendix B at the end of this 
book). 

§ 3. Scope or Province of Ethics. By the scope of 
Ethics we mean the range of its subject-matter, ie.y the 
particular subjects with which it deals as a science. Now, 
Ethics as the science of morality studies the contents or 
elements of moral consciousness, viz,, the ideas of rightness 
and wrongness, of moral obligation and responsibility, of 
merit and demerit, and of virtue and vice, together with the 
sentiments or emotions arising in the mind from these. These 
are the special objects of Ethical study. (For a complete 
analysis of moral consciousness, vide Ch. V). Indeed, the 
various problems which Ethics seeks to solve arise in the 
process of analysing and explaining moral consciousness or 
consciousness of right and wrong. We may point out here 
the more important Ethical problems :— 

(a) Ethics is primarily concerned with the moral 
attributes of rightness and wrongness. It deals with moral 
judgments or the judgments of right and wrong. Now, in 
connection with moral judgment, several important questions 
arise, vit., the questions of the object, faculty and standard 
of moral judgment, and Ethics has to answer them. 

But the most important question with regard to moral 
judgment is that of the moral standard by which we judge 
actions and habits of action. The most fundamental and 
ultimate question in Ethics is; What are the exact meanings 
of the terms ^right' and ‘wrong' as applied to human 
actions ? What do we mean when we say that an act is right 
or wrong ? In what does the rightness or wrongness of an 
action consist f And this is equivalent to the question : 
What is it that enables us to characterise an act as right 
or wrong f What is the true standard of right and wrong f 
(This, again, leads to the question of the ultimate end or 
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the highest good, to which our actions should be conducive 
in order that they may be right). 

{h) ^gain, the consciousness of right and wrong is 
accompanied by the consciousness of ‘oughtness', duty or 
moral obligation When we are aware of what is right as 
distinguished from what is wrong, we are aware at the same 
time that it is our duty to do what is right to the exclusion 
of what is wrong. We judge that what is right is obligatory 
or binding upon us or that w'e ought to do what is right and 
avoid what is wrong—or, as it is sometimes put, we feel,that 
we are subject to Moral Law. As Kant says, there is no 
meaning in ‘right’ unless it involves the ‘ought.’ {Duties, 
again, in one person imply moral rights in some others, e^g., 
the duties of children imply rights of parents). Thus the 
ideas of obligation or duty and rights come within the acope 
of Ethics. Hence some other important Ethical questions 
are : What is it that makes certain actions obligatory or 
binding upon us ? What is the nature of moral obligation ? 
What is the source of moral aifthority ? 

(c) But, again, the notions of rightness and obligatori¬ 
ness are related to other notions, such as those of merit and 
responsibility, so that these also fall within the scope of 
Ethics. Thus we approve of the conduct of an agent who 
does what is right and disapprove of the conduct of one 
who does the opjwsite, and we say that the agent posse^es 
moral merit or demerit according as he does what is right or 
wrong. We further say that a rational agent is responsible 
for his actions. 

Hence some other Ethical problems are : —What do we 
understand by merit, demerit and responsibility ? How are 
the different degrees of merit and demerit to bd judged f 

(d) Moreover, we judge a person as virtuous or vicious 
according.as he has a dominant tendency or inclination to 
perform right or wrong actions. Virtue and vice, therefore, 
are other topics which require consideration in Ethics. 
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{e) Finally, moral Bentiments—the feelings arising in 
the mind in connection with moral ideas and judgments— 
have a place in Ethics, and such questions as the nature and 
origin of mural sentiments and the relation of moral 
sentiments to moral judgments are discussed in it. 

We have indicated above the scope of Ethics. Its primary 
task is to define the moral ideal by reference to which moral 
facts may be explained. Its secondary task is to lay out a 
scheme of concrete duties. (What is called ‘Applied Ethics' 
has for its task the application of moral principles to concrete 
cases for the determination of duties and improvement of 
character). 

It should be remembered that Ethics, in its attempt to 
define the highest good of man, has indirectly to treat of 
severi^l problems which are psychological, philosophical, 
sociological and political in nature. The psychological pro¬ 
blems with which Ethics is concerned are those of the nature 
of voluntary action, classification of the springs of action and. 
freedom of wilt; the philosophical and metaphysical problems 
are those of the essential nature of human personality, man's 
place in the universe, freedom of will, immortality of soul, and 
existence and nature of God ; the sociological problem is 
that of the relation of the individual to society ; and the 
political problem is that of the relation of the individual to 
the state. These problems connect Ethics with the respective 
departments of knowledge to which they properly belong. 

§ 4. End and utility of Ethics. We are now in a position 
to understand the end or object aimed at by Ethics. The 
end of Ethics is to discover and define the supreme end of 
life and to indicate the means by which it may be realised, 
and thus to tedch us the spirit in which our lives ought to 
be lived. Thus Ethics has both a theoretical and a practical 
Aim. In other words. Ethics aims at bringing the nature 
of the highest good to clear consciousness and guiding and 
helping us in attaining it. - 
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From the foregoing considerations it is clear that Ethics 
is a highly nseful branch of learning. It gives us a true 
moral insight which, is the essential condition of moral life. 
The Socratio maxim ‘knowledge is virtue' is not altogether 
groundless. Ethics criticises the popular moral notions and 
existing social institutions and exposes their errors, inconsis¬ 
tencies and defects and places on a secure foundation valid 
moral ideas and principles. It thus leads to the proper esti¬ 
mate of moral acts and lessens the possibilities of wrong 
actions. It prepares the way for virtuous lives by enabling 
men to know and do what is right. 

As Gizycki and Coit very aptly remark, “Ethical philo¬ 
sophy fixes the means of testing the goodness or perfection 
of the moral ideas which actually prevail and of the estab¬ 
lished regulations of the law; it thereby puts us .into a 
position to improve custom and law, to bring these nearer to 
the ideal pattern, that is, to custom and law as they ought to 
.be—as they would be if they were in accord with the highest 
standard of all worth. Therefore the legislator who wishes 
to improve the actual regulations of the state, may learn 
from Ethics what the highest standard of good is. Also it 
will' furnish counsel to the individual in the conduct of his 
own life and enlighten his conscience, so that he may judge 
and rule aright both his own actions, wishes and thoughts 
and those of his fellowmen." 

e 

Thus the importance of Ethics in the courses of studies 
can hardly be overestimated. It is a science for all, in as much 
as every one is in need of guidance and enlightenment, but it 
is particularly nseful to ministers of religion, statesmen, 
jurists and teachers. As Fowler remarks, ^‘The study of the 
grounds and principles of morals is not one of iihoBe branches 
of science which merely gratify a barren curiosity ; it is a 
living and fruitful subject which ever has been, and ever will 
be, fraught with the most important results to the highest 
interests of mankind." (The Principles of Morals, p. 22). 
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NOTES. 

Note 1. Meaning of the term 'science*. Is Ethics a 
science ? The term ^science* in the wider sense means any 
form of systematic study aiming at the attainment of knowledge 
or truth. In the narrower sense, it means merely the study of a' 
particular group of natural phenomena as distinguished from the 
noumena or realities (soul, matter, God). A science in the 
narrower sense avoids metaphysical questions. But a complete 
system of Ethics cannot wholly avoid Metaphysics. ( Vide Oh. 
II, § 4 ), Hence Ethics is not a science in the narrower sense ; 
but it is a science, if we take the term 'science' in the wider or 
more comprehensive sense. 

We see, then, that Ethics may rightly be defined as the sctmcc 
of morality or as moral science. It is no doubt true that, as a 
normative study. Ethics is closely related to ‘ultimate Philosophy* 
or Metaphysics. Hence it is sometimes called, by preference, 
moral philosophy rather than moral science. As Prof. Seth re¬ 
marks, “The fact that it is the genius and function of the 
normative sciences to transcend the actual, and to judge its 
value ill terms of the ideal, doubtless brings these sciences 
nearer than the natural sciences to metaphysics or ultimate 
philosophy.’* But, as we have seen above, the term science may 
be used in a wide sense to include the philosophical studies as 
well as those that ore called scientific in the narrower sense. 
Bthfes, therefore, may be called a science. 

Prof. Seth observes that “a normative science is not strictly 
to be identified with metaphysics for three reasons. First, it 
agrees with common sense in assuming the validity of the judg¬ 
ments of value, whose system it is seeking to construct. 
Secondly, it abstracts one set of judgments of value—the logical 
or the oDsthotic or the ethical—from the rest of the judgments 
of value. Thirdly, it abstracts the judgments of value from the 
judgments of fact. 

“Now, it is the business of metaphysics to investigate the 
ultimate validity of the judgments of value, as well as of the 


2 
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judgments of fact; and, iu order to determine this, it must 
study these judgments in their relation both to one another and 
to the judgments of fact." (Ethical Principles, p. 34). 

Nevertheless, Seth is careful to point out that **the science 
of Ethics must have for its complement metaphysics of Ethics." 
(Ibid, p. 363). 

Note 2. Scope of Ethics. As questions of duty are always 
to be decided by reference to concrete circumstances, it may be 
said that the science of Ethics, properly so called, is not con¬ 
cerned with the individual acts or qualities in their concrete 
variety. In other words, it may be said that Ethics as a scielhce 
has nothing to do with details and that its task is to enquire into 

universal moral principles. As Prof. Mackenzie remarks, ‘‘While 

_ • 

we must insist that it is not the task of Ethics to furnish us 
with copy-book headings for the guidance of life, we must equally 
insist that it is its task to furnish us with practical princi^es— 
to bring the nature of the highest good to clear consciousness 
and to indicate the general nature of the means by which this 
good is to be attained. It thus tells us, not indeed the parti¬ 
cular rules by which our lives are to be guided, but, what is of 
infinitely greater practical importance, tlie spirit in which our 
lives are to be lived. ‘ Ethics docs interf^ret for us the 
meaning and importance of some more special rules. But 
assuredly neither Ethics nor anytliing else will tell a man what 
in particular he is to do. All action that is of much consequence 
has reference to concrete situations which could not possibly be 
exhausted by any abstract methods of analysis. It is the special 
business of every human being to find out for himself what 
he is to do and to do it. Etliics only instructs him where to look 
for it, and helps him to see why it is worth while to find it and 
to do it. Like all sciences, it leaves its principles in the end to 
be applied by the instructed good sense of mankinds". (Manual of 
Ethics, pp. 360-361). 
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Relation op Ethics to Othbe Sciences. 

zA IVl^ics and Psychology. We have seen before that 
Ethics deals with the rightness of conduct, just as Logic 
deals with the correctness of thought. In other words, Ethics 
considers the voluntary actions of rational beings with refer¬ 
ence to their rightness or wrongness. It seeks to ascertain 
what form of conduct is good or right, and what form 
of conduct is bad or wrong. Hence it presupposes an 
understanding of the nature of conduct or voluntary action. 
'We cannot determine ^hat is right or wrong in voluntary 
actions without first determining scientifically what a 
vdluntary act is, and, therefore, what emotion, desire and 
volition are, out of which it springs; and the treatment 
of these comes within the province of Psychology, the 
science of mind. In facj;, various questions, in which 
Ethics, as the science of morality, is interested, such as 
the questions of freedom of will, the relation of desire to 
pleasure, the classification of the springs of action, the 
influence of reason upon action, are all essentially 
psychological. 

Thus Ethics is closely connected with Psychology. Indeed, 
moral enquiry must always be conducted on a psychological 
basis—it requires at every step a careful examination of the 
facts of consciousness. If, for instance, we seek to solve the 
problem whether moral judgment is passed upon the motive 
or the consequences of an action, or to determine the signi¬ 
ficance of duty, the nature'of the moral standard, the charac¬ 
ter of conscience &c., in every case a careful psychological 
study of the facts of consciousness is absolutely necessary. 

As Dr, Sidgwick observes, “Almost all ethical schools 
would agree that the main object of their investigation must 
belong to the psychical side of human life j whether (1) they 
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hold that man’s ultimate end is to be found in psychical 
existence regarded as merely sentient and emotional, identi¬ 
fying it with some species of desirable feeling or pleasure, or 
the genus or sum of such feelings ; or whether (2) they rather 
maintain that the well-being of the mind must lie'solely 
or chiefly in the quality of its activity—its virtue. And when 
we attempt to work out either view into a clear and com¬ 
plete system, we are led inevitably to further psychological 
study, either (1) in order to examine different kinds and 
degrees of pleasure and pain or (2) to determine the nature 
and mutual relations of the different virtues or good qualities 
of character and their opposites. * ♦ Thus in various ways 
ethical questions lead inevitably to psychological discussions ^ 
in fact, we may say that all important ethical notions are 
also psychological j except perhaps the fundamental anti¬ 
theses of ‘good’ and ‘bad’, ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ with which 
Psychology, as it treats of what is and not of what ought to 
be, is not directly concerned.” (Outlines of the History of 
Ethics, pp. 4-6). 

What, then, is the distinction between the two sciences? 
In the first place, Psychology is wider than Ethics, for Psycho¬ 
logy studies all the three classes of mental phenomena, 
intellectual, emotional and volitional, while Ethics is practi¬ 
cally confined to the department of will or volition. Secondly, 
Psychology is a ‘science of the actual', while Ethics is a 
‘science of the ideal' j Psychology deals with positive laws 
governing mental phenomena ; Ethics deals with regulative 
principles of conduct; Psychology aims at determining what 
the nature of conduct or voluntary action is, Ethics aims at 
determining what our conduct should he. As Dr. Stout 
remarks, “Ethics inquires how we ought to will, not how 
we actually do wili...PBycholdgy deals with the process of 
volition as it actually occurs, without reference to its 
rightness or wrongness.” ( Manual of Psychology, p. 6 ). 
ifn short. Psychology is a positive or theoretical science, 
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whereas Ethics is a normative and practical science 
rising out of Psychology.* 

Thus Ethics differs considerably from Psychology. ,While 
Psychology, as a positive science, studies all the facts of 
conscious life for the sake of theoretical knowledge merely, 
Ethics, as a normative and regulative science, seeks to ex¬ 
plain the facts of moral life by reference to an ideal or standard 
and also to teach us how we oiight to live. Moral facts are, 
no doubt, mental facts or phenomena, and as such they co ne 
within the province of Psychology ; but Psychology studies 
them simply as mental ijhenomena, and not as moral facts — 
that is to say, it studies them without any reference to their 
moral significance. Ethics, again, “in elacidating the facts 
of our moral life, takes into account other connected 
mental processes; but these are considered only by 
reference to their moral bearing and not merely as psychical 
phenomena.’' (Prof. A. C. Mitra, Elements of morals, 
p. 49). ^ 

§ 2. Ethics and Sociology. By Sociology is meant the 
science of society—the science which treats of the consti¬ 
tution and development of social groups. It is the study 
‘‘which investigates and describes the habits, manners, 
customs an^ institutions of human society in all its stages 
of development, from the savage state to the civilized, trying 
at the same time to discover how they have originated 
and developed from form to form and stage to stage, until 
they have grown into the different forms which we now find 

It may be pointed out in this connection that Psychology, as a 
theoretical enquiry, gives rise to three normative and practical offshoots 
corresponding to the three functions of mind—(i) Psychology of feeling 
gives rise to the normative science of ^Esthetics which is concerned with 
the standard of beauty ; (ii) Psychology of cognition or thinking leads 
up to Logic, which is concerned with the standard of truth ; (iii) Psycho¬ 
logy of volition, to Ethics or Moral Science which is concerned with the 
standard of right and wrong. 
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in the world." (First Principles of Moral Science by Prof. 
H. Stephen). 

Ethics is closely related to Sociology. The study of con¬ 
duct leads us necessarily to the study of social life. It is nbt 
possible to understand the moral constitution of man with¬ 
out considering his relation to society. Man is essentially 
a social being. His conduct has always a direct or indirect 
reference to the social order to which he belongs. His 
individual well-being is bound up with the well being of 
society. Indeed, an individual apart from society is a mei:e 
abstraction. As Dr. Sidgwick remarks, “We only know the 
individual as a member of some society ; what we call his 
virtues are chiefly exhibited in bis dealings with his fellows, 
and his most prominent pleasures are derived from inter¬ 
course with them ; thus it is a paradox to maintain that 
man’s highest good is independent of his social relations, or 
of the constitution and condition of the community of 
which he forms a part” (Article on Ethics in the Encyclo- 
paidia Britannica, 9th edition). * In short, the moral and 
social aspects of human nature being inseparable, moral and 
social problems are implicated in one another. 

Thus the relation of Ethics to Sociology is a very inti¬ 
mate one ; and this relation follows from the essentially 
social nature of man and the consequent kinship of indivi¬ 
dual good with social good. As we shall see later on, the 
relation in which individuals stand to society is an organic 
one, so that individual progress and social progress are 
correlative and the highest good for the individual is a 
common or social good ( Vide Ch. XX). 

It should be borne in mind that the science of Ethics 
starts from the data supplied by Sociology. The history of 
the social customs, laws and institutions furnishes important 
materials for ethical speculation. Indeed, “Sociology, as a 
science of the actual, becomes significant by reference to 
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Ethics which supplies the ideal/’ for the task of the former 
is simply to record the gradual social changes, while the 
latter interprets these changes by reference to the moral 
ideal or the highest good. “It is of the highest importance 
that the nature of this end, ideal or good should be deter* 
mined before we can interpret the social process as one of 
development or progress, just as it is necessary to know the 
goal of a traveller's journey before we can say whether he is 
advancing or receding along his rOad". 

.What, then, are the points of difference between Ethics 
and Sociology ? 

(i) In the first place, Sociology is an objecti ve mental 
science, studying objective mental products - customs, laws 
and institutions. Ethics is rather a svbjective mental science, 
as it deals directly with the subjective processes of mind— 
its desires, dispositions and volitions, and pronounces moral 
judgment upon them. 

(ii) Sociology studies men collectively as constituting 
social groups, and the collectiv e products of minds. Ethics is 
concerned rather with ‘the workings of the individual mind'. 

(iii) Sociology is a positive or descriptive scien ce, while 
Ethics is a normative one , for, as said above, the former 
gives an account of the constitution and development of 
society—it describes the changes which the customs, laws 
and institutions of society have undergone in the process 
of time ; but the latter, as the science of the moral ideal, 
interprets these social changes by reference to the moral 
ideal. 

(iv) Hence Sociology is a purely theoretical enquiry—it 
is of speculative interest merely ; Ethics has a practical 
value, because it enables us to determine what the disposi¬ 
tions and actions (and thereby the products also) of mind 
should be —it puts us into a position to improve custom and 
law and to bring them nearer to the ideal pattern. 
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§ 8. Ethics and Politics. By Politics is meant the^ 
science of government—the science which treats'of, it€ 
structure and functions. It is a normative and practical 
enquiry, dealing with the question *‘how the actions of lihfi 
community should be deliberately regulated by laws ind* 
institutions, for the end of safety and material prospenty/’ 
In other words, it aims at controlling human a'otivl^ f^r 
human welfare. 

It is easy to see now that Ethics and Politics agree in 
certain respects. They are both normative, regulative and 
practical sciences. They both deal with human conduct and 
they both rise out of Sociology. 

But if Politics and Ethics agree thus far, they also di^r 
in many points. The main points of difTerence are noticed 
below :— , 

(i) In the first place, Politics is rather ohjectii 'e, inasmuch 
as it primarily takes into account outioard acts and their 
consequences in their bearing on public good. Ethics is essen¬ 
tially a subjective science, a^ it goes much deeper and 
pronounces moral judgment upon the intentions which 
give rise to voluntary actions. 

I 

This point is very well explained and illustrated by Prof. 
Muirhead in the following wordsj—“Political law takes 
account of such visible effects as theft of property, neglect 
of wife and children &'c. On the other hand, the invisible 
things of the mind are recognised by most civilised govern¬ 
ments as outside of their sphere. Morality regulates the 
inward motive and disposition as well as the outward effect 
—the conduct of the understanding and the imagination as 
well as conduct towards property and children. It says not 
only ‘thou shalt not steal,’ ‘thou shalt not kiH,’ but ‘think 
no evil,’ ‘Flee vain and foolish imaginations’.” (The Ele¬ 
ments of Ethics, p. 38). 

(ii) Politics chiefly deals with the collective actions of 
men—the joint or the united acts of the members of a 
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, cbqiaiaoitjr, aad with the actioos ot indiridoals only in so far 
.>^08 they affect, collective welfare. Ethics chiefly deals with 
the ^voluntdry acts of individuals and the* desires and inten- 
tions^within their minds, oat of which the acts arise. 

' ‘ (iii) Again, it is generally pointed out that Politics and 
'Ethicfil differ with regaordto their standards. The standard of 
PoRtioS is bne o f expedienc y, while the standard of Ethics 
isr.ops of moral rtghiness . Politics seeks to determine what 
, forms of action are useful, advantageous or beneficial to the 
• comnjianity, i.e., conducive to general prosperity and welfare. 
Ethics .seeks to determine what is morally right. Now, 
what is expedient is not necessarily right. A line of action 
may be advantageous to a community, and yet it may be 
morally wrong. In other* words, it may be good from the 
political point of view, though morally bad.* Thus the 
standards of the two sciences are different. 

(iv) Ethics is of higher authority than Politics. Ethics 
claims to sit in judgment upon political law. It is now 
generally admitted that Ethics is the highest science regulat¬ 
ing all other sciences which seek to influence and guide 
human conduct, and that, therefore, the regulative science 
of Politics is, or should be, subject to Ethics. Modern 
civilised states always claim that their political laws 

■ and measures are based on moral principles (whether 
they are really so. based or not), and thus tacitly 
acknowledge the superiority of the moral standard over 
the political. 

(v) Lastly, there is this important difference. Their 
laws are carried out a nd ends realised in altogether 
different ways. Political laws are externally'imposed—that* 
is to say, imposed by the state upon the people for general 

* The tendency of modern Politics is to regard expediency as 
subject to moral law and to enforce those lines of action that are hens- 
fieial to the state and at the same time morally right. 

3 
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welfare and enforced by penalties. But moral laws as 
such must be self-imposed—that is to say, must be imposed 
by the rational individual upon himself and freely and 
intelligently obeyed by him for their own sake, and not 
from any fear of punishment or constraint, if h6 is 
to attain virtue. If political laws derive their binding 
force from a duly appointed system of punishments, moral 
laws are impaired by any association with these. Moral 
conduct consists in freely doing what is right from the 
conviction that it is right. If, for instance, a person refrains 
from committing a crime simply because he knows very 
well that, by committing it, he will most probably be 
punished, his conduct does not show any moral excellepce 
of his nature. As Prof. MuirheRd says, “The man who 
abstains merely because owing to the state of the law he 
cannot get liquor is obviously not moral. A distinguished 
churchman is said to have remarked to the late Professor 
Thorold Eogers ‘we must have compulsory religion, because 
otherwise we shall have none dt all’, to which the Professor 
replied he didn’t see the difference. The same might be said 
of compulsory morality ; it is equivalent to no morality at 
all.” (The Elements of Ethics, pp. 38-33.) 

But though there is so much difference between the two 
sciences, we must bear in mind that they are closely related. 
Man is endowed with moral attributes, and is also, as Atis- 
totle observes, ‘a political animal.’ Even in the simplest 
communities he participates in a common life which is 
subject to laws enforced by authority. Consequently, as a*'^ 
moral being, “he cannot be indifferent to the drift or 
tendency of the political laws to which he. is^ subject.” In 
fact, Morality and Law, Ethics and Politics, are inter¬ 
connected. The moral notions of men affect their political 
ideals and laws; and these, in their turn, affect their 
morality. Political laws, it may be said, reflect and modify 
.-morality. Thus there is mutual influence between the two 
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sciences, thoi^h the influence flows more palpably from 
Ethics,to Politics than from Politics to Ethics; for political 
legislation ohl^ indirectly influences the morality of 
a people. 

1 4. 'ttelation of Ethics to Philosophy and Metaphysics. 

3y Philosophy is meant * the attempt at a u TiivAit}ni cYpin.- 
nation of things’ (Weber). It is ‘the efibrt to arrive at a clear 
and consistenF conception of the plan and system of the 
world as a whole, and man’s relation to it—his origin, func¬ 
tion and destiny as a factor of it.' It thus involves meta¬ 
physics which means the study of the nature and relation of 
the realities underlying phenomena or experience—soul, 
matter and the Absolute ^Icality by which they are evolved 
and sustained (unless we take ‘philosophy’ in the empirical 
or {fositivistic sense as the study of the entire group 
of phenomena merely, excluding all questions about 
realities). 

Ethics is closely related te Philosophy and Metaphysics. 
An adequate solution of moral problems depends ultimately 
on philosophical and metaphysical investigations. Thus, the 
ethical problems of the duty of man and his highest good 
cannot be Anally settled apart from the metaphysical and 
philosophical problem of the essential nature of human 
personality and its place in the world-system. Ethics is con¬ 
strained to ascertain the real constitution and ultimate sig¬ 
nificance of the universe, as affecting our destiny and deter¬ 
mining oiir duties. In other words, an adequate ethical 
investigation presupposes an understanding of the world- 
system as a whole and man’s relation to it—the relation of 
man to Nattyre and to the Absolute Ileality or God. We see, 
then, that Ethics depends on Metaphysics and Philosophy. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that all sciences 
lead ultimately to Metaphysics and Philosophy. Thus, 
Physics leads to an enquiry regarding the nature and origin 
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of matter; Biology, to an enquiry into the origin of life and 
the relation of life to matter and mind Mathematics, to an 
enquiry into the real characters of space and time j Psycho*' 
logy, to an enquiry into the nature of the soul, of which the 
conscious states are the expressions, and the relation of^the 
soul to the other two realities—matter and the Absolujie 
Beality. In the words of Prof. Henry Stephen, Sciences 
rest upon such metaphysical ideas as substance, causation, 
energy and force, matter and soul, space and time, and the 
like ; so that it is impossible for one to think clearly in any 
of these sciences, without being constantly drawn back iifto 
the sphere of philosophy and metaphysics, and compelled to 
seek some 'working hypothesis’ at least, as to the system 
and meaning of the world." (First Principles of Moral 
Science). But if all sciences are related to Metaphysics, the 
relation of the normative sciences to it is still more intimate. 
These sciences, dealing with ideals and principles which 
have authority over human life and which require us to 
think, act and feel in certain ways rather than in other ways, 
are bound to be necessarily reflective and metaphysical in 
character. How, for instance, can we determine whether our 
moral ideal is a creation of our own mind or is justified by 
the real order of things 7 How can we explain the authority 
of the moral principles f Evidently by metaphysical and phi¬ 
losophical speculation. Indeed, as Prof. Mitra remarks, "if 
the laws of Logic, Ethics and Esthetics be not countenanced 
by the real constitution of the universe, then these sciences 
are to be regarded as altogether fictitious, if not mischiev¬ 
ous.” (Elements of Morals, p. 65). 

When we look at the history of ethical thought, we find 
that the metaphysical views of philosophers regarding the 
world at large and man’s relation to it have always affected 
their ethical views. Thus we find that the philosophical 
theories known as Materialism, Naturalism and Agnosticism 
have generally led to the ethical theory known as Hedonism. 
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Theistic Idealism, again, has led to Perfectionism. As 
D’Arcy says, “The opinion which we entertain as to man's 
life as a whole and dts relation to the universe at large must 
influence our practice of the art of life («. e., our conduct ). 
and consequently the view which we take of the science of 
conduct.” (A Short Study of Ethics, p. 27). Here is a fact 
which distinguishes Ethics from the natural sciences. 
Though, as we have said above, all sciences are connected 
with Metaphysics, still the natural sciences are, in a sense, 
independent of it. Thus, Physics will remain materially 
unaffected whether a materialistic or an idealistic theory of 
the world is accepted; Biology will not be seriously influenced 
whether we believe ‘biogenesis’ or ‘abiogenesis’ to be the 
true theory of the origin of life I Mathematics will remain 
unaffected whether we believe that our knowledge of space is 
a posteriori, i. e., given from without, or a priori, i. e., 
supplied by mind from within. But, as Prof. Muirhead says, 
“no one could say that our ethical analysis of conscience 
will remain unaffected whether we believe with the Epi¬ 
cureans that the world is an accidental concourse of atoms 
or hold with the Stoics that it is the reflection of divine 
intelligence.” (Elements of Ethics;. 

We conclude, then, that Ethics is very closely related 
to Metaphysics. In fact, “without philosophical and meta¬ 
physical investigations. Ethics is at most a poetry and a 
dream.” A moral theory can satisfy the mind only when it 
is shown to be consistent with, or to follow from, a reason- 
a^e theory of the world and man's relation to it. 

/ We may indicate here the more important metaphysical 
problems whose solutions affect Ethics : 

(i) The problem of the essential nature of human self— 
whether it is an aggregate of conscious states produced by 
the working of the complex machine called the organism 
(like flashes of light elicited by the continuous friction of 
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solid bodies), or is a substantial reality with an end and fdnc- 
tion of its own, sharing in the nature of the Absolute Power 
that evolves and sustains the world, (ii) This, Sgain, in¬ 
volves the question of freedom of will: are the rational' 
activities or volitions of the self determined by itself ' 
according to its conception of its own highest good, or are 
they really determined from without by antecedent circum¬ 
stances ? (iii) The question of future life or immortality of 
soul, (iv) The question of the existence and attributes of 
God—the question whether there is an Infinite and Absolute 
person who is the author and governor of the world and 
who holds moral relations with mankind. The solutions 
which we give of the above problems must affect human 
conduct and therefore the sciencd of conduct. 

Though Ethics is closely related to Philosophy and Meta¬ 
physics, yet they differ in several points. Thus they differ :— 

(i) As to their Philosophy and Metaphysics 

have a speculative or theoretical aim, while Ethics has both 
a theoretical and a practical aim. 

(ii) As to their scope. Ethics deals with the highest 
human good. Philosophy (involving Metaphysics) deals with 
the cosmos as a whole and with the cosmic good towards 
which the processes of the cosmos are tending. 

§ 5. Ethics and Theology. By Theology is meant the 
science or philosophy of religion. Hence, to understand the 
relation of Ethics to Theology, we have to discuss the rela¬ 
tion of morality to religion. Beligion may be defined as 
“man’s belief in a being or beings mightier than himself and 
inaccessible to his senses, but not indifferent to his senti¬ 
ments and actions, with the feelings and plhctices which 
flow from such belief" (Dr. Flint); and the highest form of 
religion is one which involves belief in one Infinite and 
Absolute personal God—almighty, all wise and all-holy— 
'V^lio evolves and rules the world of things and minds, 
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What, then, is the relation of religion and morality f 
The following are the possible views ;— 

I, It may be supposed that religion is the source of 
morality. Thus, according to some thinkers (e. g., Descartes, 
Locke and Paley ), it is religion that luakes morality 
—it is our knowledge of Divine nature and will and the 
feelings of fear and hope excited in our minds by such 
knowledge that lie at its basis. God has given us certain 
laws or rules of action and has enforced them by threats of 
punishments and promises of rewards •, and these laws are 
the moral laws. Acts are right or wrong simply because 
they are commanded or forbidden by Him. His arbitrary 
will communicated to man ‘either by the light of nature or 
the voice of revelation’ is the ultimate standard of right and 
wron^. 

The consequence of such a theory is that, without a 
knowledge of the will and command of God, man would 
never come to think of moraU distinctions. In other words, 
without a prior Theology, Ethics would be impossible. 
Thus Ethics rises out of, and is entirely dependent on. 
Theology. 

But this theory may be objected to on the following 
grounds:— 

(i) It deprives God of moral character and supposes 
that moral distinctions are dependent on His arbitrary will 
and are therefore reversible by Him. But the truth is that 
God is the perfect being, and righteousness is an element 
of His nature. What is right or good is in harmony with 
His nature ; what is wrong or bad is repugnant to it. Thus 
the distinctioiiof right and wrong ultimately rests on Divine 
nature and is therefore necessary and immutable. He can¬ 
not turn the right into the wrong and the wrong into the 
right ( as this theory supposes ), for He cannot act against 
His own nature. His will is not arbitrary, but rational, and 
rises out of His perfect nature. Acts are not right or wrong 
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simply because God arbitrarily commands or forbids them | 
on the contrary, God commands or forbids them, because 
they are right or wrong. 

(ii) According to this view, men obey the divine laws, 
simply becaiise they believe that God is almighty and will 
reward or punish them (whether in this or in a future life) 
according as they obey or disobey the laws. But, as we have 
seen above when discussing the relation of Ethics to Poli¬ 
tics, acts done from fear ot punishment or in the hope of 
reward can never have moral merit. Indeed, this theory 
substitutes self-interest for morality, prudence for virtue. 

II. Some thinkers (e. g., Kant and Martineau) suppose 
that morality is the source of religion. 

(a) The view of Kant and the 'Bationalistic' theologi¬ 
ans who followed him may be summarised thus ;—Our 
conscience gives ns the irresistible conviction that virtue 
will ultimately lead to happiness and vice to pain. But we 
find that the relation betwe*en virtue and happiness, and 
that between vice and pain, are not analytical. Happiness 
is not contained in virtue and docs not rise out of it as its 
natural and necessary consequent. Experience seems to 
show that virtue does not of itself produce happiness and 

4 

vice does not of itself produce pain. Hence we are com¬ 
pelled to think that the relation between virtue and h;ippi- 
ness and that between vice and pain are synthetical. The 
belief is forced upon our minds that there must be some 
personal and moral power behind the world that will ulti¬ 
mately combine virtue and happiness, vice and pain. 

Thus morality leads on to the belief in a Moral Pro¬ 
vidence or God who will ultimately reward the virtuous 
and punish the vicious ; and this belief is the basis of 
religion.* (For further explanation, see Appendix B). 


“The highest good of man consists of two parts, the greatest possible 
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(b) The vjevtr of M&rtineaa and his followers may be 
summarised thus :— 

(i) Our conscience or moral faculty gives us an intuition 
of right and wrong and of the obligatoriness of right conduct. 
In other words, it enables xis to perceive intuitively that such 
and such actions are right, and that, therefore, we are under 
an obligation to do them or that it is our duty to do them. 
But this consciousness or conviction of obligation or duty 
carries with it the idea and certainty of some personal 
beipg to whom obligation or duty is ultimately due, and 
to whom we are responsible for its fulfilment, and who will 
reward or punish us according as we perform our duty 
or not. 

• 

Now, this personal authority, to whom obligation is ulti¬ 
mately due, cannot be our fellowmen (government or 
society), because only an insignificant part of our moral life 
comes within the cognizance of our fellowmen. The greater 
part of it is unknown to them, or is such that they can 
neither reward nor punish us for it. In fact, in our hearts 
we are always appealing to a power higher than out fellow¬ 
men—we have the irresistible conviction that we are 
ultimately responsible to such a higher power alone. 

Thus the conviction is forced upon our minds that the 
ulti^iate source of moral authority is an omniscient and omni¬ 
present personal being to whom obligation is ultimately due 


morality and happiness. The former only is within his power, and while, 
by persevering virtue, he makes this his personal character, he is often 
compelled to sacrifice happiness. But since the desire of happiness is 
neither irrational nor unnatural, he justly concludes either that there is a 
supreme being who will so .guide the course of things as to render his 
holiness and happiness equal, or that the dictates of his conscience are 
unjust and irrational. But the latter supposition is morally impossible, 
and he is compelled, therefore, to receive the former as true.” (Quoted 
by .Dr, Flint in his Theism.) , . - ^ ' 

4 
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and to whom we are responsible even for our most secret 
thoughts and actions— 

“To whom ever lie bare 

The abysmal deeps of personality." - 

We see, then, that our moral faculty, in giving us a 
consciousness of obligation and responsibility, necessarily 
presses upon us the idea of and belief in God. 

(ii) Further, our conscience or moral faculty supplies us 
not merely with moral distinctions {i.e,, differences between 
right and wrong actions), but it also provides us with an ideal 
of perfect moral excellence—a standard of moral perfection- 
which is to be held before our mind’s eye, and towards which 
we are to approximate more and more closely. 

Now, this ideal of excellence is not an unrealised ideal— 
not an abstract conception merely; it must be one realised in 
a concrejte person. If the ideal were regarded as no more 
than a mere abstract idea, it would have little or no effect on 
our character. “It would be to our minds only a vague idea 
instead of the spring of hopeful aspiration which it really is, 
if we did not think of it as already realised in a concrete 
person." Thus our conscience, in giving os the idea of a per¬ 
fect being, gives ns at the same time a belief in the concrete 
reality of such a being. 

We see, then, that, according to Martineau, morality 
presses upon us the belief in God as the source of moral 
authority and as the ideally perfect being. 

III. It may be supposed that historically religion 
precedes morality in order of development and that neither 
rises out of the other, but that each springs from a distinct 
source in the human mind. Neligion arises out of a Reeling 
of dependence' on a power or powers higher than man for 
self-preservation and well-being; and in its primitive form it 
appears to have no connection with morality, but means only 
a belief in the existence and power of a god or gods and an 
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aspiration and attempt to gain his or their favour and help in 
the struggle for existence. Morality, again, arises out of the 
idea of and aspiration towards perfection of self—which 
springs up in human mind at a higher stage of its develop¬ 
ment. But though religion and morality thus arise independ¬ 
ently of each other in human mind, it is found that intellec¬ 
tual and moral developments lead to a final synthesis of the 
two, and religion comes to involve a conception of one God 
who is at once great and good, almighty and all holy. 

• Which of the above views is the true one ? The first of 
the above three views is untenable for reasons given above. 
We have to find out the elements of truth in the second and 
third views. Now, it capnot be denied that religious belief 
is universal and is found in some form or other even 
amohgst the lowest and most primitive races of mankind 
who seem to have little or no moral conception ; and that 
the lower or more primitive forms of religion seem to have 

no moral ideal and no connection with morality. Hence 

• 

religion in the primitive form may be said to precede 
morality in order of development, and they have probably 
distinct sources in the mind. It must be admitted, however, 
that when morality co-exists with religion, it infiuences 
religion. The form of religious belief is normally determined 
by the degree of moral development. With the development 
of ‘moral consciousness, religion becomes transformed, 
purified and ennobled. Indeed, religion in a higher form— 
one which satisfies the cravings of the human mind—is 
usually conditioned by morality. Such a religion involves the 
conception of one God who is at once the supremely power¬ 
ful and the supremely good—who is not only the author and 
sustainer of Ihe universe, but is also the righteous governor 
of all beings and the ideal personality. And this appears to 
be the true view of Martineau himself, for he writes in one 
place : ‘‘Ethics must be treated before lleligion ; not that 
they are an absolute condition of its beginning j not that 
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they always involve it as their end $ but that they implicitly 
contain the resources whence Eeligion, in the higher form 
which alone we can practically care to test, derives its avail¬ 
ing characteristics, its difficulties and its glories.'' (Study 
of Eeligion, Vol. I, p. 19). 

We conclude, then, that morality and religion are closely 
connected. Morality culminates in religion ; and religion 
finds its practical expression in morality. Moral conscious¬ 
ness, when fully developed, leads to the idea of and belief in 
God as the righteous governor of the world and the personal 
type of moral excellence, and to an aspiration to be at one 
with Him in nature and will—which constitute the essence 
of true religion ; and such a religion, present in a truly 
pious mind, is expressed in the conscientious discharge of 
the duties of life. 

I 

Tl;ius morality and religion are related to each other j 
and the corresponding sciences of Ethics and Theology are 
ihter-related. Ethics, when attempting to explain the 
grounds of moral consciousness, rises into Theology ; and 
Theology, in giving us the grounds of our belief in the exist¬ 
ence and attributes of God, falls back on Ethics. “An 
exanqination of the theoretical grounds of Morals brings us 
to Theology j while an enquiry into the conditions of theo¬ 
logical belief leads us to Ethics." 
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NOTES. 

Note 1. Ethics and Psychology. 

We have said before, when explaining the close connection 
between Ethics and Psychology; that ethical investigation involves 
a careful psychological examination of the facts of consciousness. 
But this does not imply that the psychological method alone 
is adequate for the solution of ethical problems. Ethical 
investigation presupposes a combination of the psychological and 
metaphysical methods {Vide Oh. III). 

JN'ote 2. Ethics and Sociology. 

Ethics is viewed as but a branch or section of Sociology by 
a school of philosophers known as Evolutionists {e,g,y H. Spencer 
and Leslie Stephen). They try to explain the present mental and 
moral constitution of man by tracing it to ancestral experience. 
Moral* ideas and principles are regarded as the i)roducts of social 
and biological evolution, and Ethics, as a branch of Sociology and 
ultimately of Biology. But these philosophers overlook the pecu¬ 
liar scope of Ethics. They forget that “whatever may be the 
origin of moral ideas, Ethics is not directly an enquiry into their 
origin, but into their authority,'* {Vide Ch. II, § 2 & § 3). 

Note 3. Ethics and Politics. 

The relation of Ethics to Politics has been understood in 
different ways by different thinkers, (a) The view of Macchiavelli 
and his followers. We have said above that Politics should be 
subject to Ethics. But Macchiavelli and his followers are of opi¬ 
nion that Politics has no connection whatsoever with Ethics. A 
sovereign is not bound to obey moral principles. Falsehood, 
fraud, treachery are all justifiable from the political point of 
view, if they are necessary for the maintenance of the state ; 
for the political maxim always is : “the end justifies the means.*^ 

But this is going too far. A state should be guided not 
merely by the principle of expediency, but also by the principle 
of justice. The strongest of all forces in the world is moral force. 

A state that wants to live and thrive must act according to moral 
principles, in all its dealings both with its own people as well as 

"^Prof. M. Sen, Elements of Moral Philosophy. 
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with other states. The Biblical truth '^Bighteousness exalteth 
a nation" should never be forgotten. 

(6) Others, again, go to the opposite extreme and tend to 
identify the two sciences. Thus :— 

(i) The utilitarian school, and especially one branch of that 
school, viz,, the egoistic, regards political authority as the source 
of moral authority, and Ethics as but a branch of Politics. “Moral¬ 
ity is made to consist in the conformity of individuals to political 
laws for the good of society indeed, but from fear of punishment 
to themselves, so that their real motive is their own interest." 
(See Oh. X, Criticism of the Legal Standard). We may name 
Hobbes and Bain as two typical thinkers who try to deduce 
Ethics from Politics. 

t 

(ii) Others, again, look upon Politics as but a branch of 
Ethics Plato and Aristotle in ancient times andSpinofea and 
Hegel in modern times). Aristotle, for instance, regards “Politics 
not as a science separate from Ethics, but as the completion 
and almost verification of it in a true philosophy of humanity" 
(Wallace’s Aristotle, p. 111). It should be remembered, however, 
that these philosophers, in identifying Ethics and Politics, 
overlook the distinctive characteristics of the two sciences. 

I 

Note 4. Ethics and Metaphysics. 

Is Metaphysics possible ? We have assumed above the possi¬ 
bility of Metaphysics, and maintained that Ethics is closely 
related to Metaphysics, as any attempt to explain adequately the 
facts of moral life leads ultimately to metaphysical investigation. 
There are, however, certain thinkers known as Sceptics, 
Positivists, Agnostics, who deny the possibility of metaphysical 
knowledge in the sense of'Ontology (knowledge of realities) and 
maintain that positive knowledge is possible only within the sphere 
of phenomena or experience, and consequently all attempts to un¬ 
derstand the nature of soul, matter and God should be aban¬ 
doned. Consistently with this agnostic position, thinkers like H.* 
Spencer and. Leslie Stephen declare that Ethics has no connec¬ 
tion whatever with Metaphysics. It is not possible to give a 
complete criticism of Agnosticism as a theory of knowledge in 
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sn elementary ethical treatise like the present one. We may, 

however, make the following remarks on the Agnostic view: 

, < 

The philosophers of the Positivistic or Agnostic School draw 
a sharp line of distinction between phenomena or appearances 
and noumena or realities, assuming that the former only can be 
known, but not the latter. But a little reflection shows that 
phenomena are meaningless apart from noumena or realities.- 
Phenomena and that which underlies and makes the phenomena 
are only two aspects of the same thing. The reality is in the 
manifestation or appearance, not outside of it, and in knowing the 
one we know the other. As Dr. Martineau says, *'Noumena and 
phenomena are inseparable companions on the field of intelli¬ 
gence, and must live or die together like th& two cotyledons of 
one seed." (Study of-Beligiop, Vol I, p. 121). 

Some Agnostics admit the existence of the realities, but say 
that they are unknown and unknowable. But are they consis¬ 
tent here ? Do they not assume some knowledge of the realities 
which they declare to be unknowable ? Is Kant, for instance, 
consistent when he says that the noumenal world or the world 

r 

of realities is the cause of the phenomenal impressions furnished 
to the mind ? Spencer, again, says that we know that the Abso¬ 
lute power is, but we do not know what it is. But is it not 
impossible to know that an object is, and yet to know nothing 
that it has ? Does not absolute Agosticism break down here ? To 
interpose a barrier between thought and reality is to make all 
knowledge impossible, even the knowledge that there is a reality. 

In fact, it may be said that, constituted as it is, human mind 
must think metaphysically. It is impossible to avoid Metaphysics 
altogether. "The rejection of metaphysical enquiry seems to be 
always accompanied by some misunderstanding of its meaning 
and method. It is, after all, only the effort to think correctly about 
matters regardiqg which no one can help thinking in some way 
or other. And the metaphysical question of the meaning and 
truth of experience is so involved in experience itself and in the 
nature of reason, that the attempt to exclude it always defeats 
itself ; so that the metaphysical craving, though excluded for a 
time, always forces itself back more imperiously than before.*’ 



CHAPTER III. 

Methods of Ethics, 

§ 1. By the expression ‘method of Ethics’ we mean the 
regular means employed or way followed by Ethics as the 
science of morality for the solution of moral problems. We 
should first consider the methods actually employed by the 
leading schools of ethical thinkers and then try to indicate 
the true method of ethical investigation. 

(a) Many ethical thinkers have employed what is called 
the psychological or analytical method. It consists in psycho¬ 
logical analysis of the facts of personal consciousness for the 
solution of moral problems. 

(i) Thus, one school of ethical philosophers, known as 
Hedonists or Utilitarians, maintains that, through the 
psychological or analytical method, it is found out that 
pleasure is the ultimate object of desire - the natural end and 
motive of human action and thus ‘the highest good of which 
human nature is susceptible.’ This being the case, our actions 
are right, the Hedonists say, in proportion as they tend to 
promote pleasure, and wrong in proportion as they tend to 
produce the reverse of pleasure. Thus we see that, according 
to the hedonistic writers, the fundamental moral problem is 
solved through the psychological analysis of human natare.« 

(ii) The intnitionists also apply the above-mentioned 
psychological or analytical method, though the results 
arrived at by them are different from those arrived at by the 
Hedonistic School. They maintain that the consciousness 
which we experience in connection with voluntary actions, 
when carefully analysed, is found to contain ‘a self-evident 
intuition of rightness and wrongness as attributes inherent 
in the form and nature of actions.’ 

*See pp. 6 and 6 for the fundamental problem of Ethics. 
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The above schools apply the psychological or analytical 
method of ethical investigation. The critical method of 
Kant is essentially psychological. 

(b) Many ethical thinkers, both ancient and modem, 
have employed what is called the unpsychological or 
deductive method to explain moral facts. 

(i) Thus the malei'ialistic and naturalistic thinkers 
assume as a principle established by science that human mind 
is a product of natural forces and is entirely phenomenal 
without any real or noumenal basis j whence they deduce 
the Hedonistic conclusion that the highest good of nint^ 
consists in preserving himself as long as possible and 
enjoying the greatest amount of pleasure. This is an 
application of the naturalistic deductive method. 

The physical and biological method of H. Spencer is 
essentially naturalistic and deductive. By him the moral 
laws are deduced from sociological and ultimately from 
biological and physical laws. » 

(ii) Some follow what may bo called the metaphysical 
deductive method. 

The Geometrical method of Spinoza and the a priori 
method of Leibnitz are essentially unpsychological or 
deductive and metaphysical in character. 

The ethical method followed by idealistic thinkers of the 
school of Hegel and Green is also deductive and meta¬ 
physical. They begin by establishing a certain metaphysical 
theory of the essence of the world and of human mind, and 
having established this metaphysical theory, they proceed to 
deduce from ij^ the standard and laws of conduct. Thus they 
metaphysically establish the theory that there is one Absolute 
mental power evolving the system of inter-related beings 
called the universe and realising itself as a self conscious 
spirit through it, and that man is not a passive product of 
Nature, but is rather a dnite reproduction or reduplication 

5 
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of the Absolute Mind or God that produces and sustains 
Nature. Thus man is above Nature in a sense—he shares in 
the nature of the Divine Being and is the finite agent 
working out divine idea and purpose. From this they deduce 
a perfectionist system of morals. Consistently with this 
theory, the highest good of man consists in perfection of 
nature or self-realisation —which implies the realisation of 
the Divine nature that is implicit in human nature—‘the 
realisatioii of God in man.’ 

From what has been said above it is clear that, broadly 
speaking, there are two methods of ethical .investigation— 
(i) Psychological, analytical or inductive and (ii) unpsycho- 
logical or deductive. The latter, a*ain, may be either physical 
or metaphysical, either naturalistic or rationalistic. The 
psychological method has been followed by Hedonists like 
Bentham, James Mill, J. S. Mill, Bain and others, and also 
by Intuitionists, e.g., Cudworth, Clarke, Price, Martineau, 
Hutcheson, Shaftesbury. The method of the Critical or 
Kantian school is also essentially psychological. The physi¬ 
cal or naturalistic deductive method has been followed by 
Epicurus, Lucretius, llelvetius, and in recent times by H. 
Spencer and his followers. The metaphysical deductive 
method was followed in ancient times by Plato and Aristotle, 
and in modern times it has been adopted by Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, Hegel, Green and their followers. 

What, then, is the true method of ethical enquiry 'i To 
understand this we must consider again the nature or 
character of Ethics as a science. We know that Ethics does 
not belong to the class of positive or descriptive sciences ; it 
is a normative science which seeks to define the moral ideal 
or standard—‘the key to our moral life.’ Hence ethical enquiry 
should not be conducted ‘strictly along the lines of positive 
sciences, examining and describing the facts of experience 
and tracing their natural history’; it should rather be 
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conducted ‘by speculative reflection about the character of 
the ideal involved in morality.’ In this sense it may be said 
that the true ethical method is not positive^ but teleological. 
The physical and biological method of H. Spencer as well as 
the genetic and historical method of Leslie Stephen, being 
essentially positive in character, cannot be accepted as the 
true method of ethical investigation. 

Thus it may be said that the true method is not biological j 
for the scope of Ethics is not an enquiry into the origin of 
human conduct, but into its value ; and it is not historical, 
for'Ethics aims, not at determining the positive laws of 
human progress, but at interpreting that progress as moral 
or in relation to the moral ideal; and we may add that the 
true method is neither wholly psychological nor wholly 
metajjhysical or philosophical. 

For a satisfactory solution of moral problems, the 
psychological method should be supplemented by the 
metaphysical or philosophical, the inductive by the 
deductive. The psychological method taken by itself is 
inadequate; “Psychological analysis is liable to error 
and may assume as given by intuitive perception, and 
therefore as objective truth what is merely filled in by 
imagination under the influence of feeling.”* The 
metaphysical method of explaining moral facts in the 
light of presuppositions about the constitution of the 
universe, is open to the charge of being dogmatic. 
Ethical investigation requires a judicious combination 
of the psychological and metaphysical methods. The 
results obtained by psychological analysis should be 
confirmed by metaphysical and philosophical investigation 
•—they should,be shown to be consistent with, or to follow 
from, a reasonable philosophical theory of the world and 
man’s relation to it. It is possible for us, for instance, 
to discover by psychological enquiry the moral ideal as it 

* Prof. H. Stephen, First Principles of Moral Science. 
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operates in our mind with the connected feelings and ten 
dencies ; but it is ultimately Philosophy or Metaphysics that 
can tell us ^'whether the ideal is a creation of our own mind 
or is justified by the real order of things." In fact, it is 
not too much to say that “without philosophical and 
metaphysical investigations, Ethics is at most a poetry and 
a dream." 

It should also be stated in this connection that, in ethical 
investigation, we should apply both the subjective or intro¬ 
spective as well as the objective methods of mental study. 
In other words, we should study not merely what goes on 
in our own minds, but also the conduct and judgments 
of others. 

We conclude, then, that ethical enquiry is both psycho¬ 
logical and metaphysical, introspective- and reflective, 
observational and speculative. 

§ 2. Glassification of ethical methods. 

Attempts have been made by several distinguished 
writers to classify the ethical methods. Their clarssifica- 
tions may be briefly indicated in tabular forms : 

J. Stewart’s Glassification. 

' Methods. 

I 

» I 

1. Positive method. 2. Method of imaginative 

_j_ representation. 

[a) Descriptive, (ij Genetic. • 

The descriptive method spoken of in Stewart's classifica¬ 
tion corresponds to the psychological method, and the 
genetic method, to the biological-and-historical method. The 
method of imaginative representation corresponds to the 
teleological and philosophical method. 

Martineau’s classification of methods is siibjoined. He 
calls the true ethical method Idio-psychological {Idios, 
one's own, peculiar). 

His classification of methods is also considered to be a 
classification of theories. 
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Critical Remarks on Martineau*s Glassification. 

(<x) Martineau's classification is usually looked upon as 
a classification both of methods and theories. But it should 
be borne in mind that method and theory do not mean the 
same thing. Method is the process ; theory is the result. 
Method is the means ; theory, the end. Method is the way, 
theory is the destination. It will perhaps be said by the 
followers of Martineau that the above classification may be 
regarded as a classification both of methods and theories, 
because ethical theories differ thx’ough the adoption of differ¬ 
ent methods of ethical investigation. Now, it is no ddubt 
true that in many cases different methods lead to different 
theories. Still this cannot be regarded as universally true. 
As we have already seen, the same theory may be arrived at 
by different methods, e. g.y Hedonism may be arrived at by 
the psychological or inductive as well as by the unpsycho- 
logical or deductive (physical or naturalistic) method. Again, 
different theories may be arrived at by essentially the same 
method—e. g., Hedonism and-Intuitionism are both arrived 
at through the psychological method. In fact, “Martineau’s 
classification is a mixed one, involving two principles, one 
of method and the other of theory.” 

I 

(i) Martineau draws a sharp line of demarcation between 
psychological and unhsychological systems. But it should 
be borne in mind that the psychological method has beep 
largely, though subordinately, used in systems that are 
designated by Martineau as unpsychological. Indeed, “the 
actual types of ethical theory are not so sharply distinguish¬ 
able as Martineau holds them to be.” 
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HI. Dr. Sidgwick’s Classification. 

Methods. 


1. The method of writers regard- 2. The methods of writers regard¬ 
ing Ethics as the investiga- ing Ethics as an investigation 

tion of the true moral laws. of the supreme good of man 

and the means of attaining it. 


(<i) The method of writers regard¬ 
ing perfection of nature as the 
supreme good of man (i.c., the 
“method of the Perfectionists). 


(h) The method of writers regard¬ 
ing happiness as the highest 
good of man (i.ef., the method 
of the Hedonists). 


(i) The method of those who re- 
• gard the agent’s own happi¬ 
ness as the highest good (t.c., 

^ the method of the Egoistic 

Hedonists). 

(ii) The method of writers regard¬ 
ing the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number as the 
highest good that of the 

• Altruistic Hedonists). 

The error of Dr. Sidgwick lies in his supposition that 
there are as many ethical methods as there are ethical theo¬ 
ries. As we have said above, the method may be substan¬ 
tially the same, though the theories arrived at through the 
method may be different. Difference in theory does not 
necessarily imply difference in method. 



CHAPTER IV. 

'Moral and Non-moral Actions. 

§ 1 . Ethics, as the scien ce of morality, has to give at 
the outset an ex^iository analysis of moral action s as distin ¬ 
guished from non-moral acts . 

No wj by moral actions we me an here those actions in 
whjch moral quality (rightness or wrongness) is seated, an<r 
whiclTare, therefore, within the moral sphere and are thus 
object s of moral judgment —as distinguished from non- 
moral action s whi ch mea n those q,ctions that are devoid oF 
moral quality and th us excluded from the scope of mora l 
judgmeii t! It should be noticed in this connectioil that 
the word ‘moral' is used in two senses—in a wider sense 
and also in a narrower sense : 

(a) In the wider sense, the word ‘moral' means that 
in which moral quality (rightness or wrongness, goodness 
or badness) is present, i, c., what is either right or wrong, 
good or bad. In^ this sense ‘moral' is opposed to ‘non- 
moral’ (i. e., what is devoid of moral quality and cannot be 
characterised as right or wrong). 

{h) In the narrower sense, it means what is right or 
morally good and is thus opposed to ‘immoral', i. e., 
what is wrong or morally bad. Thus there is a sense 
in which what is ‘immoral' may be called ‘moral’, for 
it expresses a moral quality and thus comes within the 
moral sphere. 

It is needless to add here that in this chapter the word 
‘moral' has been taken in the wider sense. In fact, this 
is the sense in which the word is generally used in the 
science of Ethics, though sometimes we find the word ussd 
in both the senses given above. 

What, then, are the actions that are moral in the wider- . 
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sense f And what, again, are the actions that are classed as 
non-moral f ^mav be said that-ary nr MiiitnfMna.1 
np.finnH ura moral in the wider By a volant ary or in- 

teutional action we mean an action that is performed, not 


by blind impnlse, but knowingly and intelligently, with 


^e vision, desire and free choice of means and end. 

It follows from the above that the following classes of 


actions which are all non-voluntary are non-moral, ». e 


outside the moral ^here and are not objects of moral 


judgment:— 

(I) Anions of inanimate things. 

(ii) Spontaneous or random actions— i. e., actions that 
are the results of spontaneous outflow of energy from nerve 
centree. 


(iii) Beflex action— i. e,, automatic response to sensory 
stimulation from without. 


(iv) Instinctive actions, L e., marvellous adjustments 
of movements to tinforeseen or unanticipated and yet definite 
ends. *‘An instinctive act may be defined as one to which 
an individual feels himself impelled without knowing the end 
to be accomplished, yet with ability to select the proper 
means for its attainment.'^ (Prof. Dewey). “An instinctive 
action consists in the performance of a connected series of 
means co-ordinated and adapted to a distant end which lies 
outside the individual’s present field of consciousness and 
often outside the range of its own life.'' (Prof. H. Stephen). 
Instinctive tendencies are found most explicitly in lower 
animals and are expressed in the activities displayed by them 
in seeking food, in self-defence and attack of enemies, in 
the construction of dwellings and in providing for the young. 
Though instinctive tendencies are not wanting in man, yet 
in hini they are concealed or transformed by reason to a 
considerable extent. 
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(v) Imitative movements seen in children and many 
animals.* 

All the above classes of actions are non-voInntary and 
therefore non-moraly i.e., devoid of moral quality and 
excluded from the scope of moral judgment. ^ 

Again, siime the essential condition which makes action s 
right or wrong is that they should bo nerformed with d&ki re, 
ai ^be the results of refip.ctian aq d choice, it follows tha t 
what are called accidental acts" are also iton-mora l. Such 
actio ns are the results, not, of desire, but of accidenU and, 
therefore are not objects of moral judgme nt, i.c.,they cannot 
be characterised as right nr wr^fi^g. If, for instance, a person 
accidentally breaks a gold watch belonging to another,, his 
action cannot be regarded as wrong and blameworthy. I It 
is also clear from the above that actions of simple children 
and insane persons who are incapable of reflection and 
rational self-determination are excluded from the scope of 
moral judgment.! 

' Spontancioiis, reflex, imitative and instinctive actions may be called 
•primarily automatic. The peculiarity of these actions is that, though 
they are psyqhically originated, i r., arise out of conscious feeling, they 
are not guided by conscious thought (idea, desire, intention). For a full 
account of these, the student should consult some text book of 
Psychology. He should also see Appendix B of this book. 

i Of course, in such a case, one may be blamed for carelessness, 
for carelessness is a disposition which a man forms in himself by his 
own previous conduct. Nevertheless, it is a well-known fact that even 
the most careful persons may commit accidental acts like the one here 
referred to. 

t It is interesting to note in this connection that the Criminal Law 
of civibsed countries does not hold such persons guilty of crimes. Cf. the 
Indian Penal Code, ‘Sections 82-84—“Nothing is ah offence which is 
done by a child under seven years of age*’. “Nothing is an offence which 
is done by a child above seven years of age and under twelve, who has 
not attained sufficient mathrity of understanding to judge of the nature 
and consequences of bis conduct on that occasion.” “Nothing is an 
pffence which is done by a person who, at the time of doing it, by reason 
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If, for instance, a simple child having no idea of pro¬ 
perty and knowing not the distinction between ^nine^ and 
'thine’, takes some sweetmeats from a shop and puts them 
into his mouth, or burns something rare and valuable to 
enjoy the fun of seeing it burnt, his conduct cannot be 
blamed morally. Again, we do not blame an insane person 
who tries to sot a house on fire, though we may regard him 
as a source of danger to society and keep him in confinement. 
We never condemn the conduct of Mary Lamb who, in a 
fit of insanity, killed her mother, though our indignation 
knows no bounds when we find a situilar act done by a sane 
person. 


We come, then, to a very definite conclusion regarding 
moral actions— those actions that arc performed knowing ly 
and ihtelligently by sel f-conscious and self-determining 
beings with desire , pre-vision and free choice of means and 
ends i, after due deliberation ) are mora l, that is to say , 
objects of moral judgment. It should, however, be borne 
in mind th^ habitual a ctions, though non-voluntary and 
automatic^ are objects of moral judgment, (i) because 
habits arise out of the repetition of voluntary actions or 
actions involving distinct anticip ation of ends to oe 
realised* an d (ii) because a habitual action is begun with 
a volitional impulse.t {Vide Ch. VI, § 2). 


of unsoundness of mind, is incapable of knowing the nature of the act or 
that he is doing what is either wrong oi contrary to law.” 

''' Hence habitual actions are called secondarily automatic^ as distin* 
guished from primarily automatic actions, spontaneous, i&o. 

f As Prof. SuMy remarks, ”What differentiates such habitual chains 
from primarily automatic successions is the initial volitional impulse. I 
must consciously and voluntarily start the walking, dressing and so 
forth. But the start is all, so far as volition is concerned. The succession 
then takes care of itself, and, what is more, is carried out better for the 
non>intervention of attention.” (Outlines of Psychology, p. 405). 
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§ 2. Analysis of voluntary action. 

(Explanation of the terras spring of action, end, desire, 
motive, intention, volition.) 

It is necessary now to give a detailed analysis of volun* 
tary or purposive action which, as we have seen above, is 
the object of moral judgment. Though this comes within 
the province of Psychology proper. Ethics, as the science of 
conduct, must begin by exhibiting the elements involved in 
conduct or voluntary action. 

Now, every complete voluntary 'action begins ivith 
certain states and processes within the mind ; then it passes 
from the mind to the body (so to speak) and manifests itself 
in certain bodily movements ; and finally it completes itself 
in certain external results, effects or consequences (com¬ 
monly outside the body). In other words, it passes through 
three stages or phases—(1) a mental stage or ‘stage of 
mental inception and preparation’; (2) an organic or bodily 
stage —‘stage of organic wosk and muscular movement’; 
(3) an extra-organic stage or a ‘stage of completion or 
realisation in the form of results’. To understand fully the 
nature of voluntary action, we must analyse each of these 
successive stages. Hence— 

I. Mental Stage. 

(a) The spring of action .—Every psychical action springs 
out of some want, need or imperfection which makes itself 
felt in a feeling of uneasiness, pain or discomfort. In the 
case of voluntary action, this want or need is not necessarily 
present or actual ; It may be, and indeed often is, only ideal 
or anticipated —it may be some future want or need which 
the rational self holds before itself in idea, and the idea of 
which gives rise to the feeling of uneasiness. Nor is it 
necessarily the self’s own want; it may be some present or 
future want of some fellow-being—which the self makes its 
own by love or sympathy. 
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It is blear from the above that the springs of voluhtary 
actions are disagreeable feelings 'which may be either 

(i) ^‘present sense-feelings of pain and discomfort or 

(ii) emotions and sentiments occasioned by the thought of 
future pains, wants, defects and dangers of self or (iii) those 
occasioned by the thought of present or future wants and 
sufferings of oiAcr^ersows, made ours by sympathy.” “In 
animals, all actions doubtless spring out of actual present 
feelings of uneasiness, as hunger and thirst. But rational 
beings ‘look before and after’ and represent in idea future 
needs and pains of self and both present and future ones of 
others. Hence their springs are more frequently ideal pains 
than actually present ones.” 

(5) The end and motive. 

The feeling of want, need or imperfection soon leads 
the rational self to think out or infer from past experience 
something or some appropriate object that is necessary to 
relieve the want or remove the imperfection, and the means 
of attaining that thing or object.* 

Now, this object itself, or rather the change of circum¬ 
stances necessary to remove the want, is said to be the end 
of the action ; and the idea or thought of the object, change 
or end which excites the state of desire for that object or end 
and thereby prompts the self to act for the attainment of it, 
is often called the motive (lit., a moving force—that which 
moves or induces one to act. See pp. 50-52). 

(c) Desire. The disagreeable feeling of want and the 
thought of the object needed to remove the feeling of want 
together give rise to the mental state called desire which may 
be defined as “a peculiar state of craving, longing or yearning 

« It is assumed here that the feeliug of wont comes first and 
suggests the idea of what will remove the want. But it often happens 
that the idea of some absent thing or state whose attainment will give 
satisfaction comes first and gives rise to the feeling of want. 
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for the attainment of the object or end/' (The word ‘motive’ 
is also sometimes used in the sense of ‘desire’). 

{d) Conflict of motives or desires — deliberation, 

reflection or judgment. 

As there are always many wants demanding satisfaction, 
there are always many ends, motives or objects of desire 
simultaneously present before the mind. All ends or objects 
of desire cannot be attained at one and the same time; if one 
is to be attained, the others have to be postponed or set aside 
for the time being. Besides, ends or desires may be quite 
inconsistent with one another, so that the realisation or satis¬ 
faction of one makes impossible that of another. It may so 
happen that, of two alternative desires or ends, if one is to 
be realised, the other must be rejected or excluded altogether. 
There arises therefore in the mind a competition, rivafry or 
conflict(so to speak)between the different motives or desires.* 
The self has before it different ends, motives or objects of 
desire and different possible m^eans of attaining or realising 
them. In other words, there are several possible lines or 
courses of action open to the self ; and it has to ask itself : 
which of the alternative lines or courses of action should be 

followed ?■ Which of the ends or desires should be realised 7 
• • 

And by what means ? 

It is easy to see that moral judgment enters into this 


♦ The expression “conflict of motives or desires’’ applies literally to 
the view of the Associationist or Sensationist school. From the Ideal¬ 
istic standpoint, it can be accepted only as a convenient metaphor, but 
not as literally true. What is really present in mind is a state of self’s 
deliberation. As Prof. Dewey says, “It is a strife or conflict which goes 
in the man himself; it is the conflict of himself with JUmself; it is not a 
conflict of himself with something external to him, nor of one impulse 
with another, he meanwhile remaining a passive spectator awaiting the 
conclusion of the struggle. What gives the conflict of desires its whole 
meaning is that it represents the man at strife with himself. He is the 
opposing contestants as well as the battle-fleld” (Psychology, pp.864-65). 
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stage of a voluntary action. The self is here in a state of 
deliberation, reflection, judgmeyit. It considers all the means 
and consequences of the alternative actions and judges them 
to be expedient or inexpedient, right or wrong, according lo 
the standards of utility and moral rightness. 

The stage of deliberation is followed by the stage of 

(e) Choice, selection, decision, resohition, determination, 
intention, volition proper, * 

After due deliberation, reflection or judgment, the self 
selects or chooses (so to speak) one course or line of action to 
the exclusion or rejection of others. The delibetating self 
‘identifies itself for the time being with what it believes to 
be the most desirable of the alternative ends, together with 
the means and consequences.’ 

o 

This fact is otherwise expressed by saying that the self 
decides or intends to follow a definite course of action—to 
realise a definite end with the means and consequences. 
“In determining the end to be* desired and realised, it con¬ 
sents at the same time to the means which may be necessary 
for the realisation of it, and to the foreseen concomitants and 
consequences of its realisation. These, along with the end 
itself, constitute the intention’^ (See p. 53 for a full account 
of the nature of intention). 

IL Organic or Bodily Stage. 

Next, the action passes into the stage of organic work 
and muscular movements necessary for realising the intention. 

Then, through the medium of organic movements, the 
action passes over into 

III. The Final Stage op Completion. 

The action completes itself in certain results, conse¬ 
quences or effects (generally extra-organic), including (1) the 

* For the distinction between dedtion and determination or reeoln 
tion, see Appendix B, 
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realised intention (if the action is saccessfal), (2) many un> 
intended and accidental concomitants and consequences. 

The realised intention, again, includes (i) the realised 
end or object of desire which was aimed at from the begin¬ 
ning and for the sake of which the action was performed ; 
(ii) the realised means which were adopted for the realisation 
of the end ; (iii) certain realised consequences of the act 
which were foreseen by the agent as inseparable from the 
main end and therefore consented to. 

It is clear from the above that voluntary, purposive or 
intentional action with which we have to do in Ethics is 
possible only for a rational agent, for such an agent alone 
can understand his own present and future wants or needs 
as well as those of others and can desire their removal 
and has the power of determining (after due deliberation) 
what objects of desire should be attained, and what means 
should be adopted for their attainment. 

We may explain here mqre precisely the terms spring 
of action, end, desire, motive and intention, which have 
already been explained in a general way. 

(i) Springs of action. These may be roughly defined 
as *Teelings of want arising out of some need or imperfection 
of the organic or mental system.’' All psychical actions, 
whether voluntary or non-voluntary, have springs, but only 
voluntary actions can have motives and <fesim.(See Ch.'VII). 

(ii) End. By this we mean the object or change of cir¬ 
cumstances aimed at or desired as being necessary to relieve 
the want or remove the imperfection. 

In this connection we should explain the expression 
“hierarchy of ends.” This implies ‘gradation of ends’ or sub¬ 
ordination of lower ends to higher ones, and of these, again, 
to still higher ones, and so on. An. end can generally be 
accomplished through certain means $ but then these means, 
again, ate perhaps subordinate ends requiring htoer means. 
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Thos we may speak of a hierarchy of ends or a series of 
ends, lower and higher—ends are willed as means to higher 
ends, and these, again, to a still higher one, and so forth. 

It is-clear from the above that voluntary action is 
usually extremely complex—one action including others 
within it as its means and being perhaps included in a 
higher and^ore complex one as factor of a system. 

(iii; Des ire. 

Desire may be roughly defined as t he craving, longing or 
yearning for the a tta inment of an end or object w hich is 
present i n id fin, n,n<1 bel ieved to be capable of removing a 
wan^ It follows from this that desire in the concrete is a 
compound state involving' (1) intellectual, (2) affective and 
(3) active elements. (1) The intellectual elements are (a) a 
consciousness of want, defect or imperfection ; (&) an idea 
or representation of an end or object that is expected to 
remove the want and is therefore aimed at; (c) a conscious¬ 
ness of the difference between the actual and the ideal states. 
(2) The affective element is the feeling of pain, uneasiness 
or discomfort due to want or imperfection, combined with 
the ideal feeling of future satisfaction and relief (which will 
arise from the attainment of the object). (3) The active ele¬ 
ment of desire may be described as an incipient tendency 
towards activity for the realisation of the^nd. As Prof. 
Sully remarks, ‘‘While desire thus stands in relation to each 
of the two other phases of mind, it is sufficiently marked off 
as an active phenomenon. It is in virtue of this characteris¬ 
tic that it constitutes the connecting link between knowing 
and feeling on one side and willing on the other. In desiring 
a thing, say, •an approaching holiday, we are in a state of 
active tension, as if striving to aid the realisation of that 
whieffi is only represented at the moment, and recognised as 
such. The innermost core of desire has been variously de¬ 
scribed. as a movement of the mind (e.g. by Aristotle), and 

7 
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more commonly as a striving towards the fruition or realisa¬ 
tion of the object" (Outlines of Psychology, p. 389). 

From the above it is clear that, though intellectual, emo¬ 
tional and active elements enter into desire, the last factor 
is the predominant one. It is essentially ‘'a longing or 
striving towards action and therefore the incipient phase of 
activity." 


It will appear from what has been said above that desire 
is a mixed state in respect of qualitij or tone, being an inter 
mixture of agreeable and disagreeable feelings. Still it most 
be admitted that de sire is more painful than pleasurable^ for, 
thou gh it inv olves n.a,-aereeabl e element ( the ideal feeling of 
future satisfaction and the feeling of hope), the agreeable 
element depends on imagination and is therefore 'unreal and 

■■ * ~ _ _ ^ ^ ^ --- _ I — I 

superficia l.^ T he disagre ea ble fe eling of wa nt is fund a- 
mental and is the spur to activity ._ “The motive force'oT 
'desire consists in the impulse to escape from the disagree¬ 
able state by attaining the desired end." “It is the painful 
element which incites the active tendency to get the 
object on which desire fastens." 

fv) Motive. 

?hp word motive literally means a ^moving force*—tha t 
which moves or excites to aetien . The word has been used 
in different senses by different writers, (a) It is used by 
many writers in the sense of ‘'feeling which incites or.urges 
us to action." This is apparently the sense in which it has 
been used by Locke, Bentham, Mill and Bain, {h) Others, 
again, mean by the motive of an action “the idea of an end 
or object of desire." Thus Green defines motive as “an idea 
of an end, which a self-conscious subject presents to itself, 
and which it strives and tends to realise.” (Prolegomena to 
Fthics, Fourth Edition, p. 104). Prof. Mackenzie also 
writes, “Moral activity or conduct is purposeful action} and 
action with a purpose is not simply moved by feeling ; it is 
moved rather by thought of some end to be attained. This 
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leads us to the more correct sense in which the term 
‘motive’may be used...The motive, that which induces us 
to act, is the thought of a desirable end.” (Manual of Ethics, 
pp. 63, 64). Again, he says, ‘ The object definitely presented 
as an end in desire is what is most properly understood by 
a motive. Such motives may conflict; the ends involved may 
be incompatible with one another.” {Ibid.y p. 99). Referring 
to the ambiguity of the word, Prof. Henry Stephen remarks, 
“The term motive is used with different meanings. (1) It 
is spmetimes used for the ultimate springs of all actions 
alike, which have been defined as feelings of want rising 
out of some need or imperfection of the organic or mental 
system. (2) It is used more properly for the idea of what 
will supply a want, and the ideal feeling of the satisfaction 
which, will result from attaining it—the object of desire re¬ 
presented in idea. (3) It is used also for the complex state 
of desire itself to which the above elements of want and idea 
give rise, and which virtually includes them (so that motive 
may be said to be a feeling* of want phis the idea of what 
will satisfy it the state of yearning for the realisation 
of the idea)”. (Analytical Psychology, pp. 637, 638). Prof. 
Muirhead, again, writes : “Is the idea of the object the real 
motive of the action ? In a sense it is, but a question might 
still be asked. Is this idea of a desired object a motive before 
the will has chosen it, or only after the will has identified 
itself with the object and been ‘moved’ by it ? By some 
‘motive’ has been taken in the former sense, to mean 
the idea of any object presented to the mind as desirable. 
Popular language would seem to sanction this usage when 
it speaks of ‘conflict of motives’, as though several ideas 
were fighting ^or mastery. But seeing that the motive is 
that which moves and the will is not moved until it 
chooses, it seems more correct to define motive finally 
as the idea of the object which, through congruity with 
the character of the self, moves ths will** (Elements of 
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Ethics, pp. 67-68). We see, then, that Prof. Muirhead 
takes the word motive in the sense of a selected or chosen 
end or object of desire represented in idea. Prof. Dewey 
also means the same thing when he writes : ‘‘a desire when 
chosen becomes a motive" (Psychology, p. 866). 

What, then, is the correct sense in which the term motive 
should be used ? It may be said that the feeling of want, 
the idea of what will satisfy the want, and the desire or yearn¬ 
ing for the realisation of the idea are so closely dependent on 
one another that they may be regarded as forming one cpm- 
plex mental state and described as the motive or that which 
moves and impels one to act. In this sense Prof. Stephen’s 
view given above’(that motive = feeling of want-|-th& idea of 
the object-hthe yearning for its attainment) is psychologi¬ 
cally the correct one. But since the idea or. thought*of the 
object or end is the most important or essential element, we 
may roughly describe the motive as ‘the idea of a particular 
end or object of desire’ or ‘the thought of a desirable end’ or 
‘the object of desire represented in idea.’ If, again, the- 
question arises : Should we use the word ‘motive’ in the 
sense of ‘any object presented to the mind as desirable,’ or in 
the sense of ‘a chosen object of desire or end with which the 
self identifies itself’, our answer is that it is better to use the 
word in the latter sense '.vide the reason given by Muirhead). 
A motive, therefore, means a chosen end—a selected object 
of desire which moves, impels or induces the agent to act. 
(See ‘Intention’ and ‘motive’, pp. 53-55.)* 

* If we take the term ‘motive’ in this sense, the expression 'conHiot 
of motives’ becomes inappropriate. There may be a ‘conflict of desires’, 
but no ‘conflict of motives’. There can be only one motive of an action, 
and it arises in the mind after the conflict is resolved and the choice is 
made. Thus it may be said that the expression ‘conflict of motives’ 
involves a self-contradiction. We may, however, following popnlar 
usage, speak of simultaneous presence and conflict of several motives (in 
the seme of several desires or ends represented in idea)i as we have 
done in pages 46 and 46 of this book. 
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Intetition r its relation to motive. 


We have already given the sense in which the word 
intention is used in Psychology and Ethics. Intention 
comprises— 

(i) The main end, 'motive' or chosen object of desire 
for the sake of which an act is designed and performed. 


(ii) The means which the self thinks to be indis¬ 
pensable for the realisation of the main end, and to which, 
therefore, it consents (though the means may not be 
desirable in themselves, e. g., enormous expense, labour, 
sacrifice &c. ); 


(iii) Certain foreseen ulterior consequences which also 
may not be desirable in themselves, but to which the self 
consents for the sake of the main end, because they are 
inseparable from it. 

Thus intention is wider than motive. The motive is the 
selected end or object of desire represented in idea. But we 
intend, not only to attain a definite end or object of desire, 
but also to adopt the necessary mieans and to undergo the 
foreseen consequences of attaining the end, whether the 
means and consequences are. desirable in themselves or not. 
When an intentional act is performed in spite of the 
undesirable means and consequences, we most understand 
that ‘<^they are not sufficiently repellent to counteract the 
desirableness of the end itself, and hence the end is desired 
and sought in spite of them, and they are deliberately 
intendied and encountered for the sake of the main end." 


Thus intention presupposes conflict of desires as well as 
consent to a particular act, deliberation as well as choice or 
self-determination. It is thus indicative of character. As 
Janet observes, "To act intentionally, is to have proposed to 
one’s self the accomplishment of that very act, to have 
chosen itj^ to have consented to it, and to have accepted 
it with all its consequences.’' (Theory of Morals, p, 276). 
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We see, then, that motive is a part of intention. ^‘Intention 
comprises the whole of the contemplated results of an act— 
both that for the sake of which an act is done and those in 
spite of which the act is done.” In other words, it includes 
the motive as well as the deterrent, the persuasives as well 
as the dissuasives—those considerations which urge towards 
an action, and those which urge away from that action. 

The following example will illustrate the nature of 
a voluntary action :— 

• 

Suppose a person returns home, hungry and fatigued. 
He asks the members of his family to give him something 
to eat, as he is excessively hungry. Here we see that the 
hunger which makes itself felt in a feeling of uneasiness or 
pain is the spring of action which suggests to.him the idea of 
food and excites in him a desire to partake of it and thereby 
satisfy his hunger (the end of the action). Just when he is 
about to partake of the food that has been placed before him, 
a beggar a])pears at his door and assures him, with tears in 
his eyes, that for a few days he touched no food at all. The 
sight of the beggar excites in him b. feeling of compassion exidi 
a desire to relieve his distress. But other members of his 
family have already taken their meals, and there is in the 
house a quantity of food just sufficient to satisfy his own 
hunger. Thus there arises a conflict of desires in his mind. 
After deliberation he decides or intends to give away his own 
food to the beggar and thereby relieve bis distress, and to 
undergo himself the painful feeling of privation which is an 
inseparable concomitant of realising his motive. Here his 
motive is to relieve the distress of the man; haihiB intention 
comprises not only this, but also the me&ns and conse¬ 
quence of realising it, viz., giving away his own food 
to the beggar, and undergoing the feeling of privation 
himself. 

We ipay illustrate the distinction between motive and 
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intention by two other examples. “The father who punishes 
his child is said to intend the child’s good. The good of the 
child is the motive. But he also intends to cause the child 
pain ; the pain, however, though it is a part of the intention, 
cannot in any sense be called the motive or reason why he 
punished him. Or take the case of the man who sells his 
coat to buy a loaf of bread. His motive is to buy the bread. 
It is also part of his intention to do so. It is part of his 
intention also to part with his coat, but this cannot in any 
intelligible sense be said to be the motive of his conduct” 
(Prof. Muirhead, Elements of Ethics, pp. 68-59). 

§ 3. Moral evil and natural evil. 

From what has been sai& above,'it is easy to see the dis¬ 
tinction between moral evil and natural evil. Moral evil 
is dependent upon human volition. It thus presupposes 
knowledge and freedom of will. It is a consequence of the 
power of self-determination with which finite minds are 
endowed. (To speak metaphyseally) moral evil results from 
freedom of will and consists in the self-assertion and self¬ 
isolation of the individual from the universal—in the asser¬ 
tion by the individual of his own apparent interests in oppo¬ 
sition* to those of other individuals and to the plan and 
purpose of the world-system as a whole (Divine purpose). 
Thus the Biblical story that man ‘lost paradise*, because he 
‘ate the fruit of the tree of knowledge*, involves an impor¬ 
tant element of truth. It implies that moral evil arose from 
man’s discovery of his own ‘power of self-control and self- 
assertion in opposition to the universal.* 

But there is such a thing as natural evil, i. e., evil that 
is independent* of human volition and results from the 
uniform operation of natural laws. We find in Nature 
such phenomena as excessive heat and cold, famine, 
disease, sudden catastrophes &c. which bring misery to 
mankind. 
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Now, though we condemn moral wickedness or evil, wh 
never pass moral judgment upon physical phenomena like 
earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, hurricanes, excessive rain, 
draught &c. which cause so much sufifering to man. “Such 
phenomena have no doubt often been regarded as visitations 
on men for their moral experiences; but by themselves they 
ere wholly characterless.'’ The evil or injurious effects pror 
duced by natural agencies as well as those produced by the 
involuntary movements of men are alike excluded from the 
scope of rhoral judgment. Natural evil, therefore, is non^ 
moral,* 

§ 4. Sin and error. 

Sin means wilful neglect of duty—wilful violation of the 
laws of morality and religion. It consists in knowingly per¬ 
forming what is wrong or improper and omitting what i s 
rig ht or proper. ’ In other words, a sin is a morally evil act. 
It is, therefore, an object o f condemnatio n. Error lies in 
Judgment or deliberation and decision. Thus, our Judgments 
of right and wron g ma y be erroneous . There may be incorrect 
moral judgments resulting from incorrect applications of 
moral principles to the cases which we are to judge. Now, a 
judgment of this type ^dicates a blunder or error, but not a 
sin —unless we wilfully and dishone stly distort or per vert a 
moral judgment by making a wrong applic ati on of a.mora l 
principle,* A perverse moral judgment, as distinguished 
from a merely incorrect one, is an object of moral condem¬ 
nation. It must be borne in mind that sincerity is the 
essence of moral life. If a man forms a wrong moral 
judgment to suit his inclination—if ‘he is at heart 

* It may. be pointed out in this connection that moral eril is usually 
punished with natural Svil. Nature punishes wrongdoing or transgres* 
sion of moral laws by producing injurious consequences on the 
physical and mental constitutions of the agent, e- g., disease, madness, 
death. {Vide liartineau’s Study of Religion, Yol. II, pp. 
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disposed to follow his inclination, but^ to avoid the pangs 
of his conscience or to delude others, is ready to gloss over 
the act with specious reasons, he commits the grossest 
wrong." (Prof. A. 0. Mitra, Elements of Morals, p. 146). 

Summary and concluding remarks. 

It is clear from what has been said above tliat every normally- 
constituted person—every agent capable of reflection and self- 
detoirmination—is held responsible for his conduct. The term 
‘conduct*, as used in Ethics, implies the voluntary and habitual 
acts of human beings. Voluntary and habitual acts are called 
moral acts (in the wider sense), as they imply the agents' moral 
responsibility. They are objects of moral judgment and are 
characterised as morally good or bad. Spontaneous, reflex, instinct¬ 
ive, imitative* and accidental acts, the acts of simide children 
and insane persons are excluded from the category of moral judg¬ 
ment and are called non-moral, A voluntary action may be briefly 
defined as an action for the attatnment of a foreseen and desired 
end. It is otherwise called a purposive, rational or intentional 
act. It involves rational foresight, deliberation or reflection, and 
choice, decision, determination or intention. A voluntary act is 
the proper object of moral judgment. A habitual act, though 
non-voluntary and automatic, is still morally judged, because a 
habit ^ is acquired through repetition of voluntary activity. Each 
habit is the product of a number of rational selections. 

We should distinguish in this connection between moral evil 
and natural evil and between sin and error. The term ‘evil* (used 
as a noun) means ‘anything which is bad, injurious, undesirable 
or obnoxious*. A moral evil signifies anything wrong or injurious 
which is due to the deliberate activity of a morally responsible 
agent—an agent endowed with the powers of reflection and free 

^ It should be borne in mind that imitation may bo either voluntary 
or non-voluntary. Non-voluntary or automatic imitations are non-moral* 
Voluntary imitations are moral* 

8 
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choice. Natural or physical evils are non-moraL The evils which 
are due to the blind operations of natural phenomena {e.g,, 
earthquakes, floods, epidemics) are never regarded as objects 
of moral condemnation. 

A sin implies deliberate violation of a moral law—wilful 
neglect of duty—an intentional deviation from the path of recti¬ 
tude. It thus signifies the deliberate choice of what is wrong 
and rejection of what is right. There are sins of ^omission’ 
and ‘commission'. The agent may omit what is right or commit 
what is wtong. An error implies an erroneous or incorrect moral 
judgment and the act based thereupon. Moral errors arise either 
(i) from incorrect applications of general principles to concrete 
cases or (ii) from incorrect estimation of the conditions or cir¬ 
cumstances under which the acts are done. Now, a sin is 
ethically condemned, but not a real error, for, in the latter, there 
is no deliberate choice of what is lorong. An agent may commit 
an error, blunder or mistake in his moral judgment, and uncon¬ 
sciously deviate from the path of virtue. An error, therefore, is 
a matter of regret, and not ^n object of condemnation. But 
perverse or perverted moral judgments (as distinguished from 
merely incorrect ones) are regarded as sinful and blameworthy. 
Ethics strongly condemns the person who wilfully forms an 
erroneous moral judgment to suit his inclination—who deliber¬ 
ately and dishonestly distorts or perverts his judgment to white¬ 
wash his evil motive. 



CHAPTER V. 


MOBAIi Consciousmess. 



By the expression * moral conscioaa ness* we mean *th e 
consciousness of right and wro ng* or 'the awareness of moral 
distinctions / In other words, "moral consciousness is that 
special form of awareness which reveals the moral worth ot 
8 £ts and agents.*' A s rationaji and moral beings, we pass judg¬ 
ments both upon our own acts and those of our fellow-beings 
and think of them as being either right or wrong—as either 
coming up to, or falling short of, the standard of moral ex¬ 
cellence or goodness. This thought or consciousness of 
moral quality with the concomitants es sen tial to it is wlbaTi 
we call moral consciouBness. 

It is easy to see that moral consciousness i s by no means 
simple. It is a “complete psychosis,** and, as such, it involves 
intellectual or coefnitive, emotional or affective, and volitional 
or active factors. It is re ally a group of connected menta l 
states and processes—intell ectua l, emot ional and vol iti onal 
In the words of an acute writer, “moral consciousness is a" 
collective term for the conscious states and processes, siniul- 
taneous and successive, which pass through the mind when 
we thinic of a particular line of action as being either right 
or wrong, e.g., when we say that it is right for us to keep 
our word and wrong to break it—that it is right to avoid 
inflicting useless pain on a fellow being—that it is wrong to 
appropriate our employer’s money, but right to use the 
proceeds of our own labour.” 

Now, in Ethics, this complex tissue of moral conscious- 
BOSS requires oarcfql analysis, inasmuch as spch an analysis 
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reveals the facts of moral life which Ethics seeks to eluci¬ 
date. In fact, it is in the process of analysing and explain¬ 
ing moral consciousness that Ethics has to confront several 
problems which it undertakes to solve. We have already 
seen in Chapter I, Sec. 3, what these problems are and how 
they naturally arise. 

§ 2^^ontents or elements of moral consciousness. 

We proceed now to analyse moral consciousness with a 
view to exhibit its elements. As we have said above, moral 
consciousness is complex, involving intellectual or cognitive, 
emotional or affective, and volitional or active factors. Let 
us consider them separately. 

I. Cognitive or intellectual factor which includes 
^knowledge of moral distincti ons and all that is implied in 
this'. In other words, it involves 

(i) The fundamental moral judgment of right and 
wrong. Moral judgment fs dincrminative . The ‘right' 
cannot be known apart from the ‘wrong’, or, to be more 
precise, “the ‘right’ and the ‘vyrong’, as applied to opposed 
alternatives of conduct, are known together.” 

(ii) An idea or consciousness that the object of th e 
moral judgment is^ voluntary or intentional act (involving 
"reriection and choice, inward decision ' or reliction ) or a 
habitual act performed by a s elf-conscious and self-determ in¬ 
ing person. Moral judgment, like every other judgment, 
presupposes a n object. 

(iii) Consciousness of Law as standard. Moral jndg- 
ment- involves reference to a Law or Principle which i s 
conceivecPas l;he standard of right and wrong . The notion 
of right involves in every case the notion of law. 

(iv) A con sciousness or theory of the Moral Ideal or 
the ulti mate good l The consciousness^^lh^e Law involveg a 
" cbnsciou 'aneaa o r theor y of the Ideal or the ultimate end pf 
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or it may be looked upon as the means for the attainment of 
pleasure ox perfection conceived as the highest hamaii good 
or the supreme end of life—the ultimate standard of moral 
judgment. 

(v) A reference to a faculty or power of judging r ight 
and wrong . Mora l judgment presupposes a moral faculty o r 
‘conscience.' 

—T 

(vi) The judgment of ’oughtness’, obligation or duty . 
The judgment of right and wrong is accompanied by that of 
‘ou^htness', obligation or duty. When we judge an act to be 
right, we judg e a t the same time that we ought to do it or 
that it i s our duty to do it and avoid the opposite. 

(.vii) The recognition of m o ral right s. The idea of duties 
i s accompanied by the correlative idea of moral righ ts {e.g., 
'duties of children imply rights of parents). The c onviction 
that it is our duty to act so and so in relation to another is 
accompanied by a correlative conviction that that other 
person has a right to be so treated by us. 

(viii) Co nsciousness or recognition of merit or demerit 
in the agent. When an agent has done what we judge to 
be right or wrong, we approve or disapprove of his conduct 
and say that he possesses merit or demerit. 

iix) Consc io usness of responsibility . We say that a 
rational agent is responsible or accountable for his inten¬ 
tional and habitual acts. 

(x) Conscio usness of virtue and vice . We judge or 
characterise a man as virtuous or vicious according as he 
has a permanent tendency, disposition or inclination to do 
the right or the wrong. 

II. Emotional or affective factor. 

As we have said above, moral consciousness is not purely 
intellectual j it also involves a group of feelings. Whenever 
we pass moral judgments upon voluntary actions done by 
Ohrselves or others, we have the feelings of approbation and 
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disapprobation &o. These moral feelings always accompany 
moral judgments, so that their presence in the mind indicates 
that a moral judgment has been passed. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that the existence of these feelings is no 
test or criterion of the validity of the moral judgment. 
Moral judgments, whether correct or incorrect, are followed 
by moral sentiments or feelings, so that these feelings are of 
no value as the standard for deciding the moral character 
of actions. 

III. Active or conative factor. , 

We next come to the volitional or active factor of moral 
consciousness. This includes (a) the impulses aud {h) an act 
of choice from among them. It should be noticed in this 
connection that the judgment of duty or obligation gives 
rise to what may be called a 'moral impulse’, i.e,, to an 
active impulse or desire (more or less strong) to do what is 
right and avoid what is wrong. As we have already found, 
when we judge that a certain course of action is right, we 
judge at the same time that we are under an obligation to do 
it or that it is our duty to do it ; and this judgment or con¬ 
viction surrounds itself with an emotion, tending to rise 
into an impulse or desire to choose that coarse of action and 
identify Ourselves with it. 

§ 3. Peculiar characteristics of moral consciousmsss. 

^ We are now in a position to understand precisely the 
peculiar characteristics of moral consciousness, (i) It is 
reflecti ve. We have seen that moral consciousness involves 
moral judgment. Now, we cannot judge the moral quality 
of an act without considering the motive and intention of 
the agent and comparing his act with a standard, (ii) It is 
setitimental . Moral consciousness involves a feeling of 
reverence for the moral ideal and the feeling of approbation 
or disapprobation towards the act, according as it is 
right or wrong, (iii) It is essentially active. Wo 
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know that moral consciouBness involves active pre¬ 
ference of one course of action to another, (iv) It i s 
authoritativ e. As we have seen above, we cannot judge an 
act as right without judging at the same time that we 
are hound to do it or that we ought to do it. (v) It is 
social j for our actions, whether right or wrong, affect 
'society. 

§ 4. Moral sentiment. 

We have seen before that moral consciousness involves 
int ellectua l or cognitive, e motiona l or affective, and volitional 
or active factors. In the present section, we proceed to 
consider fully the e motion al or affective side of moral 
consciousness under the na«ue ot nioral sentiment . 

Meaning of the expression. By the expression ‘moral 
sentiment* we mean the group of feelings tnat arise in our 


minds in conn ection w ith our judgment of wh at is morally 
bad in our conducf and cha racter. It may be stated 
here that the word ‘sentimont’ has heen loosely used fo r 
(i) e motion in genera l (t.e., feeling arising from the operation 
of thought), e specially for compassio n, and (ii) for emo tions 
arising in the mind from the contemplation of the three 


ideals of excellence, viz., th e ideal of knowledg e, the ideal 
and the ideal of m oral pe rfection or excellence, 
ence, ^rresponding to the three ideals, there are 
three* grou^ of sentiments—intellectual, aesthetic an 


moral. We are concerned here with moral sentiments or 
feelings for the ideally perfect—the feelings rising out 
of the judgment and contemplation of what is good as 
distinguished from what is bad ; and these are (i) reverence 
for the ideal of moral excellence, and therefore for God 


whom we regard as the concrete personality m wnom me 
ideal has been eternally realised, and for human beings 
in whom it has been approximately realised, together 
with an yearning for its gradual realisation in our own 
character and life; and (ii) the feeling of satisfaction, appro- 
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bation, approval which arises ia our minds, when w,e judge 


an action to beright, an d dissatisfaction, disapprobation ot 
disgust when wc judge an act to be wrong. *'• ’ ' 


The feeling of disapprobation takes the form of the feeling* 
of shame, guilt, remorse, repentance in the mind of the 
wrong-doer himself after the performance of the wrong 
action. 


B. Classification of the moral sentiments. 

An attempt has been made by some .writers, e.g., Calder- 
wood, to classify the moral sentiments. In classifying the 
moral sentiments, Calderwood remarks, “The moral senti¬ 
ments differ in their psychological character, according as the 
judgment on which they attend, applies merely to an action 
in itself considered, or to the agent whose action is observed, 
or to self an the agent. *** The natural ground of classifica¬ 
tion is obtained by reference to the distinct moral judgments 
which they accompany, as these judgments refer to the 
actions or to the agent,—and m the latter case, to another 
person or to self.” (Hand-book of Moral Philosophy, pp. 
203 , 204 ). 

Thus Calderwood broad ly classifies the moral sentiment s 
into (1) those towards acts and (2) those to wards agents . 
Th e latter, again, have been subdivided into those toward s 
(a) others, and those toward s {b) self. His classification is a 
very good one, its only defect being that in it there' is no 
explicit mention of the fundamental moral sentiment of 
reverence for the Moral Law and Ideal. Hence, by slightly 
modifying his classification, we get the one indicated in the 
tabular form given below : 


Moral Sentiments. 
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The above is a complete classification of the moral senti¬ 
ments ; and this is based on that of Calderwood, as said 
above. We first take into our consideration the fundamental 
moral sentiment of Reverence . We then come to the moral 
sentiments rising in connection with our moral judgments. 
As we pass judgments upon acts as well as agents, 


we have to enumerate separately feelings directed to acts 
and those to agents. Now, a right action, like a beautifu 


object, inspires in us an agreeable feeling, while a wrc 


action, like an ugly or deformed one, gives ri se to a disa gre^ 
able” feeling; The moral sentira^ts towards agents are, 
again, subdivided into (1) those towards self and (2) those 
towards others. When a person makes his own voluntary 


acts the objects of moral judginent, he feels certain moral 
sentiments towaids himself. He experiences the feeling dP* 


self-approbation or selfj^ipcpyal, if he judg es the act pe r¬ 
formed by him as right, an d self-r epr oach or self condemna ¬ 
tion w hen he believe s h is act to be wrong . In its intenser 
form the latter is designated shame and remorse. When the 
moral sentiments are directed towards others, we~find that 


ments assume the forms of admiration and dis- 


respect, love and Jiate . If a perso nlias done what is right, 
we admire and esteem him, and if he has done what we 


judge to be wrong, w e regard him as an obj ect of disrespe ct 
and aversion or hatred. 

■ 

. Characteristics of vioral sentiments. When we examine 
carefully the nature of moral sentiments, we find that (1) 
the y are essentially disintereste d, in the sense that they do 
not involve reference to self-interest; f2 ^thev are prar.tienf 
because they are action-controlling feelings and are always 
directed to voluntary acts of rational agehts and never to 
passive experiences or irrational things; (3) they are regula - 
tive or imperativ e, accompanied as they are by the sense of 
obligation or duty. They impel us more or less strongly to 
phoose and adopt a course of action which is discerned ae 
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right and ohligatotjr. (4) Thfey ara socid lt inasiuuch as moral 
goodness and badness manifest themselres in the reciprocal 
actions of the members of human society. Moral sentiments 
thus involve a social consciousness, a consciousness of the 
solidarity of the self and the community and tend to impel 
one who feels the sentiments to a life of active goodness 
towards others. 

"D. Comparative importance of intellect and sentiment 
in moral judgment {Relation of moral sentiments to Moral 

We know that moral consciousness involves intellectual 
as well as affective elements—moral judgment as well as 
moral sentiment. A. question arises in this connection : 
What is the precise relation between moral sen time nt and 
moral judgmen t ? Which of them is more fundamental ? 
Two views are possible :— 

{a) The advocates of the ‘M oral Sense theory * hold that 
moral sentiment is the ground of moral judgmen t. In other 
words, they maintain that \noral sentiment precedes and 
dete rmines moral judgment. We are so constituted that we 
are spontaneously pleased or displeased with an action, and 
our moral judgment is based on this affective experience or 
feeling. The contemplation o f an ac tion occasions in ns an 
agreeable or disagreeable feeling, a feelin g of app robation 
or liking or a feeling of disapprobation or disg usCa nd this 
feeling is the gro^d of subsequent moral judgment or esti- 
mate that the action is right or wrong. If an action excites" 
in us a disagreeable feeling of dislike, disapprobation or 
disgust, the action is wrong ; if it excites in us an agreeable 
feeling of liking, approbation, admiration, then it is right. 
Consistently with this theory, a r ight action is to be defined 
as - one wfiicfl excites m us an agreeable feeling 
of approbation , and a wrong action as one whicti 
excites 'in ns a disagreeable feeling of dislike or 
"disapprob ation . 
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We see, then, that, according to this theory, moral 
judgment rests, not on reason, but on sentiment. 

(ft) The advocates of the *Bational theoy * go to the 
other extreme and hold that moral jadgment or indgment 
of jright and wr ong co me s first and" the moral sentiments 
are based on such jadgment. Thus the intellectual 


element of moral consciousness precedes and determines 


e a necuve eiemenu 
Thus, according to the former view, moral judgment rests 


on, and is the consequ ence of, m oral sentiment; according to 
th e latte r, moral sentiment r ests on, and is the consequence 
of, moral ju dgment . In other words, according to the 
former, an action is right or wrong, becaus e it produce s 
in the mind a feeli ng" of s atisfact ion or d issatisfactio n ; 
acc ording to the latter, a n action produces in us the 
feeling of satisfaction or dissatisfaction, beca use it is 
intellectually apprehended of judged as f^Bl or wrong. 


eneral objections to the Moral 


— « 

(i) The most obvious objectio n to which this theory is 
open is that it m akes moral judgment depend on feeling — 
which is the most variable and untrustworthy of all mental 
functions. We know that sensations and feelings are variable 


—they ipa ype different in di ffe rent person s (even in the same 
stage of intellectual progress), and consequently t hey cann ot 
be made the objective standard of right and wrong .. In 
'fact, the theory ^'inakes moral con^ct to be too much a 
matter of blind impulse and instinct, depending on a feeling 
springing up in our minds, we do not know how or why.” 

(ii) The theory fai ls to give an adequate explanation n f 

law. As Prof. H. Stephen says, 
action gives us such and such a 
feeling does not explain why we should be bound to do the 
action ; nor why there should be a universal law that men 
should do such and such actions. Feeling by itself is blind 
so to speak, and does not bind one to anything.'' 


obligation, duty or moral 


te mere 
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(iii) Again, i ntrospection reveals to us that we form a 
moral judgment by c onsidering the intention of the agen t 
and comparing his act with a standard, an d t hen experienc e 
a feeling that is in harmony w ith the judgmen t. Thus 
personal con sciousness corroborates the rational vi ew. 

(Tv^ A true system of Psychology tells ns that rea son 
has the supreme place in human cons titution and that hum an 
l ife IS normally guided by i t. Consistently with this psycho¬ 
logical view, the ‘Rational theory’ seems to be the true one. 

B; Function of moral sentiments. 

It has already been pointed out that moral sentiments do 
not constitute a sure criterion or standard of the accuracy of 
the moral judgments {Vide p. 62). As Dr. Calderwood 
remarks, “The law of the rise of moral sentiments, by which 
they depend upon preceding judgments, makes the moral 
sentiment of no value as a standard for deciding the moral 
character of actions. Everything here depends upon the 
validity of the mural judgment *with which they have taken 
their rise. A sentiment of self-satisfaction will attend a judg¬ 
ment of self-approbation, whether that judgment be correct 
or not.” (Hand-book of Moral Philosophy, pp. 206, 207). 

We see, then, that from these moral feelings we cannot 
infer that the co nnected moral judgments are correct , 
though.it may be said that in many cases they are so. 

It must not be supposed from this that moral sentiments 
have no use at all. They a te said to be the very ‘voice of 
conscience.’ By cheering us when we follow the pa th of 
iuty anS by torment ing us when we ^as t ray, they lend a 
Voided suppoi^ t o morality > T hey are the ‘sanctions of 
morality’ and acif a s stimulating as well as restraining fo rces. 
The agre^ble moral sentiments impel us to do what is 
believed to be right, while the disagreeable feelings are 
deterrents, tending to restrain us from doing what is 
viewed as wrong. 
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Thns the importance of the moral sentimentp 
the fact that they tend to prevent wr ont^-doing and eonti * 
nuance in immorality a nd thereby to preserve the purity of 
our moral constitution. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that habit modifies the moral sentiment s. Continuance in, 
immoral conduct blunts our moral sentiments and gives rise 
to utter shamelessness. If a man goes against the voice o f 
his conscience and continues to perform acts that he know s 
to be wrong, his moral sens ibility is gradually weakene d,. 
and ne ultimately come s down t o the level of brute s. As 
Dr. Martineau remarks, “Whatever resistance a man may 
encounter at the outset from bis compunctions will rapidly 
give way; each expostulation will be fainter than its prede¬ 
cessor, and the tendencies that quench it will establish a 
less disputed sway ; till, at last, every murmur of remon¬ 
strance dies, and the autocracy of inclination is complete. 
What is the effect and amount of this change ? Simply 
this : the characteristic human element is gone : the man 
has disappeared ; and in his' place there stands either brute 
or devil/’ (Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. II, p. fc8;. 

>/§ 5. Notions of good and bad, right and wrong, moral 
law and the highest good. 

In the previous chapters, and also in this chapter, when 
analysing moral consciousness, we had to use the terms 
‘good' and ‘bad*, ‘right' and ‘wrong', ‘moral law’ and ‘the 
highest good’. In the present section we proceed to explain 
the terms in a general way. 

(a) Good and bad (or evil). The highest good. 

The terms ‘good’ and ‘bad' (or ‘evil') are sometimes used 
in Ethics to express moral quality. But as these terms are 
too wide, signifying anything that is desirable or undesirable, 
eligible or obnoxious, whether moral or non*moral, the terms 
‘right' and ‘wrong' are generally preferred. We may, 
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however, use the expressions morally good and moraUy bad 
to signify moral quality. 

It should be stated in this connection that the words 
*good' and *evir are used as adjectives and also as nouns. 
Thus, when we speak of ‘material and immaterial goods,' 
‘a relative good' and ‘ the absolute or the highest good' &o., 
we evidently use the word 'good' as a noun. 'Good’ used 
in this way implies ‘an object of desire or pursuit,' ‘anything 
that is sought,' e.g., wealth, health, courage, &c. ‘Evil,' 
again, (used as a noun), means 'anything undesirable or 
obnoxious, anything which we like to shun or avoid,' e. g., 
poverty, disease, cowardice, &c. 

A’ distinction is drawn ii\ Ethics between good as an end 
and good as means. If, for instance, happiness be good, then 
wealth and health as means of attaining happiness are also 
good i again, if health be a good, then regular physical 
exercise, regulation of diet, taking of good medicine are also 
good as means of securing health. It will be easy now to 
understand the distinction between a relative good and the 
absolute or the highest good of man. A ‘relative good’ is good 
as a means, i. e., it is an object which is desired, not for it¬ 
self, but for the sake of an ulterior end or good which, again, 
may be relative to a still higher end, and so on. By the 
‘absolute good of man,' again, we mean "the good which is 
desired for its own sake, and is not subordinate to any 
ulterior good". In short, it is not good as means to a higher 
good; it is the highest good— the ultimate end of human 
activity. Every voluntary action is relative to an end or 
object of desire ; and among ends, there is a gradation, cul¬ 
minating in the supreme end or the highest good which is 
the goal of life.*"There must be a final, absolute or ultimate 
end to which everything else which we desire is relative and 
subordinate; else we should go on ad infinitum and desire 
would be left void and objectless.” 

Wo oonclude^ therefore, that the ultimate, absolute or 
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highest good of man is intrinsically good, in the sense that 
it is desired for its own sake, and not for the sake of any¬ 
thing else. In other words, it is not a means to any higher 
end or good. “It is the ultimate end of human activity; 
the one end to which all human interests and human pur¬ 
suits are subordinate—the perfect consummation of human 
aims” ; and, as we shall see later on, it is at once a personal 
or private good and an impersonal or common good.* 

The various theories of the highest good— e.g., Hedonism, 
Kigorism and Eudoomonism will be fully discussed later on.t 

(b) Notions of right and wrong and Moral Law. 

As we have said above, ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ are the two 
terms best fitted to express moral quality. The central prob¬ 
lem of Ethics is : What is the exact significance of the terms 
‘right’ and ‘wrong’ as applied to conduct ? Or, in what does 
the rightness or wrongness of an action consist ? And the 
various ethical theories are attempts primarily to solve 
this problem. These theories are postponed for subsequent 
treatment. We may here simply indicate the meanings of 
the terms. 

The word ‘right’ is derived from Latin rectus, meaning 
‘straight’ or “according to rule.” The word ‘wrong,’ again, is 
connected with the word ‘wring’ and means literally ‘twisted.’ 
Hence it has come to mean “not according to rule.” . 

Hence by ‘right conduct’ is meant “conduct or action 
which is in accordance with a moral law or principle,” and 
by ‘wrong conduct' is meant “conduct or action that is in 
violation of a moral law.” 

'' A distinction is sometimes drawn between perso^nal good or “good 
that is desired by a person for himself” and impersonal good or “good 
that is desired by a person for the sake of another or the society or 
community at large.” 

1 By Hedonism is meant the theory that the highest good of man 
consists in pleasure or gratification of sensibility. By Biforism is meant 
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We see, then, that the notions of right and wrong involve 
the notion of law. For instance, a particular act of kind¬ 
ness is right, because, as a general principle, kindness is 
right. Hence a moral law may be called “a standard or 
test of right and wrong.'*' It is a general principle for 
determining the rightness or wrongness of conduct. This 
notion of law is not always explicit. It is often implicit, and 
particular cases of conduct are often judged as right or 
wrong without any distinct apprehension of the general 
principles involved in the judgments. 

It has been said above that 'right' means "according to 
rule or law." Kules or laws, however, have reference to 
soma result, end or good to be achieved by them. Hence in 
most systems of moral philosophy moral laws are looked 
upon as the means for attaining the highest good or the 
supreme end of life; and 'right conduct’ is ultimately de¬ 
fined as “conduct which leads to the attainment of the 
highest good” and ‘wrong conduct’ as “conduct that leads 
to the non-attainment of the highest good.” In other words, 
an action is right or wrong according as it is conducive to, 
or subversive of, the highest good (pleasure or perfection)— 
the ultimate standard of moral judgment. This interpreta¬ 
tion of the terms “right and wrong conduct” and “moral 
law” is consistent with the moral theories of Hedonism and 
Eudsemonism. It is not accepted by Bigorisra which looks 
upon ‘right conduct’ or ‘strict obedience to Moral Law for 
its own sake’ as itself the highest good. 

Thus, according to Hedonism and Eudscmonism, a moral 
law is “the statement of the value of an action which resides 


the theory that the highest good consists in a purely rational activity 
and suppression of sensibility—in strict obedience to the Moral Law ont 
of a pure disinterested regard for it. By EudtemQnitm is meant the 
theory that the highest good consists in a synthesis of rationality and 
sensibility, perfection and satisfaction {Vide Ch. XI, XIV, XV). 

10 
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in its helpfuiness or capability to produce the highest good.^^ 
In Eigorism, too, ‘‘a moral law is the statement of the value 
of an action, but the value is supposed to be inherent in the 
action itself apart from any of its consequences/^* 


NOTE. 

Relation of moral sentiment and moral judgment.' 

We have said above in ])p. 67-G9, when dealing with the 
relation of moral judgment and moral sentiment, that the ‘Rational 
theory* is more satisfactory tlian the ‘Moral Hense or Senti¬ 
mental theory.* We hold that moral judgment is more funda¬ 
mental than moral sentiment. In other words, we maintain that 
moral judgment which is essentially intellectual is the origin, 
ground, basis or foundation of moral sentiment. But we must 
not too sharjdy divide our mofal experience into two appreciable 
stages—first, moral judgment, and then, after aii appreciable or 
long interval, moral sentiment. As soon as a moral judgment 
is passed, a group of moral sentiments in harmony with the 
judgment arises in the mind of the subject. 


* It may be pointed out in this connection that moral laws are 
general regulative principles to which our actions should conform. In 
being regulative principles, moral laws differ from natural laws. A law 
of nature is simply a general statement about what is, Le., an actual 
fact. It implies the way in which things of a particular class must 
necessarily behave in virtue of something in their own essential nature, 
e,g,, the Law of Gravitation which simply states that bodies tend to 
move in certain ways relatively to one another. A,moral law is a law 
which states that something ought to he. It may also be stated here 
that moral laws are either ultimate or first principles, or secondary laws 
derived from them. As an example of the former, we may take the 
Hegelian maxim **Be a person, and respect others as persons.” See 
“Outlines of General Philosophy,*’ Ch. XVIII, § 8 and § 5, footnote, 
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Nature, Method and Object op Moral Judgment. 

§ 1. Nature and method of moral judgment. 

A moral judgment means a judgment regarding the moral 
quality of an action—a judgment which sets forth whether 
an action is right or wrong. In other words, “moral 
judgme nt is the mental act of discernii^ and pr onouncing a 
particular action~t^av e the quality or p redicate of rightnes a~ 
and obligatorines s or it s oppo site, o^ which a general idea 
or standard is already before the mind." 

Now, it is evident that a moral judgment, like other 
judgments, presupposes (i) a subje ct that jud ges—i.e., a 
r ational mind ca pable of judg ing t hings according to stan d¬ 
ards, (l i) a n object that is judged , (iii) a standard accordin g 
t o which the ob ject is judged^ and (iv) a facult y or powe r 
of judging. It must not be supposed that moral judgment 
is simply of the nature of what is called a judgment in 
Logic. As Prof. Mackenzie observes, “It is not merely a 
judgment about, but a judgmen^?^H. It does not mer ely 
state the nature ofsome object, but c omp ar es it with a 
standard , and by means of the standard pronounc es it to be 
good or evIlTright or wrong, lliis is what is me ant by say- 
ing that the morarpoint oT view is no rmative." (Manual of 
Ethics, p. 127). Similarly, Prof. Muirhead remarks, “There 
is a distinction (to go no deeper) between a judgment of 
fact and a judgment upon fact, corresponding to the distinc¬ 
tion between ‘judgment' in its logical sense of ‘proposition' 
and ‘judgment' in its judicial sense of ‘sentence'. It is with 
judgment in the latter sense that Ethics has to do. It deals 
with conduct as the subject of judicial judgment, not with 
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conduct merely as a physical fact/’ (Elements of Ethics^ 
p. 17). Thus, mor al judgment is n ot a mere statement of 
fact, but is a judgment of value or worth . It involves 
reference to the ideal of goodness. It is critical, normativ e, 
regulative and practical ; it consist s in judging w hat an 
action should he. It is a judgment w hich sets forth whether 
an act is c o nduc i ve to the ultimate end or good . It furthe r 
carries with it the convi ction of the agent’s responsibility. 

The moral quality of an act, then, is recognised in this 
way : when we perceive that a voluntary act has been per¬ 
formed, we compare it with the moral standard that is 
already present in our minds, and thus judge whether 
that act is in conformity or out of conformity with it, ie,, 
whether it is right or wrong. In other words, moral judg¬ 
ment involves the application of a standard to a particular 
moral act. It should be borne in mind that, in estimating 
the moral character of an action, we must take into account 
the whole intention of the agent, the entire attitude of the 
person at the time of the Action. We must not judge the 
moral quality of an act, simply by the actual outward con¬ 
sequences or by the principal end or motive for the sake of 
which the act has been performed. {Vide object of moral 
judgment below). 


From the foregoing remarks it is clear that moral indg-, 
men t in volves intellectual exercise, and not sensibility . 
In fact, moral judgment is inferential, involving the appli- 
cation of a standard to a particular case, though we must 
not suppose that our ordinary moral judgments involve 
explicit reasoning or inference. The element of inference in 
such cases is inplicit. It is only in complex cases or in 
reflective examination that the whole process becomes 
explicit—the moral principles are explicitly held before the 
mind and reflected upon and applied to the cases under 
consideration. {Vide Ch. V, p. 71). 

It is also clear from the above that moral judgment, like 
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every other judgment, is purely intellectual and is devo id of 
moral gnality . It is, of coarse, logically correct or incorrect, 
bat it is not characterised as morally right or wrong, good 
or bad. In other words, a moral jadginent, as each, is n ot 
a n object of moral jadgme nt. It is not itself a moral act, or 
Sh act having moral qaality. Bat perverse moral judgments, 
as distinguished from merely incorrect ones, are moral 
acts having the moral quality of wrongness; and they 
are accordingly objects of moral condemnation {Vide 
Chapter IV, § 4). 

§ of moral judgment. 

We have seen before that the object of moral judgment 
is voluntary action or actioh for t he rea lisation of a foreseen 
and desired end, and that, accordingly, non-voluntary actions 
are excluded from the scope of moral jadgment. We have 
also seen that habitual act ions, t hough non»volantary, are 
still reg arded as objects of moral judgment, just because they 
^re the results of repeated voluntary actions, and because 
Ime initiative is always taken by a volitional impulse.* 

\ But the above statement that the object of moral judg* 
mt^t is voluntary action raises an important question. We 
knoW that every complete voluntary action involves internal 
and external factors.^ It begins with or springs out of certain 


The following remark made by Prof. Mmrbead on the subject of 
habitual actions deserves notice ; “Though the habit may have become 
so strong as to have completely mastered the will and we can no longer 
be said to be responsible for its consequences, yet there was a time 
when each repetition of the action was voluntary ; so that, while we 
cannot strictly be said to be responsible for the habitual act as an isolated 
event, seeing thabit is not a voluntary one, we are responsible for it as 
an instance of a habit which has been voluntarily acquired, and which 
we ought to have checked before it became inveterate. In other words, 
what we really judge in such a case is the series of voluntary acts 
whereby the habit has become irresistible.” (Elements of Ethics, p. 44). 
See also Aristotle’s Ethics, Book III, Ch. YII. 
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states and processes within the mind and completes itself by 
producing certain external conseqnences or results.* Hence 
the question arises : “On which of the factors of an ac tion 
does its moral quality depen d ? On its mental antecedent s 
or its external results ? Is it ac cording to the former or t he 
latter that we must judge th e moral character of an action ? *' 

{a) In the first plac e, a little reflection will convince us 
that we cannot judg e the moral quality of an action by j ts 
actual outward results or consequences. It would be quite 
reasonable for us to do so, if we were sure that the actual 
results must exactly agree with and express the agent’s 
desire and intention. But i t is a matter of comninn nhRp.rvji, - 
tion that ‘the actual res ults are often different from, and 
sometimes ehlireTy contrary to, what was intended .’ Thus 
it is ^metimes found that the agent intends to produce a 
good result, but, through the interference of circumstances, 
a bad result is produced. If a skilful smgeon, to t he best of 
his belie f and judgment, 7^erforms an operation to cure a 
patient, and the pa tient die s from it, the actual result is 
bad ^ bu t still the ac ti on of the tmrgeon c annot bs judged a s 
wrong. Again , it is sometimes found that a person intends 
to produce a bad result, but a good result is produced by 
chance. '“If I,"’ said Dr. Johnson, “fling half-a-crown to a 
beggar with in tention to break his head and he picks it ui) 
and buy s victuals with it, t he ph ysic al effec t^s good' li nt^ 
with resp ect to me, the action is ve ry wrong .” In fact, if we 
look at actions solely from an external point of view, the 
distinctions between moral and non-moral acts will be 
obliterated j and in many cases wrong acts will be justified 
and right acts condemned. 

(b) We conclude, therefore, that the moral value of an 

For a complete analysis of voluntary action, see Chapter IV, § 2, 
pp. 44-4B. An action includes **the whole process from the first stir of 
origination in the mind to the last pulsation of visible effect in the world.” 
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acti on does not dep end on the external conBequen ces. To 
]a 5ge arie^ht the moral wort h of an action, we must tak e 
’Tiito our consideration its mental antecedents—the mental 
states and processes out o f which it springs. We mast not 
forget that it is the purity of the source that determines the 
moral goodness of an act, else “the charity of one whose 
heart overflows with the milk of human kindness and the 
charity of an ambitious schemer will stand on the same foot¬ 
ing.” As Prof. Green insists, “It is not by the outward 
form that we kno w w hat mo ral action is . We know it, so to 
speak, on the inner side.” If th e inner side b e cut off, th e 
outer s ide lose s all its moral sig nificance. 

But here a new difliculty pres ent s itself to us : Are we 
t o judge the mor.il quality of an act by its motive atone i,e7, 
the desired end for the sake of which the act was performed 
(as some have supposed) ? Now, though the motive whence 
the a ct spr ings must be taken into account in passing a 
moral judgment,^we^cannot judge ac^'ding to~t his aT^ie ; 
f or the end or motive may in itself be innocent and even 
positively g o od^ and yet the ineane hiajTTje qu ite wrong . In 
other words, a man may act out of a good motive, and yet 
the means adopted by him for realising the motive may be 
morally wicked. The motiv e of a thie f an d jhat of an hones t 
trader are the sam e, the id ea of p ecuni ary gain ; and 
this iii itself is no doubt quite inn ocent. But t o realise his 
motive, th e thie f adopts unfair means, st ealing ; and 
"hence his act is wrong. 

It follows froui this tha t, in judging the mo ral character 
of an action , we must take into account, not o nly the motive 
or the end aimed at fthat which induced the agent to act), 
"but also t he means selected by the agent for realising it. 

In fact, to judge an act simply by the nature of the 
motive or the end aimed at (without considering the nature 
of the means) is to assume the dangerous principle that “the 
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end justifies the tneans”;* and it is obvious that even the 
most criminal or wicked actions may often be justified, 
if this principle be accepted. In the case of many wicked 
actions it may be shown that they were committed 
for the sake of innocent or even noble motives or ends. 
Surely such wrong acts cannot be excused, even though 
their ends or motives are good. A person may commit 
fraud to further the prospects of his friend, a robber 
may commit robbery to support his family or to relieve 
the distress of poor persons; but still the act of fraud or 
robbery cannot be justified. “We cannot (justifying the 
means by the end) defend the persecutor of heresy whose 
instruments were *the thumb-screw and the stake’ and whose 
motive ‘the advancement of the glory of the Lord’.” 

The truth is that, when two acts are connected as means 
and end and form one complex act, “the inferior moial 
quality of the one spoils the superior moral quality of the 
other, much as a discordant note may mar the excellence of 
its companion.” 

(c) From what has been said above it is clear that, to 
judge rightly the moral quality of an act, we must take into 
account the whole intention of the a gent; for intention com- 
prises, as we nave seen'before.t the motive or the end for the 
sake of which the act is designed and performed, as well as 
the means and foreseen consequences of realising it. How, 
then, do we know the intention of the agent ? Now, in the 
case of our own acts, there is no difficulty ; we ourselves 
know in every case what our intention is, or has been •, a^ 
we judge our own acts in every case by what we know to be 
or to have been our intention. But when we judge an act 
performed by another, we first infer from the facts and 

This means that a good end ]ustifies evil means. {Vide Maoehia- 
velli’s view, Chapter II, Note 8, See also Note 2, pp. 85-87). 

r t Vidt Chapter IV, § 2. 
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circumstancea of the case what his intention was, and then 
we judge the act by what is known in this way about his 
intention. Thus the real s eat of the moral quality is the 
whole complex intention o r volition. In other words ^ the real 
o bject of moral judgment is the whole intention of the agent. 

But we may go further. We have seen before that inten¬ 
tion presupposes deliberation and choice or self-determina'« 
tion on the part of the agent and is thus indicative of his 
character. Hence we may also say that it is the character 
of th e agent as expressed in the intention, or the a^eni 
'Timself that is the object of moral jiidg n^nt. As Prof. 
IVlac kenzie says, “Th e mo ral judgment is not properly passed 
upon a thing dmie. but npn n a pcrmn doin g." ' 

It may be pointed out in this connection that the 
controversy as to whether the moral quality of an action 
depends upon the motive or the consequences has become 
historic, the Utilitarians maintaining that a judgment is 
passed upon an act for its consequences,* and the Intui-' 
tionists insisting that a judgment is passed upon an act 
for its inner spring or motive. It has already been 
shown that the moral value of an action depends upon 
the intention ( which includes the motive). In other 
words, it depends, not upon all the consequences of the 
act, but only upon those consequences that were anticipated 
and intended. A man cannot be held responsible for 
the consequences which he did not foresee (except in so 

far as he is responsible for not foreseeing them). 

/• 

Summ ary. From the foregoing remarks it is evident that— 

« —II 

(1) The object of moral judgment is voluntary action 
or action for the realisation of a foreseen and desired end $ 
non-voluntary actions are non-moral, i.e., excluded from the 
scope of moral judgment. 

(2) The moral quality of a voluntary act does not depend 

CL the popular maxim “All’s well that ends well”. 

XI 
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uponKA« actual external consequences or results, bafcTtfKm 
the intention. It is not sufficient that good or bad resoltd ar# 
actually produced by actions. It is necessary to enquire 
how far such results were anticipated and intetvded. 

(3) Since intention indicates the character of the agent, 
it may be said that ultimately it is the character of the agent 
or the agent himself that is the object of moral judgment. 

^ § 8. The question of the object of moral judgment in- 
'volves another question : Whom do we judge fi rst ? Ourselves 
or others ?* Does moral judgment originate in self-refiection 
or external observation of others ? Do we judge our own 
actions primarily or the actions of others ? Whose actions 
are the direct objects of moral judgment ? Our own or those 
of others ? According to most English moralists, we begin 
with estimatinFotne rs and tnen transfer the habit to our ¬ 
selve s. In other words, we primarily and directly judge the 
actions of others and then turn round, so t o speak, to judg e 
our own actions ; and when we judge ourselves, we rea lly 
place ourselves in the posi tion of others, and imagine how 
oth eTs would judge us . W e judg e o urselveF'froin~the stand¬ 
point of an app.ntn tnr” (as Adam Smith WOUld put 

it). The theory that our moral judgment begins with the es> 
timation of others has been held by philosophers of different 
schools, and their views have been summarised by Dr. Marti* 
neau in the following words :—“When we have sden in a 
neighbour how a certain action sits upon the human charac¬ 
ter, we discover (says Adam Smith) whether it will be beoom* 
ing in ourselves. * * Bentham and James Mill rest the same 
general answer on a different ground. We first apply moral 
terms, they tell ns, to those acts of others which directly 
benefit us; next, to those which, though benefiting a stranger,' 
we like to encourage for the chance of their being sometimes 

* This qaestion has been fuUy disenssed by Dr. Ifartaoean in hiS 
Types of Ethieal Theory, Vol, 11, pp. 27-89. 
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lepested upon ns j and, last of all, When these habits have 
famished ns with general rales of praise and blame, to acts 
of oar own, falling ander the analogies we have established. 

.With Mr. Herbert Spencer, the ‘moral conscionsness^ 

is wholly a social product, due to the observed or experi¬ 
enced consequences of executed action ; and pre-eminently, 
among those consequences, to the^enaftiss, of public opinion, 
and of law.The moral consciousness is the self¬ 

application of a lesson learned ab extra {i. e., from external 
observation). We also find Mr. Leslie Stephen saying, ‘Moral 
sense is a product of social factor. Conscience is the utter¬ 
ance of the public spirit of the race, ordering us to obey the 
primary conditions of its welfare’.” (Types of Ethical 
Theory, Vol. II, pp. 27-28). • 

Criticism. But the above view is open to a grave 
objection. We hav e seen before tha t the real seat of moral 
qua lity is the internal dspidt of voluntary actio n. We have 
found that , in ju dging a voluntary action, we must take into 
our c onsideration the desire, 'motive, intentio n^ whence the 
a ction springs f and th^e are subjective facta which canlie 
know n, in the first instance^ not through exteriiaTobseroaiion , 
b ut thromh internal vercevtwn, introspectioti or self-conr 
sciotisness. In other words, we can be directly conscious of 
' ^these factTln the case o f our'Own actions, and only indirectly 
and inferentially in the case of t he actions of otners . Mence 
our o wn actions are the primary and direct ob jects of moral 
judgment. As Br. Martineau observes, ‘‘Of other meh^s 
actions the visible pact,* which follows on the mental ante¬ 
cedents, is the first element that comes before our view ; all 
that precedes is beyond the reach of eye and ear, and is read 
off only by infevence from the external sign. That sign would 
be unmeaning to us, were not the thing signified already 
familiar to us by our own inner experience. • • Without 


* That is to say, movements and oonsequenoes. 
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sasceptibility to love, how stupidly should we stare at the 
kiss of the mother to the child I Without openness to sorrow, 
at the prostrate and sobbing mourner ! Without sense of 
religion, at the clasped hands of prayer i * * Criticism then, 
like charity, ‘begins at home’ and finds, in our own con¬ 
sciousness, the prototypes of all the sentiments and springs 
of action which it redetects and appreciates abroad.” {Ibid., 
pp. 29-80).* 

From the foregoing remarks it is clear that moral judg- 
menf is directly and primarily self-judgment or self-criticism. 
In other words, o ur moral es tima tes originate in self-reflec- 
tion. We pass judgments primari ly and directly on our ow n 
acti ons and indirect ly o n those of other s ; since we can inter - 
pret the actions of oth ers by wh at we have e xperienced in 
ourselves. As Prof. H. Stephen says, “ Direct mor al 
judgment is possible only in the case of ou r own action s 
—it must be an act of our own se^-consciousne^s. It 
follows that, in judging the~actions of others, wo must con¬ 
ceive them as'our'own and thh^ jmw w e^ should judge 
Ourselves~under th e same circumstances.” I 


Dr. Martiaeau cautions us against a possible misapprehension. 
He says that we must not too sharply divide our experience into two 
apx^reciable stages—first, self-judgment, and then, after an interval, judg¬ 
ment on others. To quote his own words : “In saying that our moral 
estimates originate in self-reilection, I do not mean to maintain that a 
solitary human being could have them ; or that there are two appreciable 
stages in our actual experience, first of self-judgment, and then, after an 
interval, of judgment directed upon others. Doubtless, the presence of 
others is indispensable to the development of this part of our nature : 
not less than external physical objects are requisite to the unfolding of 
our perceptive power. But in neither case does this circumstance entitle 
the objective factor to any priority, of time, or of causality. ...This view 
does not in the least contradict, but only more accurately define and 
interpret, our main position, that the moral consciousness is at its origin 
engaged in self-esti^nation, and does not circuitously reach this end 
through a prior critique upon our fellow-men. The self-consciousness is 
elicited by the image we see of ourselves on the theatre of life ; but thus 
awakened carries with it, of its own inharent essence, the self-judgment 
in which moral sentiment consists ; and the judgment passes on to 
others, simply as implicated in the same nature with ourselves." (Types 
of Ethical Theory, Vol. II, pp, 30-38). 

I First Principles of Moral Science, pp. 81, 82. 
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NOTES. 


Note 1. The question may be asked : Is an intention itself 
the object of moral judgment, or is it necessary for the intention 
to be embodied in an overt act before moral judgment can 
properly be passed on it ? To this it may be replied that we do 
j)a8S judgments on intentions and even on desires. Such a judg¬ 
ment finds its full expression in the Sermon on the Mount where 
“the eye of lust and the heart of hate are called to account with 
the adulterer and the murderer.*' {Vule Matthew s Gospel, V. 21, 
22, 27, 28). In fact, regarding intention, it may be said that “an 
intention itself is an action on the part of the rational self—it is 
the result of choice ; it is a determination, a fully-formed purpose, 
a determined effort to produce a result**; and, as such, it has a 
moral value of its own. It must be remembered, however, that 
a man who acts upon a good intention formed by himself is 
better than one who simply forms a good intention or a pious 
resolution not embodied in an overt act ; for the former, by his 
act, brings about, or at least tries his best to bring about, some 
consequences beneficial to societf. 

Note 2. The question may be asked : Does the end ever 
justify the moans ? We have said above that, as a rule, the end 
does not justify the means. In other words, wrong actions can¬ 
not be excused even if the ends aimed at are good. There are 
exceptional cases, however, in which the goodness of the end 
seems, to justify the evil means or at least serves as an extenuating 
circumstance. Are we not justified, it may be asked, in inflicting 
bodily injuries on a robber, to save the life and property of 
an innocent person ? Does not the end justify the means 
here ? Take again another case. The motive of a guardian in 
punishing his ward and curtailing his liberty is the ward's im¬ 
provement. Ilfre the motive is good, but the means, viz,^ inflic¬ 
tion of pain, is in itself bad. Does not the end justify the means 
here ? Again, we find in every civilised state that judges and 
magistrates as representatives of the Government are constantly 
imposing punishments on guilty persons for the prevention of 
crime. Here also a good end justifies evil means. 
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But the above cases do not warrant us in holding that the 
end justifies the means and that, therefore, in judging the moral 
character of an action, we may safely ignore the means and take 
into account only the motive or the end aimed at. We must 
always hold as a rule that the end does not justify the means. 

In fact, it may be shown that such cases are only apparent. 
When we closely examine the cases in which the ends appear to 
justify the means, we find in every such case some special reason 
why the evil character of the means is not looked upon as im¬ 
parting a bad character to the whole act. In some cases ''it can be 
pleaded either that the means used, though evil in themselves^ 
are for the greater good of those that suffer by them, or that 
they are submitted to voluntarily for the good of others (as in 
cases of self-sacrifice)’'.*** Take the'case of an affectionate father 
who punishes his son in order that the son may shake off evil 
habits. Here the motive of the father, viz,, the improvement of 
the character of his son, is good, and the means, viz,, infliction of 
pain connected with the punishment, is bad ; but the act of the 
father is justified, because the m^ans used, though evil, is for the 
greater good of the son himself who suffers by the means, and 
not for the good of any other person. Again, in such a case, it can 
be shown that the motive of the agent is positively good or 
exceptionally noble, and that the means used, though evil in 

I 

itself, is the best or the most appropriate under the circum¬ 
stances, and that no better means can be thought of or are 
available, and that, therefore, the agent uses the evil means, 
much against his own will, for the realisation of the good end. 
The truth is that it is the character of the agent that is ulti¬ 
mately the object of moral judgment, and conduct or voluntary 
action is good or bad only in relation to character. Hence we 
cannot estimate the moral quality of an action unless we take 
into account the character of the agent as it is manifested in and 
affected by his whole act. But this implies that we must take 
into account the whole intention of the agent—his deliberate 
choice of means and end. 

^ Prof. H. Stephen, First Principles of Moral Science^ 
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The principle that *'the end justifies the means” must be re¬ 
garded as dangerous from the ethical point of view, because the 
acceptance of it may lead to the formation of criminal disposi¬ 
tions. We know that, according to the principle of transference of 
interest, the means gradually become as interesting or desirable 
as the end itself, and come to be sought for their own sake, 
independently of the original end. Hence, if men be allowed to 
perform wrong actions for the realisation of good ends, they may 
gradually come to perform wrong actions independently of the 
original ends and thus acquire criminal dispositions. As Burke 
says, “Criminal means, once tolerated, are soon preferred, as pre¬ 
senting a shorter cut to the object than through the highway of 
moral virtues.” 

We conclude, then, thaf^ wrong acts cannot be permitted, 
defended or justified even if the ends or objects aimed at are 
good. Ethics as the science of morality condemns the adoption 
of evil means. 


The question is sometimes asked : was St* Crispin right in stealing 
leather to make shoes for the poor 9 For the story of St. Crispin and 
the discussion of tliis question, See Appendix A, p. xii. 

It may be pointed out in this conneetion that the means may some¬ 
times be good and the end may be bad, e.y., a person may save th^ 
life of another to use him as an instrument of immoraJity. It is easy 
to see that the conduct of the agent in such a case is sinful and 
blameworthy. An act is morally bad if either ths meaus or the end be bad# 



CHAPTEK VII. 

Springs of Action. 

§ 1. We have seen in Chapter IV, Sec. 2, that all 
psychical actions have springs, causes, origins or sources 
within the mind ; which, as we know, are disagreeable feel¬ 
ings of want rising into mpulses or tendencies to act. In the 
present chapter we proceed to classify the springs of human 
action. A classification of the springs of action is necessary 
in an ethical treatise, because it leads to a clearer under¬ 
standing of the various wants and desires of human nature. 

How, then, are we to classify the impulses or springs of 

action ? A little reflection will convince us that a classifica- 

•/ 

tion of the springs of actions or impulses practically means 
a classification of the wants of human nature, which range 
from the wants of the organic life expressing themselves in 
appetites up to the more purely mental wants expressed in 
the intellectual, aesthetic and moral sentiments. It is also 
easy to see that a classification of wants is substantially a 
classification of the feelings. For every feeling is capable 
of giving rise to a want and desire in some way or other.* 

It should be stated here that the springs of action have 
been classified psychologically and ethically by Dr. James 
Martineau, one of the most eminent of recent Intuitionist 

“All feelings are capable of becoming spring^ of action, because 
they are all capable of becoming pleasurable or painful, and therefore of 
giving rise to wants, and to actions for overcoming them. When a feel¬ 
ing is disagreeable, it expresses a want or defect, and whatever will 
remove it is felt as a need and thereby berames an object of desire. 
When it is agreeable, it expresses the acquisition of some good, and the 
absence of it is felt as a want, and whatever will renew it becomes an 
object of desire and motive of tiction.” (Prof. H. Stephen). 
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writers. He has drawn out an elaborate table of the springs 
and has arranged them in order of merit and has given us 
in this connection his view of the mode of moral judgment. 
We shall examine here the psychological classification and 
ethical gradation of the springs of action as given by him 
and also his account of moral judgment. The psychological 
classification of the springs of action is based on their points 
of similarity and dissimilarity as mental phenomena. The 
ethical classification of them is based on their relative 
moral values. 

§ 2. Psychological classification of the springs of 
action or impulses. 

Martineau brings all sprfngs of action or impulses under 
two classes —"Primary and Secondary. By the former he 
means ‘‘those impulses which urge a man, in the way of un¬ 
reflecting instinct, to appropriate objects or natural expres¬ 
sions”; by the latter he means “those which supervene upon 
self knowledge and experience *and in which the preconcep¬ 
tion is present of an end gratifying to some recognised feel¬ 
ing.” (Types of Ethical Theory, II, p. 135). In other words, 
the primary springs of action arc the natural impulses or 
tendencies of human nature, the secondary sprfngs of action 
are those inclinations or tendencies which are acquired 
through experience and habit. The former are consciously 
directed towards appropriate objects, the latter towards the 
pleasures experienced by the agent as arising from the 
gratification of the former. Thus the secondary impulses 
are transformations of the primary, each primary impulse 
being transformed by the supervening love of pleasure into 
a corresponding «econdary impulse. 

Thus, one may be prompted by natural hunger to seek 
food (which is necessary for the well-being of the system), 
or he may be led to seek a certain variety of food after 
tasting it and deriving an agreeable .^xperience therefrom. 

12 
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1. The primary springs of action. These are classified 
into four groups :— 

1. Propensions, making us strive towards those things 
which are necessary for maintaining or continuing physical 
life. As Dr. Martineau says, “They are the forces of first 
necessity for the mere physical life in its individual main* 
tenance or successive continuance, and exhibit the lowest 
terms on which it could hold its footing in the world at all.^' 
{Ibid., Vol. II, p. 140). These include 

{a) Appetites {Hunger, thirst, sexual appetite) having 
reference' respectively to food, drink and sex ; (6) animal 
spontaneity or the impulse towards physical activity, 
alternating with repose. 

2. Passions. These are repuhions, thrusting away 
what is hurtful or inharmonious or else withdrawing us 
thence, and include— 

(а) Antipathy, or dislike for an evil which is present. 

(б) Anger, or aversion towards what has just hurt us. 

(c) Fear, or aversion towards a future evil. 

Deferring to the primary passions, Dr. Martineau re¬ 
marks, “They are evidently provisions for entrenching our 
nature in security amid threatening or invading ills, and 
removing to a distance whatever jars with its appointed life. 

.Towards an object of natural aversion immediately 

before us, we feel Antipathy j towards that which has just 
hurt us, we experience Anger ; towards that which menaces 
us with evil, we look with Fear.” {Ibid., p. 141). 

3. Affections —attractions towards other persons or 
animals reminding us of our kind. These are 

{a) Parental, ‘directed towards the child in whom the 
parental being is continued and the parental image renewed'. 

(6) Social, ‘directed towards our equals, who are not, 
however, our absolute equals or mere self-repetitions.' 

(c) Compassionate, ‘directed towards those that are 
in want'. « 
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4. Sentiments —directed towards ^‘ideal relations, 
objects of apprehension or thought that are above us, yet 
potentially ours/^ Thus they appear as aspirations towards 
*what is higher than ourselves.” They include— 

(a) Wonder or intellectual sentiment, leading us to 
inquire into the nature and causes of events. 

(5) Admiration for beauty. This is the aesthetic senti¬ 
ment which underlies the artistic endeavour to produce 
beautiful things and the natural desire to surround one’s self 
with what is beautiful in nature and art. 

(c) Beverence or the moral sentiment directed towards 
the Moral Ideal and what is good and perfect in the character 
of rational beings. This underlies our moral endeavour to 
be what we shotdd be. 

II. The secondary springs of action include— 

1. Secondary propensions, such as 

(a) Gluttony and love of luxury (e.g., rich foods and 

drinks). — - ^ 

(b) Love of sensual delights (voluptuousness). 

(c) Love of physical exercise {e.g., riding, walking &o). 

(d) Love of ease. 

(e) Love of power. 

(/) Love of money or gain.* 

2. . Secondary passions or acquired repulsions, e g., 

(а) Malice, censoriousness, ill-will, or the fondness for 
finding fault with others. 

(б) Vindictiveness, or the cherishing of anger. 

(c) Suspiciousness or mistrust, suspecting evil from 
others and cherishing of fear. 

8. Secondary affections (sentimentality) including— 

(a) Love or fondness for self-regarding play with 
children, 

” Money and power are at first sought as means to pleasure and 
Inxnry, bat afterwards for their own sake, in accordance with the priq* 
ciple of Transference of Interest. (See Ob. XI, § 8, foot'note). 
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(b) Love or fondness for the delights of social 
intercourse. 

(c) Taste for exciting and indulging pity. 

Beferring to the secondary affections, Dr. Martineau 
writes, “If, instead of family affection, freely spent on the 
members of a home, there is a self-regarding play with them 
as instruments of sympathetic interest; if, instead of social 
affection, flowing out upon companions and equals, there is 
the mere love of society as a means of tasting the fruits of 
such affection ; if, instead of Compassion, there grows up 
a taste for exciting and indulging Pity ; this change is 
accurately described by saying that it is a transition from 
natural health to sentimental disease.” (Ibid, p. 177). 

4. Secondary sentiments, e.g., 

(a) Love of self-culture — i.c., love or fondness for the 
delights of intellectual exercise. 

(h) Aestheticism —Love .of Art and devotion to the 
pleasures of taste. 

(c) Interest in Religion and Morality —Love or fondness 
for the discussion of moral and religious topics, simply 
because they" are interesting, «.c., because they bring pleasure. 

Thus, by secondary sentiment, we mean love or fondness 
for the ‘cultivation of intellectual, (esthetic, moral and 
religious sentiments for the sake of the pleasures which 
they bring'. 

We have given above an account of the elementary 
springs or impulses, primary and secondary, as explained by 
Martineau. He also speaks of compound springs of action 
(e.g., love of praise, jealousy, envy &c.) arising from the 
fusion of elementary springs according to the laws of 
association. 

■ The above classification of the springs of action may be 
indicated in the tabular form given below :— 
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Remarks. It cannot be denied that Martineau’s psycho* 
logical classification of the springs of action possesses consi* 
derable merit. It gives ns a clear exposition of their principal 
forms and varieties. It may be said, indeed, that his classi¬ 
fication is incomplete, e.g., in his list of the primary affec¬ 
tions, he does not mention filial, fraternal and conjugal 
affections. Perhaps it would be better to use the single 
expression ‘domestic affection’ which covers parental, filial, 
fraternal and conjugal affections. It may also be said against 
his classification that in it he has mixed up impulses which 
are active tendencies with emotions and sentiments which 
are passive or affective experiences of mind. But this 
objection has little value, for, as we know, impulses have an 
affective basis. An impulse to act is a complex state which 
always originates in, and includes, a feeling, and that feeling 
is a feeling of uneasiness or pain rising out of some want 
or imperfection, whether actually present or only anticipated 
and therefore ideal {Vide pp. 44-45). As we have already 
said, every feeling is capable of becoming a spring of 
action—fp., of generating an impulse* or desire to act. 
{Vide foot-note, p. 88). Thus, anger prompts us to act for 
defence or retaliation ; fear, roused by the thought of future 
injury,'prompts one to act for self-preservation; the intel¬ 
lectual sentiment of wonder excites in ns a desire to enquire 
into the nature and causes of things, and so on. 


* It may be pointed out in this connection that the term ‘impnlae* 
may he used in wider and narrower senses. In the wider sense, it em¬ 
braces all conscious tendencies to action, inclnding the blind intUnetive 
tendenoiet as well as detiret with full consciousness of ends and the self. 
In the narrower sense, impulses simply mean blind instinctive tendencies. 
In this book the word has been used in the wider sense. Observe also 
that the term ‘spring of action’ is used to mean either the feeling of 
uneasiness rising out of some want, or the impulse to act arising out 
of the feeling. The ultimate spring of every psychical action is a feeling 
o| uneasiness or pain rising out of some want or imperfection, and tbfs 
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Thd above olaasification is sometimes described as the 
classification of motives (lit., moving forces). 

§ 3. Ethical classification or gradation of the springs 
of action (their moral order). 

As we have already said, it is based on the relative 
moral values of the springs of action. *‘The following list 
presents the series in the ascending order of worth; the 
chief composite springs being inserted in their approximate 
places, subject to the variations of which their composition 
renders them susceptible. 

LOWEST. 

1. Secondary Passions:—Oensoriousness, Vindictiveness, 
Suspiciousness. 

2. Secondary Organic tropensions :—Love of Ease and 
Sensual Pleasure. 

3. Primary Organic Propensions Appetites. 

4. Primary Animal Propeiisions :—Spontaneous Activity 
(unselective). 

6. Love of Gain (reflective, derivative from Appetite). 

6. Secondary Affections (sentimental indulgence of sym¬ 
pathetic feelings). 

7. Primary Passions :—Antipathy, Pear, Kesentment. 

8. Causal Energy :—Love of power, or Ambition ; Love of 
Liberty. 

9. Secondary Sentiments -Love of Culture. 

10. Primary Sentiments of Wonder and Admiration. 

11. Primary Affections, Parental and Social ; with (approxi¬ 
mately) Generosity and Gratitude. 

12. Primary Affection of Compassion. 

13. Primary Sentiment of Reverence. 

HIGHFiST.’* {Types of Ethical Theory). 

feeling impels or prompts the self to act for overcoming it. In lower 
animus, the feeling impels to action in an automatic way. But in the 
voluntary action of man, it rises through thought to the form of desire 
which is a complex mental state involving the feeling of want, the idea 
df the object needed to relieve it, and a longing or incipient impulse to 
r^eve it by realising the idea. {Vide Oh. IV, pp. 44, 46 ; alsop. 49). 
Hence desire may be said to be the spring of voluntary action, and the 
term is sometimes used in this sense. 
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The above table indicates Martineau's theory of an abso¬ 
lute scale of worth or hierarchy of the springs of action. 
He arranges the springs in a graduated series, according to 
the varying degrees of their moral worth or value. 
According to him, “the springs of action have a fixed and 
unalterable order of moral worth, and form a hierarchy of 
rank, rising one above another in a scale of moral worth, 
from the secondary passions or acquired repulsions (male¬ 
volent impulses) at the bottom to moral sentiment or rever¬ 
ence at the top.” 

The malevolent impulses or the secondary passions are 
the lowest in the scale •, they have their basis in a love of evil 
for its own sake, and are, therefore, never right under any 
circumstances. “They never quit the category of the bad.'^ 

Higher than these are the secondary organic propensions 
or acquired appetites, such as love of eating and drinking, 
love of ease &c., for the sake of the pleasures they bring. 
Though these may not be altogether wrong, they can never 
possess any degree of positive moral merit and are often 
injurious. 

Above these are the primary organic propensions or 
natural appetites. Being necessary to the preservation of 
the individual as well as the species, they stand higher than 
the secondary propensions ; but as they serve directly only 
the purposes of organic life, they occupy a low position in 
the moral scale. 

Higher than these are the natural propensities to 
physical activity or exercise and repose, expressing, as they 
do, ‘the animal phase of human nature,’ the appetites 
corresponding to the vegetative only. 

Love of gain has a higher rank, because, though self- 
regarding, it involves intellectual exercise, and because 
wealth constitutes ‘the means and material of altruistic 
beneficence.' 

In this way, Martineau proceeds and finally places 
reverence at the top of the scale. 
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What, then, is Martinean's account of moral judgment f 
We know that moral quality is seated in a voluntary act. 
Now, every voluntary action involves a conflict of two rival 
springs, impulses or motives (of which one is higher and the 
other lower in moral worth), and a choice between them. 
In other words, in our voluntary activities we have always 
two rival springs before us, and we have to choose bitween 
them. When there is a conflict of rival springs or motives, 
our conscience (which means sensibility to differences of 
higher and lower, better and worse, among the springs of 
action) gives us the immediate feeling that one is superior 
to the other in respeci of moral worth. In other words, it 
intuitively recognises that one is higher and the other lower 
in moral worth, and our duty consists in choosing the higher 
spring or motive and acting according to it to the rejection 
of the lower. An action, therefore, is right, if we choose 
what conscience intuitively recognises as the higher of the 
two alternative springs ; and wrong, if we choose the lower 
alternative. It must not be forgotten, however, that, accord¬ 
ing to him, a spring which is lower in one case— Le., when 
compared with one alternative, may be higher in another 
case when compared with a different alternative; and the 
corresponding action which was wrong in the former case 
will be right in the latter. To take a symbolical example : 
A and*B are two rival springs in a given case of voluntary 
action ; and our conscience intuitively declares A to be of 
higher worth ; hence we act rightly if we choose A, and 
wrongly, if we choose B. But in another case where B and 
C are the rival springs, B may be superior in moral worth to 
C, and we act rightly if we follow B. Take some concrete 
examples : Supfiose, m a given instance, ‘love of culture’ and 
‘love of gain’ are the rival springs; here our conscience 
intuitively judges ‘love of culture’ to be of higher worth. But 
in another case where ‘love of culture’ and ‘compassion’ come 
into conflict, our conscience declares ‘compassion’ to be 

13 
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oC superior value. Thus, one and the same impulse (vig., 
love of culture) has different moral values in different cas^S. 
Again, “suppose we ask whether it is right to be angry f we 
must first enquire with what impulse has anger, in a given 
instance, come into conflict; suppose that the other impulse 
is a secondary social affection, an inducement to cultivate 
social pleasures with a person whose conduct has been 
grossly scandalous—then it is right to be angry, it is wrong 
to suppress anger for the sake of mirth and jollity ; but 
suppose the other impulse is compassion, awakened by the 
sight of a repentant sinner—then still to harbour anger 
against him, or to refuse to forgive him, is wrong, is an 
offence against ‘reason and right.’ 

We see, then, that, according to Martineau, the moral 
quality of an impulse or spring of action cannot be cognised 
unless it is contested by a rival impulse. “Their moral valu¬ 
ation intuitively results from their simultaneous appearance.** 
In this way Martineau concludes that the springs of action 
arrange themselves upon a scale of worth, every one of them 
lying between a lower and a highei^ is right in competition 
with the former, wrong when resisting the latter, and cannot 
be judged without reference to its alternative. {Vide the 
table given before). Thus the rightness of an action depends 
on its position in the scale as compared with its alternative, f 


* Prof. M. Sen, Elements of Moral Philosophy. 

f “Every action is right which, in presence of a lower principle, 
follows a higher ; every action is wrong, which, in presence of a higher 

P rinciple, follows a lower.” (Types of Ethical Theory, p. 270). It should 
e carefully borne i’l mind that Dr. Martineau’s ethical gradation of the 
springs is based on his peculiar theory of conscience. According to him, 
•onsoience is an innate and unerring faculty of intuition which direct* 
ly reveals to ns, not the absolute moral value of a particular action, 
but the relative moral values of two conflicting springs, impulses or 
motives. The essence of conscience is “sensibility to the gradations 
of the moral scale." It may be added in this connection that, in Marti- 
neau's opinion, the moral distinotion between any two springs in the 
graduated series is absolute or unconditional) it is uqalterable by vaiitv- 
tions Qf circumstances, r 
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General olyections. 

(a) Martineau's theory may be looked upon as a form of 
Moral Sense Intnitionism, and the objection to it is partly 
the same as to other forms of the Moral Sense theory. 
{Vide Oh. IX, pp. 117-120). 

(b) The ethical gradation of the springs of action is not 
wholly the result of intuition or immediate apprehension. 
*‘The scale of moral worth which Martineau takes to be the 
standard of all moral judgment, is evidently a product of 
philosophical reflection, such as cannot possibly be present 
to every mind." 

(c) Ethics, as the Science or Philosophy of morality, 
cannot rest contented with a mere tabulation of results. It 
cannot be satisfied with *a mere inventory of facts or cata¬ 
logue of intuitions.^ It aims at explaining them by general 
principles and finally by reference to a single central or 
fundamental principle. A bare statement that one impulse is 
superior or inferior to another in moral worth is not enough; 
Ethics seeks to ascertain the ground of this distinction. 

(d) A fixed scale of moral worth is really impracticable. 
Take any pair of impulses that you like, and you Will find 
that each is sometimes right and sometimes wrong accord¬ 
ing to circumstances and that there is no uniform principle 
of order. "No such tmiversal relation of higher and lower 
subsists between any pair of impulses as is here affirmed ; 
the higher and the lower are only so generally, not always," 
e.g., in a conflict between compassion and resentment, "it is 
by no means to be laid down as a universal principle that 
compassion ought to prevail; resentment, when it is directed 
against wrong, and operates in aid of justice, is to be regard¬ 
ed as a salutary balance to the weakness of pity.” "Its 
suppression would be gravely mischievous.”* 


* Dr. Sidgwick, Lectures on the Ethics of Green, Spencer and 
Ifartineau, p. 866 et teq. 
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{e) In fact, Martineau^s scale is too abstract to be of 
any practical value. Abstract impulses or emotions, as such, 
apart from the concrete circumstances which give rise to 
them, have no moral value. They must be judged by refer¬ 
ence to their concrete circumstances. Martineau himself is 
constrained to admit that we cannot ^‘assign to fear, simply 
as such, a uniform moral value relatively to other springs of 
action. Fears cannot be appraised without reference to the 

worth of the objects feared.The egoist will have fears 

only for himself ; the benevolent largely for others ; and the 
moral quality of these fears will be imported simply from 
the affections that inspire them.^^ (Types of Ethical Theory, 
Vol. II, p. lUS). 

(/) In concrete cases of ihoral judgment, there is no 
room for degrees of moral worth. We do not ascertain the 
comparative moral worth of contending or hostile impulses 
and assert that one is better or looise, higher or lotoery than 
the other. In every concrete case we have to choose between 
two alternative courses, one -of which is regarded for the 
time being as ‘absolutely right^ and the other as ^absolutely 
wrong’ • and we judge each of the alternatives by reference 
to the moral ideal and actual circumstances. ‘‘We never 
characterise our moral acts as more or less good, or greater 
or smaller evil. In any particular case there are two courses 
open to us, which are relatively the best and the worst for 
the time being.’’ 

(g) It is impossible to prepare a complete list of all the 
concrete impulses with their relative moral values. This is 
practically admitted by Martineau himself, when he calls 
his table “merely tentative” and says that “the extreme 
complexity of tlie combinations renders the itask of drawing 
up such a table precarious and difficult.” (Types of Ethical 
Theory, Vol. II, p. 129). 




CHAPTER Vm. 

Postulates op Mobal Judgment. 


From what has been said before about mpral Judgment, 
it is easy to see that every moral judgment ~i^esh^ose8 
(i) P erson ality, (ii) Reason and (iii) Self-deter mination . 
These are the “postulates of moral judgmen t,” without which 
moral judgment is impossible. Hence they require special 
consideration in Ethics. Jn this chapter we proceed to 
consider them fully. 

(1) rersonalihu The central fact of morality is what 
is called personality. It is the basis of moral life. Mora l 
judgment presupposes the existence of an agent or person 
en dowed w ith the power of apprehending moral principles 
a nd acting according to sucft knowledge. As has been already 
said, the real object of moral judgment is a rational agent— 
“a person doing," and the subject pas sing a judgment is also 
a personal being w ho judges hims elf as well as other persons. 
Moral obligation o r law becomes absolutely meaningleHa^ 1 f 
there be no per sonal agent who can act either according to 
or against it. As Calderwood observes, “Personality is the 
basis of morality. Where there is no knowledge of Self, as 
the intelligent source of action, there is no discrimination 
of motive, act and end ; and where such discrimination 
does not exist, there is no morality. The knowledge of 
moral distinctions, and the practice of morality, are, in 
such a case, equally impossible.” (Handbook of Moral 
Philosophy, p. 14). 

What, then, is involved in the conception of ‘personality' ? 
W hat is meant by a ‘perso n' ? The conception o f personality 
i nvolves that of self-c on scious and self-controlled reality . 
What makes a person to be a person is self-consciousness 
and self-cont rolled activit y. A person is a being who is 
conscious of himself in and through his own menta l states 
and processes—who is aware of them as his own and of 
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himself as the subject of them, and who has the power of 
freely and rationally determining his own actions. To 
quote' (Jalderwood again, "Self is known, not m^ely as 
Intelligence, but also as Power. 1 am a self-conscious, 

intelligent, self-determining power.Personality thus 

involves self-conscious being, seli-regulated intelligence, 
and self-determined activity.” {Ibid., p. 12). 

It will be seen from this that the view of Sensationistic 
or Empirical Psychology that the self or personality is a 
mere aggregate of inner experiences—a conglomeration of 
conscious states and processes—takes away all meaning 
from morality. In fact, experience itself becomes impossible 
without a permanent self-conscious reality as the experienc¬ 
ing subject. A true Psychology tells us that the human 
self is an individual personal reality—a repository of power 
—a centre of rational activity and is the ground of all 
experience. We cannot think of states and activities without 
thinking of something of which they are the states and 
activities—we cannot think of feeling, thinking and willing 
without thinking of something that feels, thinks and wills 
and gives to these processes their unity and connection as 
functipns of .one reality. The states and processes of con¬ 
sciousness are but empty abstractions apart from the mental 
substance or entity underlying and supporting them and 
manifesting itself through them. The Empirical theory, 
though pretending to be based on “experience,” ignores the 
most fundamental fact of experience on which all knowledge 
is built, viz., the fact of self-consciousness—the fact that 
the self is conscious of itself as the reality which feels, 
thinks and wills, i.e., as the permanent subject of successive 
states and acts, and not merely as the seizes and sum of 
them. It is the self-conscious mind which, as an active 
rational principle, makes even outer experience by reaction 
on, and interpretation of, the impressions imposed on it 
from without. 
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Thus personality is the basis of our mental and moral life. 

(2) Season. All moral judgments presuppose Season 
which, in the form of Conscience and Understanding. 
^abteT us to determine the rightne s s and wrongness o f 
actions and ther eb y our duties in particular cases . It is 
re ason that gives u s a knowledge of t h e moral standar d 
a 5d of the 'actuaT circumstances and thus makes moral 
judgment possibl e,* 

(3) Self-determination . Finally, moral judgment pre- 
sup ^es self determinatio n. We have seen beforTEhat the' 
obj ect of moral judgment is volun ta ry or intentional action 
which involves as its essence an act of choice or self-determi - 
n ation —a determination to act in a d efinite direction after 
due comp arison o f the rival claims of conflicting desire s. 
Thus moral judgment presupposes that the self possesses 
the peculiar power of determining the direction of its own 
activities according; to ideas, of identifying itself with one 
particular idea and desire in preference to others and 
projecting its own vital energy (so to speak) into the activity 
of realising that chosen idea. 

We see, then, that moral judgment presupposes the power 
of free choice in man. In fact^ the problem of freedom of wi ll 
is vitally connected with the pr oblems o f our moral life. As 

■■ ■■ ~~ . . M .I ■ " " " 

' Beason means rational capaciiijy i. e.^ the power of interpreting 
01 understanding. The different intellectual faculties are all applications 
of reason. A distinction is generally drawn between the discursive and 
the intuitive employments of Beason or Intelligence. Intuitive Beason 
or Intuition is the power of the mind by which it immediately perceives 
the truth of things without reasoning or inference. Discursive Beason 
implies the power of reasoning or inference from facts supplied by 
intuition. Beason or intelligence as intuitive gives us particular facts of 
experience as well as the a priori first principles. Beason as diecuraive 
arrives at truth by inference from fact's and principles supplied by 
intuition. Moralists of the Intuitional School hold that Intuitive Beason 
gives us moral principles or truths, and Discursive Reason applies tbdm 
to eonorete oases. See Chapter IE* 
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D'Arcy says, “Morality cannot accept the theory of necessity, 
because that theory destroys responsibility. If, in all his 
actions, a man is controlled from without, praise and blame, 
approval and disapproval, reward and punishment, rest upon 
no real basis. But if will is self-determination, if every man 
must trace his actions to himself ultimately, then, when 
he sins and suffers, he has no one to blame but himself. 
Besponsibility resumes its meaning. Morality becomes 
possible.” (A Short Study of Ethics, p. 26). 

Some moralists are of opinion that the question of free 
will is immaterial in Ethics. But a little reflection is suffi¬ 
cient to show that Determinism or Necessitarianism takes 
away all meaning from duty or obligation, merit and demerit, 
virtue and sin, remorse, responsibility and penalty. If our 
volitions arc in the iron grasp of necessity, if we are power¬ 
less to go against inclinations and circumstances, we are no 
better than inanimate objects governed by uniform mecha¬ 
nical laws, and moral obligation and willing obedience to 
moral law become meaningless. If, as this view supposes, a 
man cannot but act in a certain direction, if he cannot help 
performing what he does, why should he be held responsible 
for his act ?• Why should we attribute merit or demerit to 
an agent for his action, seeing that he could not have acted 
otherwise ? Why should we admire the virtuous and con¬ 
demn the vicious ? Are not men, on this suppositioii, made 
virtuous or vicious only by circumstances ? If character is 
the outcome of necessity, it is merely a passive product 
and can no more be an object of moral criticism than a 
determinate cu-rent of water or wind. Consistently with 
Determinism, we should admire virtue, only as we admire 
the beauty of a natural object; for virtue is but a 
necessity of nature. Again, what justification is there 
for punishing a guilty person, seeing that he has no control 
over himself and is a mere creature of circumstances ? 
It is said that infliction of punishment is necessary for 
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regulating human conduct. But all such talks become 
puerile, if the doctrine of necessity be accepted. There can 
be no meaning in regulation or correction, if it be true that 
human actions are the necessary results of circumstances. 

And finally, does Determinism leave any room for the 
feeling of remorse ? We are haunted by remorse after the 
performance of a wrong act, only because we feel that it was 
in our power not to have done ]t, and that we are respon¬ 
sible for having done it and have incurred guilt, llemorse 
implies a consciousness of freedom. 

We conclude, therefore, that moral judgment postulates 
self-determination or freedom of will. As Dr. Martineau 
remarks, ‘‘Moral judgment credits the ego with a selecting 
power between two possibilities and stands or falls with 
this.^^ (Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. If, p. 40.) In fact, 
“either free will is a fact, or moral judgment is a delusion^’ 
{Ibid,, p. 41); and Kant and his followers go so far as to base 
their belief in free will solely -on moial grounds.^ “Thou 
oughtest implies thou camf' is the famous saying of Kant. 
The convictions that it is our duty to act so and so, that we 
are under an obligation to do so, and that we are account¬ 
able or respo7isihle for what we do, would be iliipossible, if 
we were not conscious at the same time of being free to act 
so or otherwise. When we feel that we ought to will so and 
so, .we feel at the same time that we can will so— 
that we ourselves determine the direction of our will. 
Necessity would make duty, responsibility, justice as 
meaningless in the case of man as in that of lower animals. 


^ In his “Critique of Theoretical Keason” Kant is an agnostic and 
says that metaphysical knowledge is unattainable. In his “Critique of 
Practical Reason’* he says that our practical reason or moral nature 
compels us to supply ideas of God, soul, freedom of will, and future life 
and to postulate their truth. Our certainty as to the realities is 
based on the intuitions and requirements of our moral nature. 
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NOtE OU THE “FSBE WILL CONl?BOVERSt'\‘ 

The question as to the nature of human will has been the 
subject of a long controversy. Some have maintained the doctrine 
of freedom of will, while others have gone so far as to suppose 
that **will, in all its operations, is subject to the same necessity 
which binds the physical effect to the physical cause. ‘Free Will' 
and ‘Necessity* have been party war cries for generations."* 

The real question at issue is this : Does the self in some way 
determine its own volitions without being itself determined to do 
so by anything else ? If so, then human will is free. Or, are 
human volitions determined by motives and circumstances acting 
from without ? To state it differently : Is there something that 
determines a man to will what he wills, so that he could not do 
otherwise ? Is his willing or nob willing a thing dependent on 
antecedent circumstances, and these on others, and so on, like 
physical events ? Is his willing caused by something outside 
himself over which he has no control or by something in his 
own nature over which he has no control or by both combined, 
so that his act of will is determined as rigidly as the flow of 
water or the fall of stones ? If so, he is subject to necessity as 
commonly understood. 

The problem of Free Will and Necessity, though a psycho¬ 
logical and metaphysical one, has, as wo have seen before, an 
ethical significance. As D'Arcy says, "If the freedom of the will 
in every sense be given up and Necessity prove victorious, the 
ethical ‘ought’ is left without meaning, and morality becomes a 
polite fiction." (A Short Study of Ethics, p. 22). In fact, the-con- 
ception of the freedom of the will, alien as it may be to positive 
science, Is indispensable to Ethics and Jurisprudence; since, in 
judging that I ‘ought’ to do anything, I imply that I ‘can’ do it^ 
and similarly in praising or blaming the actions of others, I 
imply that they ‘could’ have acted otherwise, if a man’s actions 
are mere links in a chain of causation which, as we trace it back, 
ultimately carries us to events anterior to his personal exist- 
ence, ho cannot really have either merit or demerit; and if he 

* D’Aroy, A Short Stody of Ethios, p. 22. 
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has not merit or demerit, it is repugnant to the common moral 
sense of mankind to reward or punish—even to praise or blame 
—him (see page 104). 

Now, it is not possible to deal adequately with the problem of 
Free Will and Necessity in an elementary ethical treatise like the 
present one. A brief account of the controversy is given below : 

1, Necessitarianism or Determinism is the theory that acts 
' of will or volitions are determined by antecedent circumstances, 
and these by earlier ones, and so on. The principle of causation 
—that one event is caused by another, and that by another, and 
so on in an unbroken chain of causes and effects—applies to 
human volitions, just in the same sense as to physical events. 
Hence, if all the circumstances were known, the future actions 
of men could be predicted as infallibly as the movements of the 
planets and the eclipses of the sun and tlio moon—being deter¬ 
mined by antecedent events in just the same sense. 

Now, the antecedent forces directly determining a person's 
volitions are his motives, desires or impulses, and these, again, 
depend on prior circumstances. There is no voluntary action 
that does not spring from a motive or desire of some object. 
When there is but one motive or desire present, then that 
motive determines the action. When several motives are present 
simultaneously, then there is a conflict among them, and the 
strongest prevails, represses the rest for the time being, and 
determines the volition of the moment. 

In other words, volition is always determined by the strong¬ 
est motive or desire present at the moment. Volition is, in fact, 
nothing but the strongest desire or impulse of the moment 
asserting its supremacy over weaker ones and working itself 
out into action. 

What, then, determines the comparative strength of desires 
or motives and tliereby determines volition ? 

The strength of desires or motives is determined by antece¬ 
dent circumstances. It is determined 

(1) partly by the outward circumstances in which the indi¬ 
vidual is placed and the states and wants of the organism ; 
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' (2) and partly by the mental character and constitution of 

the individual, which, again, is determined (i) partly by inherit¬ 
ance from previous generations, and (ii) partly by the circum¬ 
stances under which tlie individual has been brought up. 

And these conditions, it will bo scon, are such as the indivi¬ 
dual did not himself make, and are determined again by earlier 
conditions, and these by still earlier ones, and so on indefinitely. 
Thus every act of volition may bo said to be a focus in which 
many forces meet and combine to produce a resnltant, and this 
resultant is the act of volition, so that the volition is determined 
by antecedent forces as niucli as any physical event is. J, S. Mill, 
•who is a typical determinist says that the causes or antece¬ 
dents determining volitions are “desires, aversions, habits and 
dispositions, combined with out.vard circumstances suited to 
call those incentives into action. All tliesc, again, are effects of 
causes, those of them wliich ai'o mental being consequences of 
education and of other moral and ])liysica] influences." (Mill’s 
Examination of Hamilton’s Philosophy, p. 5G1). 

The doctrine of Necessity or Dotcrniinism is explained by 
P’Arcy in the following words :—“The determinist holds that in 
every case volition is doierniined liy the strongest motive. In most 
cases the man yields at once because Uiorc is just one motive in¬ 
fluencing hiip at the time. But sometimes there is a conflict. 
Opposiiig motives meet in his mind, and whichever motive is 
strongest prevails and, consequently, determines the action. But, 
in no case, according to this tlieory, can the man bo said to'be self- 
determined. The mind is regarded as a field whereon motives 
of many sorts contend and decide. Action always follows, and 
must follow, the strongest motive; just as the physical effect always 
follows, and must follow, the ])liysical cause. The determinist goes 
further still and I'cfcrs all motives to facts and events which he 
regards as independent of the will. lie makes the decisions of the 
SQlf arise ultimately by physical causation out of the not-self. 
Motives, according to this theory, originate from the interaction of 

• See Logic, Book VI, Ch. II, and Examination of Hamilton, 
Ch. XXVI, 
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character and circumstances. Any one who knew a man's cha¬ 
racter and circumstances accurately, could foretell his conduct 
with unerring precision. Character alters, of course, during life, 
but it alters according to necessary laws. It must be traced 
ultimately to circumstances, the constitution of the man's bodily 
organism, the things and events he has seen and experienced, and 
certain mental predispositions which are his by heredity.** 

It should be pointed out in this connection that Sensationism, 
Materialism and Pantheism all lead to the doctrine of Necessity 
or Determinism. According to Sensationism, mind is merely the 
aggregate of conscious states and processes—ideas, feelings and 
desires. Consistently with this view, volition must be regarded 
as consisting in the automatic process by which one motive or 
desire asserts its superior strength over its rivals in the conflict 
of motives or desires and thereby works itself out to the exclu¬ 
sion of the rest ; and the strength of the dominant desire is 
determined by antecedent circumstances which, again, are deter¬ 
mined by earlier ones, and so on to infinity. The same conclusion 
follows from Materialism which recognises no substantial reality 
of mind and regards it as merely the series and sum of con¬ 
scious states, and these conscious states as nothing but the 
inessential and accidental by-products of the motions and mutual 
resistances of the molecules of the organised matter which we 
call the brain. It is the jiliysical or material forces of Nature, 
chemical, thermal, electrical, that do all the work of life and 
mind-^mind being only the stream of consciousness, and con¬ 
sciousness being only a passive product of the friction of the 
physical forces, like light and heat. Thus mind is a passive pro¬ 
duct, and all its activities are determined from without, being 
nothing but the resultants of conflicting and combining forces, 
like the motions of a planet or a comet. 

Pantheism which is the extreme form of Monism also 
yields the same Necessitarian conclusion. According to Pan¬ 
theism, there is but one self-existent reality, substance or power, 
and all the finite things and minds composing the world-system 

♦ D’Arcy : A Short Study of Ethics, pp. 29-30, 
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are but its self-transformations or modes without any individuality 
or independent causality of their own. It is evident that, from 
such a theory of the world identifying the finite mind with the 
Infinite Mind, Determinism or Necessitarianism must follow as a 
logical consequence. 

Now, modern Determinists or Necessitarians, in defence of 
their view that every volition is made to be what it is by antece^ 
dent causes outside of itself, appeal— 

(1) To Psychology of voluntary action—volition, they say, is 
determined by the strongest motive. 

(2) To a naturalistic, materialistic, or pantheistic theory of 
the world. 

(3) To the axiom of causality—that every event must be 
determined by a cause, so that Mihe cause being present, the 
effect must follow, and the cause being known, the effect can 
always be deduced and foreseen. This is a universal and neces¬ 
sary truth and admits of no exception. Now, it is argued that 
the ‘Liberty theory’ would make the act of willing to be an event 
without a cause whether in the^ nature of the agent or outside 
it— t, c., it would make the act of volition an absolute beginning, 
an uncaused cause, which is inconceivable in a finite being. 

(4) To the possibility of foreknowledge. 

It is possible not only to predict future physical events, but 
also, to a great extent, the future actions of men. Now, the 
possibility of pre-vision implies pre-determination. Physical 
events like eclipses can be anticipated beforehand, only because 
they are determined by causes according to uniform laws, so 
that, knowing the causes, wo can infer the events. Similarly, if 
voluntary actions of men can be foreseen, this can be only 
because they are determined by antecedent causes with the same 
uniformity as physical events, so that, when we know the ante¬ 
cedent circumstances, we can infer and foresee tiie actions. 

And this is confirmed, among other ways, by statistics of 
marriages, crimes, suicides, and other voluntary actions. The 
numbers are very nearly the same every year under the saipe 
circumstances—just as much the same as nou-voluntary and 
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physical events, so that one class of events seems to be deter¬ 
mined by causes as much as the other. 

And Theology tells us that God can foresee all the actions 
of men« This, too, implies pre-determination of human actions. 
Ood can foresee human actions, because He has determined 
them beforehand. 

II. The theory of Free Will, Autonomy, Liberty or Self-deter^ 
mination is the view that the self determines its own volitions from 
within itself, without being determined to do so by anything else. 

The Libertarians or the advocates of the doctrine of free will 
argue rightly on their side that 

(1) The Psychology of will on which Determinism is based 
is an erroneous one. A close examination of the facts of our 

o 

inner life reveals that the strength of motives or desires depends 
essentially on the mind itself, and not on antecedent circum¬ 
stances. It is the mind itself that determines the direction and 
strength of its own desires by the exercise of its own reason. It 
is true that mind is acted on by forces from without, producing 
impressions and exciting feelings and desires in it ; but it is it¬ 
self at the same time a centre of energy which reacts from within 
on the external influences. It is not wholly a passive product 
(as the other theory assumes), moved at random by forces 
acting on it from without, but is an active, ratibnal principle 
which puts forth energy qf its own to resist external forces 
and det^ermines the direction of its own activities. Freedom 
of will manifests itself in free choice between alternative courses 
of action, guided by the rational judgment of the agent, and 
concentration of energy upon the chosen one. 

(2) Freedom of will does not imply that volition is an event 
without a cause. The self itself causes it, and it does so freely 
without being determined to do so by anything outside itself. 
It determines its volitions according to reasons which lie within 
its own nature. 

(3) The argument from foreknowledge is also misapplied hr 
Necessitarians or Determinists. If different persons be placed in 
the same circumstances, their wants or needs will be very much 
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the same. Hence also their desires or motives will be very much 
the same, because what is best for one will be best for the others. 

Therefore, under the same circumstances, they will choose 
and act similarly, and yet there will be nothing in this contrary 
to free will. Men having the same motives or ends will act in 
the same way, and yet tliey will act freely. Thus the actions of 
even free agents can be foreseen and predicted, if their motives 
and circumstances be known. “That different persons act in the 
same way when tliey have the same reason for doing so, is 
not inconsistent with their acting freely.*’*' 

(4) The doctrine of freedom of will is supiiorted by the 
Idealistic theory of the world and man's relation to it—which is 
the most correctly reasoned metaphysical theory. According to 
Idealistic Metaiibysics, tlie human self is a finite reproduction 
or reduplication of the Absolute Mind which evolves the great 
world of nature. The self is thus above Nature in a sense instead 
of being its passive product. Jt shares in the productive, self¬ 
regulating power of the Absolute itself—in the ultimate self- 
determining power which produces and determines the series of 
outward events in time, without being determined by them. 

(5) Necessitarianism is quite inconsistent with what self- 
consciousness tells us regarding ourselves. We are clearly 
conscious in every action that wo are free to do it or not to do 
it ; and' after its performance, wo feel that it was in our power 
not to have done it, that we are responsible for its performance, 
that we have merit for it, if it has been a good action, and that 
we have incurred guilt and are liable to punishment if it has 
been an evil one, and are, therefore, haunted by remorse. All 
this clearly implies a consciousness of freedom. Thus the belief 
in free will is based on the evidence of self-consciousness. 

4> Theologians argue that Divine foreknowledge is not inconsistent 
with human liberty. Temporal succession, they say, is due to mere 
human limitation. To God time is 'one eternal Now', so that in His case 
the distinction of prior and posterior disappears altogether. He sees the 
future as present; Ho does not infer it from the past. Fast, present and 
future are all present to Him intuitively. He thus foresees the actions 
of men without determining how they shall act. 
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Conclusion. We conclude, therefore, that human will isessen* 
tially free. It must be borne ia mind that freedom of will does 
not imply a power of acting without motives.*** It is a power of 
choosing and determining which motive shall be realised, or, to 
be more precise, it is the self’s power of determining from within, 
by its own thought, what its desires shall be and which of 
them shall bo realised. Ethics as the science of morality is 
possible only on the supposition that the human self has tlie 
power of adapting its desires, and determining the direction of 
its own actions, towards its own highest good, and therefore 
towards those proximate ends whicli it discerns to bo conducive 
to that good. In other words, Moral Science assumes that the 
human mind possesses the power of rational se1f-determmati(yn. 

It cannot bo denied that spontaneous, instinctive and inherit¬ 
ed tendencies enter to some exteiit into tlie conscious life of man 
and help to determine its desires and activities. But in rational 
minds such tendencies become more and more subjected to idea 
or thought, so that the self acquires the power of controlling 

and directing its activities towards the realisation of tliose ends 

• 

wliich reason discerns to be conducive to the highest good, and 
this self-control through reason is capable of being realised 
more and more in the course of mental development, which 
consists in a gradual triumph of reason over autoQiatic impulse. 
Indeed, this self-control or freedom is part of tliat highest reali* 
sation or perfection of self which is tlie ultimate end of all 
rational endeavourj 

'' Some thinkers have gone so far as to suppose that mind can deter¬ 
mine actions without any reason or motive whatever—that motives 
have nothing to do with the determinations of will. This is called the 
doctrine of Indeterminism or Liberty of Indifference. But this view is 
open to objections :— 

(i) It is psychologically untenable, for the materials for an exercise 
of will must alwayif be supplied by impulses. As Leibnitz says, mere 
will without any motive is chimerical and contradictory.*' 

(ii) '‘Will rushing blindly into activity without any guiding reason, as 
according to this view, would not differ from physical forces acting at 
random without any guiding plan, which is extreme materialism.” 

i It should be borne in mind that man as a finite being has only 
relative freedom, Qod the Absolute is alone absolutely free, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Conscience or Mobahi Faculty.* 

§ 1. Conscience may be defined as the faculty 0£ mental 
power by which we distinguish right from wrong. “It is, so 
to speak, the light which discloses the moral qualities of 
acts and guides our conduct in the moral sphere.” 

Now, different views of Conscience or Moral Faculty are 
possible, corresponding to the different possible views of the 
moral standard. Our view of the faculty which perceives 
and judges depends on our view of the quality which has to 
be perceived and judged and therefore on the standard of 
ethical goodness. 

Hence the different views of the moral faculty should be 
considered in relation to those of the moral standard. 

I. The Legal theories suppose no special faculty of 
moral judgment. If the rightness or wrongness of an action 
consists simply in its conformity or non-conformity with 
prescribed external command or law, the faculty requisite 
for moral judgment will be simply the power of discerning 
the meanings of prescribed laws and the power of forming 
general ideas of the classes of actions commanded and 
forbidden by the laws and of understanding thereby whether 
a given new action is in conformity or out of conformity 
with the prescribed law, together with the power of repre¬ 
senting before the mind by imagination the rewards and 
punishments which will follow obedience and disobedience. 
Thus no special faculty is implied in moral judgments 
according to Legal or Jural Theories. They suppose 
nothing more uhan ordinary experience, understanding 
and imagination. 

But as we reject the legal theories of the standard, this 
view of the moral faculty falls to the ground along with them. 

* Beginners are advised to read this chapter after they have finished 
reading the chapters oq the theories of the iqoral standard. 
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(For the criticism of the legal or jural theories, see 
Chapter X). 

II. We next come to the views of Moral Faculty or 
Conscience as maintained by Hedonists. 

According to Hedonists, pleasure is the highest good, and 
an action is right or wrong according as it is conducive to, or 
subversive of, pleasure. But since Hedonism assumes two 
main forms, vim., Egoism and Altruism, we have to consider 
the view of the moral faculty or conscience implied in each. 

(a) Egoistic Hedonism makes the pleasure of the self or 
the agent himself the end of life and thus the standard of 
rectitude. It recognises no special faculty of judgment. It 
identifies conscience with prudence. Man, according to this 
view, has no innate power of distinguishing the right from 
the wrong. The Moral Faculty is a ‘calculating faculty.’ In 
the words of an acute writer. Egoistic Hedonism “will 
suppose merely that we can learn from experience what 
things are conducive to our pleasure or pain; and have 
power of drawing inferences from what has happened in the 
past to what will happen in the future; and power of vividly 
conceiving, or picturing in thought, our own possible future 
happiness or misery, vu., as a motive to work for obtaining 
the one and avoiding the other ; and the power of forming, 
by means of imagination, a more or less definite conception 
of the greatest happiness of our life as a whole, and of what 
actions will lead to it." In short. Egoistic Hedonism pre¬ 
supposes a power of inferring or calculating, from the data 
supplied by past experience, what will be conducive to 
pleasure and pain in the future, and the power of imagining 
future pleasures and pains of the self. Thus, Conscience or 
Moral Faculty, according to this form of Hedonism, is 
identical with Prudence. It involves self-love and a power 
of anticipating or calculating the future consequences of 
our actions to ourselves. 
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But Bgoistic Hedonism is untenable, being inconsistent 
with morality properly so called $ and therefore the view of 
conscience implied in it has also to be rejected. 

{b) Altruistic or Uuiversalistic Hedonism makes universal 
happiness or happiness in general the standard of rectitude. 
Accordingly, it supposes, not merely a power of inferring 
from past experience that such and such actions will lead 
to happiness or misery, and a power of imagining or 
picturing in thought the happiness and misery which they 
will bring, but also, and, more especially, a power of entering 
into and feeling the feelings of others and thereby under¬ 
standing the ways in which others are affected by our 
actions. In other words, Altruistic Hedonism will require 
additional capacities of sympathy or fellow feeling and other 
acquired disinterested feelings (due to the principles of 
association and transference of interest), prompting to 
disinterested actions. Thus the moral department of our 
nature, according to Hedonists, includes intellectual as well 
as emotional elements, but the essence of Hedonistic or 
Utilitarian conscience’*, is constituted by acquired feelings 
of sympathy for other persons and habitual liking and 
disgust towards certain forms of actions affecting others, 
associated and fused together into one complex mass of 
sentiment and prompting us to perform acts that are 
conducive to the general well-being and deterring us from 
performing selfish and cruel actions. Non-evolutional 
Hedonism, which is purely empirical and recognises no 
innate tendencies and a priori intuitions, supposes that 

* A distinction is oometiracs drawn by Hedonists betwocn the Moral 
Faculty and Conscience. The former is looked upoh as inteilectual— 
as a mere calculating faculty ; the latter as emotional. Vide § 2. On 
account of the view thus taken of conscience, it is sometimes named by 
them 08 the “Moral Sense’’. This name, however, has been used in a 
different sense by Hutcheson and Shaftesbury, with whom Moral Sense 
is an innate capacity or power of perception. Vide IntuiUonUm below. 
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conscience is produced in every person by the circumstances 
and experiences of his own life. Evolutional Hedonism 
looks upon it as the result of the accumulated experiences 
of all our ancestors, transmitted to us by inheritance. 

(For a full account and criticism of the Hedonistic theory 
of Conscience, see notes at the end of this chapter). 

III. We next come to the Intuitional account of 
Conscience. According to the Intuitional theory of morality, 
knowledge of moral distinctions is obtained intuitively. 
Actions are right or wrong, not because they are attended 
with pleasure or pain, but because they are what they are. 
In other words, they are right or wrong according to 
their own intrinsic nature. , Itightness and wrongness are 
attributes inherent in the form and nature of the actions, 
and, as such, are discerned intuitively, by contemplating 
the acts within our minds, without reference to their ends, 
results or consequences. Hence the moral faculty 
or conscience is a faculty of intuition or immediate 
knowledge. 

But among Intuitional moralists, two theories of Con¬ 
science are current: one of them views conscience as the 
Moral Sense analogous in its operation to the faculty of per¬ 
ception, and the other views it as the Moral Reason. Hence 
the Intuitionists are divided into two schools, called the 
Moral Sense School and the Intellectual or Rational School. 
We have to consider their views separately. 

{a) The Moral Sense Theory. Thinkers of the Moral 
Sense School describe Conscience or Moral Faculty as 
the moral sense or faculty of mind which instantly discerns 
moral goodness and evil by a kind of sensation or taste, 
independently of reason or thought. It is, they say, a 
faculty of internal perception which immediately recognises 
the moral qualities of acts. We have an internal sense for 
intuitively apprehending moral quality, just as we have 
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external physical sense-organs for perceiving the qualities 
of external things. Our moral sense makes us sensible 
of the qualities of conduct in a way analogous to that by 
which the physical senses make us sensible of the qualities 
of external things. Just as we perceive qualities of external 
things through the medium of and in terms of the sensations 
which they occasion in us, so we perceive the moral qualities 
of acts through and in terms of the agreeable and disagree¬ 
able feelings which the acts occasion in us—agreeable in the 
case of rightness, and disagreeable in the case of wrongness. 
(Vide Chapter V, § 4, D). ^‘On contemplating actions, we 
experience a feeling of an agreeable or disagreeable kind, 
and discerning the character or quality of these actions by 
means of the feeling which they awaken, we pronounce 
them to bo good or bad." The theory of an internal 'moral 
sense^ apprehending moral quality has been held by 
Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Ruskin, Martineau and many 
others.* It may be stated here that the moral sense theory 
has undergone considerable * change in the hands of Dr. 
Martineau. His theory has been fully explained and 
criticised in Ch. VII, § 3. With him Conscience is 
“sensibility to the various gradations of the moral scale"— 
ie,, it is sensi'bility to the differences of higher and lower, 
better and worse, among the springs or motives. It gives 
us an immediate feeling that, of two rival springs or 
motives in a given case, one is higher than the other 
in respect of worth or quality. This moral quality in 
respect of which one is felt to be superior to the other is 
described as simple, unique and sui generis (of a kind by 
itself), bearing no analogy to any other quality. 


* Shaftesbury, Hutcheson and Ruskin have been called ^.^sthetie 
moralists’, and the Moral Sense or Faculty spoken of by them has been 
described as the ^.dilBthetic Sense’, as they often speak of the moral sense 
as analogous to the sense of beauty. A full account of the ililbthetio 
theory will be found later on. See Chapter XIII. 
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Cfiticistn of the Moral Sense Theory. The theory is open 
to several objections. Of these some have 'been mentioned 
in Ch. "V, § 4, D. We may here add the following :— 

(i) The theory of a special 'moral sense' analogous to 
external senses makes moral cognition an inessential function 
of mind rather than an essential one. We know that one 
may be without the sense of smell, hearing or vision, and yet 
be a person all the same. In other words, the integrity of 
mind as a whole is not destroyed, even though a particular 
sense is dispensed with. So, if there is a special moral sense, 
a person may be without it without ceasing to be a person. 

(ii) The theory assimilates moral perception to sense- 

perception and moral quality to the sense-qualities of things. 
It really places moral quality on the same level with second¬ 
ary qualities of matter, like heat, smell, colour. Just as we 
know and think of these qualities through and in terms of 
the sensations, so we perceive moral quality and think of it 
through and in terms of the feeling which it produces in us. 
In other words, we know it as being in itself something 
which causes in us a certain kind of feeling or sensation. 
The theory thus makes our knowledge of moral quality only 
indirect and symbolical. * 

(iii) The theory is inconsistent with the well-known facts 
of divfersity of moral judgments and moral progress. We 
know that men often differ in their moral estimates. We 
know that what has been considered right in one age or in 
one place has often been considered wrong in another. It 
appears that men have been learning gradually by a slow 
mental development from age to age what is good or bad in 
conduct and rising only slowly to a higher and clearer 
conception of it. How, then, can we, in the face of these 
faets, admit the existence of a moral sense analogous to 
physieal senses ? **If we had a special moral sense for discern¬ 
ing moral rightness as we have for discerning qualities of 
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taste, smell and colour, we should expect to find as little 
diversity in the judgments of different times about the moral 
qualities of actions as about the sense-qualities of things ; 
and expect as little progress in the one kind of knowledge 
as in the other." 

(iv) Consistently with the Moral Sense Theory, it is 
impossible to detect an error in moral judgment or to con¬ 
vince a person of his mistake. This is possible only by an 
appeal to reason which alone can override a decision of sense. 
The facts that errors are made and that it is possible to 
detect them tell against the theory of a special moral sense 
intuitively perceiving the moral qualities of particular acts. 

(v) The Moral Sense theory leaves no room for peni¬ 
tence and conversion which express changes wrought in the 
soul by rational conviction. 

{b) The national theory. According to “liational" 
moralists, Conscience is Reason or Intelligence intuitively 
apprehending or discovering the first principles of morality. 
There are “eternal and immutable" principles of morality 
which are ultimate, universal, necessary, self-evident and 
unquestionable, and these are known intuitively by 
Conscience (the Moral Faculty). Conscience cannot err and 
cannot be educated. “An erring conscience is a chimera." 
“There is no such thing," says Kant, “as an erring 
conscience." “As well propose to teach the eyes how and 
what to see, and the car how and what to hear, as to teach 
Reason how to perceive the self-evident truths, and what 
truths are of this nature. All these have been provided for 
in the human constitution." (Calderwood, Handbook of 
Moral Philosophy, p. 81). 

What, then, is the mode or process of moral judgment 
according to this theory ? A moral judgment is the appli¬ 
cation of a universal and self-evident truth to a particular 
case. “Moral judgment does not result from comparison of 
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individoal objects, bat from comparison of a particular act or 
series of actions with a general truth, acknowledged: as an 
imperative of rational life/^ We see, then, that, though the 
general principles are known intuitively by Conscience, 
moral judgments are inferential, involving application of 
the principles to concrete cases. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that, in our ordinary moral judgments, we 
have only an implicit knowledge of moral principles. 

But the question may be asked : if it be true that 
Conscience is present in all men as the discoverer of univer¬ 
sal moral truths, if it cannot err and cannot be educated, 
how is it that there is such a thing as diversity of moral 
judgments f Whence arises the dispute, if conscience un¬ 
erringly reveals to all men the same general principles r The 
answer generally given by intuitionalists of this school is 
that *‘men differ, not as to principles, but as to details of 
application.^' As has been said above, a moral judgment is 
the application of a universal or self-evident truth to a par¬ 
ticular case. Hence a moral judgment may be erroneous, 
though Conscience unerringly reveals moral principles. The 
error lies in the application of moral principles, and not in 
their apprehension. It is maintained that, though the first 
principles of morality are intuitively known,* “their full 
meaning is not at once apparent to any mind, even the most 
highly • disciplined. Thus ideals vary." “How much is 
involved in a moral principle becomes gradually apparent 
as we proceed to adapt it to particular cases." Thus this 
theory admits the necessity of both experience and 
reflection. '^Intuition does not deliver us from the need of 
reflection." In fact, it is urged that, “though the moral 
principles are thd same in all, yet their significance and 
application may vary with age, temperament, inclination, 
education and experience, and so an act which is regarded 
as right by one individual may be viewed as wrong by 
another." 

16 
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This theory that Conscience is Eeason or Intelligence 
intuitively discovering or apprehending the first principles 
of morality underlies the thought of the Rational or Intel¬ 
lectual school represented by Kant, Reid, Stewart, 
Calderwood and many others. 

Criticism. The fundamental defect of Intuitionism is 
that it simply tells us that such and such actions are right, 
without telling us why. It does not explain the principles 
or discover their rational warrant. But it is necessary 
that these principles should be examined, explained and 
justified. We cannot regard the principles of moral life 
as inexplicable facts which demand an unquestioning 
obedience on our part. We must discover their rational 
warrant. We must find some ultimate good, the amount 
of realisation of which will determine the morality of 
actions. It will be clear afterwards that these principles 
“are explicable in the light of that total good for the self 
which involves the transfiguration of sensibility under the 
control of Reason." In other words, the moral principles 
find their explanation in the theory of self-realisation 
(Perfectionism or Eudspmonism). The self is realised in and 
through conformity to them. “It is necessary to refer to the 
self, to all that is possible for a man to become, to that 
large and ever growing life which is his inheritance, in 
order to estimate the value of an action." 

IV. We are thixs led to the theory of conscience implied 
in Perfectionism or Eudicmonism by which is meant the 
theory that the highest good consists in self-realisation or 
the perfection of one’s own essential nature attained by his 
own voluntary effort. 

The Eudsemonistic theory of Conscience differs from that 
of the Rational Intuitionists in this that it involves a deeper 
understanding of the bearing of the moral principles on the 
progress of the self towards perfection. 
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Thus, according to Perfectionism or Eudsemonism, Moral 
Faculty or Conscience is fundamentally Reason or Intel¬ 
ligence considered as the power of forming an ideal of the 
perfect self and of understanding what actions and rules of 
action are consistent with and conducive to self-perfection 
and are therefore binding on us. Conscience implies man’s 
rational insight giving him a conviction that such and such 
forms of conduct are included within his function as a 
man among men and are essential to the completeness 
and perfection of his own nature ; and this conviction, 
rising into emotion, tends to constrain him to identify 
himself with such actions. 

Conclusion. What, then, js the true view of conscience f 
It will be now easy to see that Eudtc monism, rightly under¬ 
stood, will provide us with a true theory of it. The old 
theory of conscience that “it is an innate and inexplicable 
power of moral discrimination, sitting apart from the rest of 
human consciousness, like the priestess in the oracle at 
Delphi, and authoritatively imposing its decrees upon the 
human will” can no longer be maintained. For this old 
theory is opposed to the teaching of modern Psychology 
which rejects the view that mind is an aggregate of faculties 
and looks upon it as an organic unity ; and it is also incon¬ 
sistent with the modern idea of morality that “morality is 
free obedience to a self-imposed law.” “The ought of duty,” 
says Prof. Mackenzie, “is not a command imposed upon us 
from without. It is the voice of the true self within us. 
Conscience is the sense that wc are not ourselves ; and the 
voice of duty is the voice that says, ‘to thine own self be 
true’.” (Manual of Ethics, p. 254). ‘‘Conscience,” says Prof. 
Muirhead, “is the whole or true self claiming to legislate for 
the parts. Its claim is the claim of the self, as a conscious 
. and rational being, to judge any particular manifestation of 
itself in voluntary action. Its voice is the voice of the true 
self, or the self as a whole, which, addressed to the false or 
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partial self of particular desires and passions, rightfully 
assumes the tone of command...Man’s freedom just means 
his power of being moral— i.e., of obeying the imperative of 
reason or of his true self.” (Elements of Ethics, pp. 78, 79). 
Thus, Eudsemonism or Perfectionism rejects the view that 
conscience is an inexplicable and mysterious faculty with no 
organic relation to self. It rejects also the Hedonistic view 
that conscience has been developed out of non-moral 
elements. It holds that the ground of morality, of a desire to 
pursue an ideal of perfection, lies in the very constitution of 
human mind. It agrees with Intuitionism in holding that 
there is an 'eternal and immutable' element in morality, 
that the germs of morality are inherent in human nature, 
and that the moral principles are not derived by inductive 
generalisations from the experiences of pleasure and pain. 
But it cannot hold that conscience is fully developed from 
the beginning or that moral truths appear to us all at once 
in their full scope and meaning. On the contrary, they 
appear to us in their true colours only gradually and in the 
course of years and ages.* 

Thus Conscience is fundamentally reason or intelligence, 
which is th? guiding principle of human life—the source of 
all moral truths and principles. But, as rational cognition 
and emotion are inseparable, our actual conscience may be 
said to be a complex power involving rational as well 
as emotional capacities. Indeed, it may be ultimately 
said that conscience is the whole rational seif judging 
and feiding in a particular way—it is the rational self 
having the consciousness of obligation, i.e., the conviction 
that this act or class of acts is essential to its own 
perfection and is thus obligatory. 

And this theory recognises the element of truth that is in 
the statement, "the voice of conscience is the voice of God”. 


* See Paul Janet’s Theory of Morals, pp. 848-851. 
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The Metaphysical theory underlying Perfectionism is that 
the human soul is a finite reproduction of the Divine mind. 
Man's ‘higher self' is thus identical with the Divine Being. 
Ify then, from one point of view, moral law may be said to 
be self-imposed, from another point of view, it may be said 
to be imposed by God upon man. 

§ 2. Conscience and Moral Faculty. A distinction is 
drawn by some moralists between Conscience and Moral 
Faculty. Thus, (i) according to Dugald Stewart, “Con¬ 
science coincides exactly with the moral faculty, with this 
difference only, that the former refers to our own conduct 
alone, whereas the latter is meant to express also the power 
by which we approve or disapprove of the conduct of 
others". This distinction, however, is neither reasonable 
nor necessary. We judge our own conduct as well as 
that of others in the same way. The mental process is 
essentially the same, and the principles employed are also 
the same, (ii) A distinction between Conscience and Moral 
Faculty is sometimes drawn also by Hedonists, though in a 
way different from the above. J. S. Mill, for instance, 
observes in his 'Utilitarianism' that conscience is emotional, 
while the moral faculty is intellectual. “The internal sanc¬ 
tion of duty is a pain, more or less intense, attendant on 
a violation of duty. This feeling, when disinterested and 
connecting itself with the pure idea of duty and not with 
some peculiar form, or with any of the merely accessory 
circumstances, is the essence of conscience; though in 
that complex phenomenon as it actually exists, the simple 
fact is in general all encrusted over with collateral asso¬ 
ciations, derived from sympathy, from love, and still more 
from fear ; from all the forms of religious feelings; from the 
recollections of childhood and of all our past life; from 
self-esteem, desire of the esteem of others, and cccasion- 
ally even self-abasement. « • • Its binding force consists 
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in a mass of feeling which must be broken through in 
order to do what violates our standard of right, and which, 
if we do nevertheless violate that standard, will probably 
have to be encountered afterwards in the form of remorse/^ 
(Utilitarianism, pp. 41-44). lleferring to the moral faculty, 
the same writer says in another place, “Our moral faculty 
is a branch of our reason, not of our sensitive faculty ; and 
must be looked to for the abstract doctrines of morality, not 
for perception of it in the concrete" (Ibid., p. 3). But against 
the view that conscience is essentially emotional, it may be 
said that the distinctions of right and wrong, obligation 
and responsibility, depend, not on blind feeling, but on 
rational conviction. 

I 

Mill, as has been said above, distinguishes between con¬ 
science and moral faculty, making the latter an intellectual 
faculty. But with him the moral faculty is nothing more 
than a calculating faculty—a power of calculating, from the 
data supplied by past experience, what will be conducive to 
pleasure and pain in the future—a power of ‘ computing the 
balance of pleasures and recording the courses of action 
calculated to secure it." Such a faculty, however, has nothing 
to do with conscience or morality—there is nothing moral or 
immoral in this process of intellectual calculation. As on 
this supposition, wrong-doing is no more than wrong calcu¬ 
lation, it is not worse or more shameful than wrong calcula¬ 
tion elsewhere—e.(7., “the calculation of an accountant pre¬ 
paring his balance sheet." To use the words of Prof. Green, 
“It is a doctrine which offends the unsophisticated conscience 
of mankind," for it reduces the distinction between virtue 
and vice to one between prudence and imprudence and 
identifies remorse with regret.* It does nbt explain the 
nature of moral authority, nor does it therefore account 


* ‘Remorse’ is the feeling consequent on wrong-doing. ‘Regret’ is 
the feeling consequent on the making of an intellectual error. 
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for the feelings of shame and remorse which accompany 
wrong-doing. 

§ 3. Conscience and Prudence. A distinction between 
Conscience and Prudence is commonly drawn in the follow¬ 
ing way. Prudence is egoistic, but Conscience is altruistic 
in tendency. Prudence is concerned with self-interest, 
Conscience, with duty. “Conscience is an affair of insight, 
Prudence is an affair of foresight." Conscience judges the 
moral values of acts, while Prudence calculates, from the 
data supplied by experience, the pleasurable and painful 
consequences of such acts to ourselves. Prudence weakens 
character and conscience strengthens it, for the former 
fosters gratification of sensibility, and the latter, self- 
restraint. Conscience keeps up the harmony of our 
constitution, while Prudence tends to destroy it. Thus the 
two are in conflict with each other. 

The word ‘Prudence’ has been taken above in a narrow 
sense. In this sense “it implies a calculation of the imme¬ 
diate resialts of our acts witb a view to secure the greatest 
amount of pleasure." But in a wider and higher sense, 
prudence is identical with what is called wisdom. Higher 
prudence or wisdom takes into account the immediate as 
well as the remote consequences of our acts, « g., the effects 
on our health, the praise and blame of society, approbation 
and disapprobation of Conscience &c. Thus it is not 
inconsistent with Conscience. Indeed, true wisdom seeks 
happiness as well as excellence. 

As Prof. H. Stephen says, “Though prudence is not 
itself the highest standard, nevertheless as judged and regu¬ 
lated according to a higher standard, prudence is generally 
a duty. It is^ our duty to use all possible precautions and 
means for the preservation and welfare of self, wherever 
these means are consistent with the preservation and wel¬ 
fare of others j and the tendency to resist gratifications, 
which may prove detrimental to the welfare of self, is a 
virtue." (First Principles of Moral Science), 



NOTES. 

Note 1. The Hedonistic theory of conscience. 

This has already been briefly explained in § 1 of this 
chapter. It is the question of the origin of conscience and moral 
feelings that is the principal ground of difference between the 
older or Non-evolutional Hedonism or Utilitarianism of Bentham, 
James Mill, J. R. Mill and Bain, and the Evolutional Hedonism 
of H. Spencer, Leslie Stephen and others. According to Non- 
evolutional Hedonism, conscience is the necessary product of 
the circumstances and experiences of each individual during 
his own life-time ; according to Evolutional Hedonism, it is a 
product of the accumulated experiences of the race preserved by 
inheritance. These two views have to be considered separately. 

(fl) Nature and origin of Conscience according to Non- 
evolutional Hedonism. A theory of conscience in harmony with a 
development theory of mind has been propounded by Hartley in 
Observatim^, 1,iv, 6; by James Mill in Fragment On Mackintosh] 
and by Dr. Bain in Emotions cmd Will and Mental and Moral 
Science. These philosophers all deny the theory of innate ten¬ 
dencies and a priori intuitions consistently with their Empirical 
Psychology and hold that conscience is developed in the life-time 
of every indiviaual. We may briefly explain the Hedonistic theory 

I 

in the following way, without referring to the view of any par¬ 
ticular thinker of the Hedonistic School. Conscience is produced in 
every person by (i) automatic reproduction of the expressions and 
feelings of others rising into sympathy, and (ii) transference of 
interest from ends to actions, leading to other disinterested feelings 
in the same direction. Thus, (i) every one is born with an instinct¬ 
ive tendency to automatic imttation, and this produces a tendency 
to sympathetic feeling in the following way :—The child perceives 
the outward signs and expressions of feelings in others—sees the 
changes of countenance and movements and hears the exclama¬ 
tions. In observing and representing in his own mind these out¬ 
ward expressions of others, he automatically assumes the same 
expressions in himself—the idea of them filling the mind a>^d 
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directing force into the same muscles and thus causing the same 
contractions, instinctively. But the muscular expressions thus 
assumed bring with them the state of mind of which they are the 
expressions, and thus through the automatic imitation of the ex¬ 
pressions of others, the emotions of others are reproduced in his 
own mind. When this capacity of having the feelings of others 
reproduced in one is developed, it rises into that capacity of 
sympathy or fellow-feeling which is the basis of conscience. 

(ii) Again, *'the child finds that certain forms of action are 
followed by praise and blame, reward and punishment, from 
parents, teachers, friends, and by the admiration and disgust of 
society in general or by the penalties of law. These consequences 
produce feelings of pleasure or pain, hope or fear, pride or 
shame. After some repetition 'these feelings become permanently 
associated with these kinds of action and are excited and felt in 
connection with them ever afterwards and grow into permanent 
habits of liking and disgust towards such actions. These 
feelings, originally excited by the pleasurable and painful con¬ 
sequences to ourselves of certain classes of actions, become 
transferred to the actions themselves and thus come to be felt in 
connection with the actions oven without original consequences. 
In other words, these feelings of liking and disgust become 
at last habits of disinterested feelingJ' • 

Now, through the association of the above acquired 


* The remarks of James Mill on this subject deserve to be quoted “ 
“We perform moral acts at first from authority. Our parents tell us 
that we ought to do this, ought not to do that. They have two sets of 
influences with which to work upon us, praise and blame, reward and 
punishment. The idea of ourselves performing certain acts is associated 
with the idea of otir being praised and rewarded ; performing certain 
other acts, with the idea of our being blamed and punished, so closely 
that the ideas become at last indissoluble. And we find that not only 
our parents act in this manner, but all other parents. We find that 
grown-up people act in this manner not only towards children, but 
towards each other. The associations, therefore, are unbroken, general 
and all-comprehending.” 

17 
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tendencies, the capacity of disinterested feeling called conscience 
is produced. 

Dr. Bain gives substantially the same theory. lie says, 
“Conscience is an imitation within ourselves of the government 
without us." (i) The first lesson that a child learns as a moral 
agent is obedience. The child's susceptibility to pleasure and 
pain is made use of to bring about this obedience, and a mental 
association is rapidly formed between disobedience and appre¬ 
hended pain, more or less magnified by fear, (ii) Respect or love 
for the parents may also induce the child to refrain from wrong¬ 
doing. To quote his own words, “A sentiment of love or 
respect towards the person of the superior infuses a different 
species of dread." (ii) Lastly, *Svhcii tlie young mind is able to 
take notice of the use and meanfng of the prohibitions imposed 
upon it, and to approve of the end intended by them, a new 
motive is added, and the conscience is then a triple compound, 
and begirds the actions in question with a throe-fold fear." 

The view of J. S. IMill has already been explained and 
criticised in § 2. lie distinguishes between conscience and 
moral faculty, by making the former emotional and the latter 
intellectual, 

CriUcism, The above theory is open to several objections:— 

(i) The Hedonists try to derive the altruistic feelings from 
egoistic ones. But “Altruism accounted for in this way can 
hardly be more than ego-altruism." 

(ii) The Hedonists suppose that altruistic or sympathetic feel¬ 
ings are developed in the life-time of every individual, and that 
every individual is at first without them. They thus evidently 
mean that these feelings are not at all essential to human life. 

But it should be borne in mind that, as the essential altruist¬ 
ic impulses are Indispensable to the perfection and indeed to the 


* Emotions and Willj p. 286. Oornpare in this connection 
Schopenhauer’s analysis of conscience into one-fifth, fear of man ; one- 
fifth, superstition ; one-fifth, prejudice ; one-fifth, vanity ; one-fifth, 
custom. Against this, we may here simply remark that such a mathe¬ 
matical calculation is not possible in mental and moral science. 
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very existence of the human race, they are instinctive and innate 
in human nature from the very beginning. We must not suppose 
that it is for their own pleasure that a mother loves and provides 
for her child, and a soldier sacrifices his limbs or his life in 
battle. The truth is that they are each obeying an instinctive im¬ 
pulse, which is essential, not only to the good of humanity, but 
also to the perfection of their own natures individually. Their 
conduct is essentially disinterested ; and though disinterested 
conduct often brings happiness to self, it is by aiming at the hap- 
])iness of others. ‘*The mother's affection for her child, friendship 
which is carried ‘greatly on one side without duo correspondence 
on the other,* charity which spends out of its own abundance, 
are feelings which cannot be traced to the need of satisfying a 
selfish want.” o 

The advocates of Psychological Hedonisui contend that the 
altruistic desires have grown out of the egoistic in accordance 
with the law of transference of feeling. But they overlook the 
fact that, without a deep spontaneity, affection such as the 
mother's is unequal to the feat of absolute self-sacrifice demanded 
of it. 

(iii) According to Hedonism of this form, conscience is a 
product of the circumstances and ex])eriences of each individual. 
But this theory overlooks the innateness of the moral faculty. 
Conscience operates long before tlie accumulation of experiences 
on the part of the individual. Very early in the life of an in¬ 
dividual, wo notice instinctive aversions and preferences. 

(iv) tl. S. Mill draws a distinction between conscience and 
moral faculty. The objections to his view have been given in 
§ 2 of this chapter. 

(v) A close iierusal of Dr. Bain’s theory will show that he 

describes two stages of conscience, earlier and later. In its 
former form consrtence is a compound of emotions, e, (/., hope of 
reward, fear of punishment, love or respect for parents &o. In 
its later form, it is prudence—“an forecast of the effects 

of actions.” That conscience cannot be identified with prudence 
has already been clearly shown in § 2 & 3 of this chapter. In its 
earlier form» when such intelligent forecast is wanting, it is 
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regarded as a compound of emotions. But even if we grant that 
conscience is wholly emotional—that it is identical with moral 
sentiment, Dr. Bain's theory is not sound ; for, the compound of 
emotions with which he identifies conscience is not even equi¬ 
valent to moral sentiment. 

(6) Origin of Conscience according to Evolutional Hedonism. 

According to the supporters of this doctrine, the development 
of conscience is accomplished, not in the life-time of every indivi¬ 
dual (as supposed by older Hedonism), but during the life-time of 
the race, and with the help of natural selection and inheritance. 
We have been made to be what we are by inheriting the 
accumulated results of the experiences and acquisitions of all our 
ancestors. Among the tendencies that we have inherited, we have 
also inherited our sympathetic, alk’uistic and social instincts. 

It is in this way that the Evolutionists try to reconcile the 
a priori and the a postertori —the Intuitional and the Inductive— 
theories of morality. To our remote forefathers, conscience was a 
derivative faculty ; but to us, who have inherited the results of 
the experiences of all our ancestors in accordance with the law of 
heredity, it has become an innate faculty of moral intuition. 

Crthcism, 

(i) This view is based on the theory of the hereditcary trans¬ 
mission of acquired powers and tendencies which many believers 
in Evolution now deny (e.(/., Weismann and his followers). 

(ii) Even if we believe that Spencer's theory of heredity is 

right, there is this fatal objection : Heredity cannot create a new 
faculty—it may only modify a tendency already existing. Indeed, 
the unmoral cannot evolve the moral,* just as the addition of 
negative quantities cannot make a positive quantity. “Association 
or heredity cannot call into being a new idea, any more than it 
can teach the eyes to hear or the ears to see or convert prudence 
into virtue." • 

Note 2. Bishop Butler's theory of Conscience. 

The interesting account of Conscience as given by Bishop 
Butler may be briefly stated here. Conscience is described by 
him as a “moral approving and disapproving faculty"““a principle 
q! reflection," Human nature involves two conflicting tendeneieg 
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or impulses—egoistic and altruistic. In other words, selfdove 
and benevolence are two antagonistic tendencies in human 
nature. But mind is an organic whole—not a mere aggregate of 
unreconciled elements. There is a controlling principle in human 
nature—a principle of reflection—that guides and controls them ; 
and this is called conscience by Butler. 

Thus conscience is superior to self-love and benevolence. Its 
authority is absolute, and its commands are absolutely binding 
on us irrespective of our will and assent. “Conscience is not 
only to be considered as what is in its turn to have some 
influence ; which may be said of every passion, of the lowest 
appetites ; but likewise as being superior ; as from its very 
nature manifestly claiming superiority over all others ; in-so- 
much that you cannot form a notion of this faculty, conscience, 
without taking in judgment, direction, superintendenoy. This is 
a constituent part of the idea, that is, of the faculty itself ; and 
to preside and govern, from the very economy and constitution 
of man, belongs to it. Had it strength, as it has right, had it 
power, as it has manifest authority, it would absolutely govern 
the world.'* (Sermon II). 

Though Butler establishes the supremacy of conscience, he 
does not clearly explain its nature. Ho does not make it clear 
whether conscience is reason or a special and uirique faculty of 
mind over and above Reason. As Calderwood remarks, “Butler 
has not gone with much care into the question as to the nature 
of conscience, but ho has placed the fact of ‘superintendency’ or 
supremacy on such a basis that it has been admitted with wonder¬ 
ful unanimity by the upholders of most conflicting theories as 
to the nature of conscience”. (Handbook of Moral Philosophy, 

p. 80). 



CHAPTER X. 

Ethical Standabd. 


Law as Standarp. 

§ 1. The central moral problem is the problem of the 
character of the moral standard by reference to which we 
are to judge the rightness or wrongness of an action. We 
have seen before that the fundamental question in Ethics is 
that of the exact significance of rightness and wrongness 
as attributes of actions. What is meant when we say that a 
person’s action is right or wrong ? Inwhat does the rightness 
or wrongness of an act consist ? And this is equivalent to 
the question : What is it that "enables us to characterise 
an act as right or wrong ? What is the test or standard 
of rectitude ? 

Now, the question of the true and ultimate moral standard 
has been answered differently by different schools of moral¬ 
ists. Thus the moral standard is conceived by some as a law 
or laws, agreement with w'hich is essential to the rightness 
of our acts. Others have supposed that actions are right in 
the sense of being conducive to pleasure. Otliers have 
supposed thiilt an act is good if it leads on to •perfection. 
Our business now is to examine the different views of the 
standard of morality and to find out the true view. In this 
chapter we proceed to examine the theory which takes 
external lato as standard. 

According to some thinkers, the standard which enables 

m 

us to estimate the moral goodness or badness of conduct is a 
law or system of laws imposed upon us externally or from 
without by the will and command of a superior power 
( God, society, government). The will of this power is 
believed to be absolute 5 and laws imposed by this higher 
power are supported by rewards and punishments and 
communicated to us in some particular way, e.g., by speech 
or writing. 
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It is clear now that, according to this theory, actions are 
good in the sense of being conformable to law. Moral 
judgment is simply the act of discerning whether any 
particular action is or is not in conformity with the 
prescribed law. 

Thus, according to this view, “there is nothing naturally 
and essentially right in actions ; that whatever is right or 
wrong must be made to be so by the will and command of 
some higher power ; and that law, therefore, is not only a 
standard of conduct, but is the moral standard proper.'' In 
sliort, an action is called right, if it agrees with the law j 
wrong, if it does not agree with, or is in violation of, the 
prescribed law. » 

What, then, is the supreme power whose will is law ? 
Whose will is the ultimate standard of right and wrong ? 
Soxne say, it is the will of God ; others say, it is the will of 
the state or Government (Kuler or the ruling body) j others 
say, it is the collective will of‘society. It is obvious, then, 
that this theory assumes three forms. These will be 
separately considered. In the mean time we may point out 
the general objections against the legal system as a theory 
of morality. 

(i) The legal theory substitutes self-interest for morality, 
prudence for virtue. As has been said before in Chapter II, 

§ 3 & § 5, acts performed out of fear of punishment or out of 
expectation of reward may be prudent, biat not virtuous. If 
an action is done under the compulsion of threatened 
punishment or for the sake of promised reward, it cannot 
have any positive moral merit. Thus we find that this 
theory takes away all meaning from morality. 

(ii) The moral standard is an external and arbitrary code 
according to this theory. But the true moral standard 
cannot be arbitrary. “It must be something which commends 
itself to the reason and the heart; which can be understood 
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and felt; and which the self can therefore identify itself 
with, freely and intelligently.” 

(iii) Again, laws themselves presuppose a higher 
standard—they are only means to ends. They are them¬ 
selves judged as good or bad. Thus a system of 
external laws cannot constitute the ultimate standard in 
morals. 

We have said above that the legal theory assumes differ¬ 
ent forms according to what is conceived to be the supreme 
power whose will is law. Thus we may take Divine Law or 
Political Law or Social Law to be the moral standard. These 
are considered separately in the following sections. 


§ 2. Divine law as stan( 


{Theological standard)— 


Accordi ng to some thinkers (e g., Descartes, Locke, Paley), 
Divine command is the t est of rectit ude. In other word s. 
the ultimate standard of morality is the absolute will n( 
c ommunicated to man eithe r "'^ by the light of nature or th e 
voice of revelation." All truths—mathematical, log ical or 
moral—de pend on Ilis arbitrary wil l—they a re but His 
arbitrary decrees. Acti ons aj^ right 


because God has commanded or f orbidden them . Thus 
the distinctions oFright and wrong depend on the arbitrary 
will of God, so that, if He likes. He can make right 
and wrong different from what they are now j e.g., if He 
wills, He can turn infidelity to a virtue and fidelity to a 
vice. (Vide Chapter II, § 5). “Divine law is the true touch¬ 
stone of moral rectitude, and it is by comparing actions to 
this law that men judge of the moral good or evil of their 
actions ; that is whether as duties or sins they are likely to 
procure them happiness or misery from the hands of the 
Almighty.” “The true ground of morality,” writes Locke, 
“can only be the will and law of a God who sees men in the 
dark, has in His hands rewards and punishments, and power 
enough to call to account the proudest offender.” 
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CHtieiam. This view is open to several objections : 

(1) The*most obvious objection to this theory is that, 
according to it, the motive for virtue or avoidance of sin 
would consist simply in the hope of reward or fear of punis h¬ 
men t, and thus v irtue would merge in prudenc e, morality in 
self-interest . 

(ii) This theory practically denies God*s perfection—it 
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arbitrary Divine will, ultimately determines what is right, 
is supported by the admissions sometimes made by the 
advocates of the arbitrary Theological standard. Thus, 
Descartes constantly speaks of Divine perfection and vera¬ 
city. Locke, too, speaks of Divine goodness guiding us and 
directing our actions to what is best. These admissions 
show that they, too, felt at times that God is essentially 
good, and that morality rests on His essential nature, and 
not on His arbitrary will. 

3. Political law as standard. 

Some have su pposed tha t political kiw—the verdict of the 
state - is the test or st andard of right and wron g. Moralit y 
consists in obedience t o the laws of the state. The stale 
formulates a system of laws, imposes the laws upon its people 
and makes them obligatory by a duly appointed system of 
punishments ; and to judge whether an action is right or 
wrong, one has to compare it with the prescribed law. Q’hus 
the moral standard is a code of laws imposed upon the peojile 
by the state. “The Civil law al one is the Supreme Court o f 
appeal in all cases of right and wrong." (Hobbes). 

But there are several objections to this view also :— 

(i) This theory, like other forms of the legal theory, 
abolishes the distinction between virtue and prudence, 
morality aiM ^If-i ntcr est. (See p. 135 & p. 137). 

(ii) A system of political law s can not constitute _th e 
ultimate moral standard , for such laws are themselves 
objects of judgment and are only mean s to an end {e.g., the 
safety and happiness of the people). 

(iii) It is in possible to formulate laws for all possible 
circumstances. Thus political laws cover dnly a fraction of 
our active life and cannot therefore Constitute the standard 
by^eeferencHToCvliich we may judge every possible case. 

§ 4. Social law as standard. 

According to some thinkers, morality depends on th9 
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opinion of society collective. In other words, i t is the iyi ll 
of society collective that is the standard of right and wrongs. 
‘Right' means what society demands, and ‘wrong', what 
society condemns and forbids. Thus the real standard of 

morality is constituted_by the opinions^ manners aniT 

cust oms of society . What is in conformity with them is 
right 5 w hat is co ntrai7 to them is wrong~ 

How, then, are the rules (the manners and customs) of 
society enforced ? T hey are enforced by public sentimen ts 
of approval and disapproval, honour and dishono ur (e g., a 
man may be excommunicated or outcasted for not obeying 
the rules of society). “Society demands that all persons 
entering into it and sharing m its advantages shall conform 
to its manners, and custorns, and excommunicates them 
if they do not; and such conformity is morality. Society 
and morality arc thus based on an implicit contract or 
covenant which every one is tacitly pledged to observe. 
Nothing is right or wrong in itself, but only by social rule 
and covenant." • 

Critickm. The special objections to this theory are :— 

Wd know that social opinion is variabl e—it is found 
to change fro ni age to ag e. The social manner^ and customs 
accepted in one period are often condemned as wrong in 
another. How, then, can they be safe guides in matters of 
conduct ? How can they supply any uniform and consistent 
moral standard ? 

Indeed, it is a well-known fact that what is customary 
is not necessarily moral. The accepted manners and cus¬ 
toms of a society are often questioned and made objects of 
moral criticisnu We speak of customs and practices as 
good or bad, as moral or immoral, thus tacitly 
acknowledging the existence of a higher standard by 
reference to which even these are to be judged. 
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Pleasure as Standard (Hedonism). 

§ 1. We have seen above that the legal or jural theory 
is inadequate, inasmuch as it supposes law to be the hnalor 
ultimate standard of morality. Laws arc undoubtedly 
standards of conduct, and in civilised communities conformity 
to them is, in the majority of cases, good or right, but they 
cannot be regarded as the ultimate standard. Laws are 
sometimes made objects of moral criticism—rtbere are times 
when opposition to political ond social laws is morally 
justifiable. A law without reference to an end is arbitrary 
and unmeaning. The question of the moral stand.ard is not 
solved B 0 _ long as we do not determine the true end of life, 
the highest good or the Simmum Bonum. 

Thus it may be argued that the goodness of actions must 
be judged by their tendency to promote the highest good of 
men. In other words, acts are to be judged good or bad by 
reference to the supreme end of life. “Every voluntary 
actidn implies an end - and, among ends, there is a 
gradation, culminating in the supreme end which is the goal 
of life." An act consistent with and conducive to the great 
end of life is good or right an act inconsistent with or 
subversive of it must be pronounced as bad or wrong. 

Now, s ome have supposed tihnt plvninfr e is the suprem e 
end o f life or Sumvium Bonnm of man. Actions are good 
only in proportion as they are conducive as means towards 
this ultimate end or good. This theory has been called 
TTorlnpipi^i bAftftnsp makes hcdone or pleasure the 
ultimate end or good. ^ ' - 


Thus we should judge an act as right or wrong according 
as it tends to produce happiness or misery. “Actions are 
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right in proportion as they tend to produce happiness, vtroag 
as they tend to produce the reverse of happiness”. “By happi¬ 
ness is intended pleasure and the absence of pain; by unhappi¬ 
ness or misery, pain and privation of pleasure.” (Mill)* 

This theory, it will be seen, attaches supreme importance 
to the sentient side of human nature, “feeling is the highest 
function of mind. Ileason and will are good only as means 
of procuring and maintaining feeling ; but feeling itself is 
good only in so far as it is pleasnrabio.” Hedonistic Ethics 
is therefore called the “Ethics of Sensibility”. 

§ 2. Classification of Hedonistic theories. 

At the outset, we have to distinguish between Psy cho- 
loyical Hedonism and Ktliij:nl Hedonism . 'J’he former is the 
tiieory that pleasure is the natural and norm al object of desire . 
The latter is the theory that pleasure is the proper obje ct 
of desi re. According to the former, we naturally and always 
do seek ])leasurc ; according to the latter, w e sJiould alway s 
seek pleasure . The former is simply a statement of fac t, the 
latter is a theory o f oalue , a theory of the ground upon which 
one form of action ought to be preferred to others. Though 
''•we are concerned in Ethics with Ethical Hedonism, we have 
\|to explain and examine also Psychological Hedonism, 
Decause the latter is often combined with and made the basis 
of the former. Ethical Hedonism, again, assumes two forms 
— Egoisti c ox Individualistic and Altruistic or Universalistic. 
Egoistic Hedonism makes the pleas ure of the ag^t hims el? 
t he end of life an d the stan dard of morality. Altruist ic 
Hedonism makes universal happiness or the greatest happi ¬ 
ness of the greatest number to 1 >a t.he R<:n.nil ard of rectitud e. 
Each of these, again, may be (i) Gross or Sensualistic o r (ii) 
Bationalistic or liefined. It may also be pointed out in this 

The theory ia also called Utilitarianiam, beoau'se, according to 
it, actions are to bo judged right or wrung according to their utility — 
i,e, usefnlness as means for the promotion of pleasure and prevention 
of pain. The term ‘Utilitarianism’, however, is now commonly used to 
mean AUruiatio Iledoniam. 
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connection that Altruistic Hedonism is Evolutionary or 
Non-cvolutionary, according as it is based or not based o^i 
the theory of Involution. The different Hedonistic theories 
(except Evolutionary Hedonism) are considered in the 
following sections.*' 

§ 3. Psychological Hedonism. 

As liaTbeen said above, it is the theory that pleasure is 
the only natu ral end and motive of human action. Every one 
desires what he thinks will be pleasurable, and for the sake 
of the pleasure which he expects that it wilt give him. Thus 
the only natural ob ject of desire and motive of action i s 
pleasure, and in acting we always have the idea and desire of 
so me pieasUlv in Oflr min ds as motive . Tbinf^s are sought , 
not for their own sake, bu t onl} for the sake of the iileasure s 
they will bring us. T he yircdominant tendency in man is tlu^ 
gratification of sensibility. We see, then, that, according to. 
this theory, lif e is one c o ntinuous fuirsuit of pleasure. 

This view was held in ancient times by the Cyrenaics, 
and in modern by Hume, Bcntl iiiiu, J. S ftmnnir 

others. J. S. Mill, for "example, remarks, “ Desiring a thing 
and finding it pleasant, a ycrsion to i t and thinking of it as 
painful, are phenomena entir ely inseparable, or ra ther tw o 
part^ of the sahie ph enomenon; in strictn ess of language , 
two different modes of naming the same jisychologic al fact: 
that to think of an objecTas desirable and to think of it as 
pleasant, are one and tKe samc~thTng T a nh that to desire 
■'Snyttog, e xceiit in proportion as the idea of it is pleasant, 
a nhysical and m etaphysical impossibility.” (Utilitarianism, 
p. 58). "" " 

The advocates jf Psychological Hedonism admit that 
there are apparent exceptions to this, but maintain that they 
do not affect the general principle, t 

^ For Evolutionary Hedonism, see Ch. XIL 

|- The Hedonists maintain that, though we generally seek objects for 
the sake of the pleasure they will give us, and not for their own sake, 
yet aoiuetimes we may come to seek objects for their own sake according 
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An English poet has very well described the theory in 
the following words :— 

“Whate’er the motive, pleasure is the mark >, 

E’er her the black assassin draws his sword ; 

For her dark statesmen trim their midnight lamp ; 
For her the saint abstains, the miser starves ; 

The Stoic proud, for pleasure, pleasure scorns ; 

For her affliction’s daughters grief indulge. 

And find, or hope, a luxury in tears — 

For her, guilt, shame, toil, danger, we defy." 

Criticism. 

A little reflection will show that Psychological Hedonism 
is not a sound doctrine. This doctrine means that pleasure 
is the ultimate object of every desire and that human 
volition is always determined by the idea of pleasure. In 
other words, it is pleasure that is desired, and not things 
for their own sake. But this fe open to objections :— 

(i) This is unpsycho logical. Normally, we desire some 
objective end other than pleasure, and when the object is 
attained, pleasure follows as a consequence. But this feeling 
is not sought beforehand, “Pleasur e is the result of th f an.t.ig- 
faction of a desi re which is directed to an objec t. The feel - 
ing of s atisfactio n—pleasuro or hai)))ine.ss— is by its very 
nature th e accomnanimen t or consequenc e of attaining an 
object, and not itself the object.” “The want or the end 


to the principles of Association and Transference of Interest from ends 
to means. Pleasure is the end ; objects are means. When the attain¬ 
ment of an object fields pleasure, the idea of the object may become so 
closely associated with the idea of pleasure, that the interest is dually 
transferred to the object itself, so that the ol)ject, though it was originally 
sought as a means to pleasure, now comes to be sought for its own 
sake, 6 g,, a miser’s love of money. Money is desired at first for the 
sake of the pleasure (comforts and gratifications) it procures, but after¬ 
wards it may be loved for its own sake, without any thought of snob 
pleasure. A miser finds delight in the mere possession of money. 
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implied in a desire has for its object something other than 
pleasure which, like a subjective barometer, indicates that 
the object is attained.” Indeed, there are many kinds of 
pleasure which cannot possibly exist if they are not preceded 
by certain desires for objects, c.jr., the pleasures of benevolent 
affections. As Prof. Mackenzie points out, “No one could 
possibly feel these pleasures unless he were first benevolent 
—i.«.,—had a de.sire for the welfare of others. In such a 
case, therefore, the very existence of the pleasure depends 
on the fact that desire is first directed towards something 
other than pleasure. It might even be argued that this is 
the case with all pleasures. Pleasure ensues upon the satis¬ 
faction of certain wants, and the wants must be prior to the 
satisfactions. We have a ‘disinterested’ desire for food, before 
we can have a desire for the pleasure that accompanies the 
taking of food” (Manual of Ethics, pp. 71, 72). 

We see, then, that the real order of facts in rational 
action is normally this : The consciousness of want excites 
in us a desire for what will supply the want; and the supply 
of the want gives rise to the feeling of satisfaction ; but this 
feeling is not itself the object of desire. We may desire food, 
wealth, health, honour, knowledge, virtue, each one of 
which yields an agreeable feeling when attained. Thus the 
primary direction of thought is towards an object, not 
towards the pleasure it is expected to yield. We do not 
generally look so far ahead as pleasure j that is not what 
moves us. It must be admitted, however, that pleasure or 
happiness is sometimes sought or desired for its own sake. 
The agreeable feeling, arising from the attainment of an 
object, when once exjiericnced, may become an independent 
object of desire, and the idea of it may move or induce us to 
act for its renewal, thus constituting “a secondary spring of 
action.” 

(ii) Even if we (fo desire pleasure, the best way to get 
pleasure is to forget it. Pl easure is best obtained when least 
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aouflfbt. A direct pursuit of pleasure is suicidal. The more 
irectly eagerly we seek pleasure, the less pleasure as a 


rule do we obtain. The more we are unmindful of it, the 
more do we get it. Even Mill admits that *‘only those are 


happy who have their minds fixed on some object other 


an their own happiness. Ask yourself whether you ar 


happy , a nd you cease to be so/^ 

Here, then, we have the fundamental paradox of 
Hedojiism that * ^the impulse towards pleasure, if too 
predominan t, d efeats its own aim .^V ( Dr. Sidgwick). 
fn l;he words of Prof. Dewe y, ^‘If any one violates the 
law of his own being by living upon his feelings" 


rather than upon the obje cts to which those feelings 
normal ly belong , his power of feeling Bennies gTBllually' 
exhausted, and he defeats his own ehd^ He commits^ 
emotio nal suioid^ H^sycholog^, p7S9Sy. ^ 

(iii) MilPs confusion arises from an ambiguity in the 
word ‘pleasure'. It is (a) generally used to mean the 


agreeable feeling or the feeling of satisfaction arisin 


rom the attainment of some object and (6) sometimes 


used to mean an object tha t gives satisfaction. In this 
latter sense, we often speak ot *a pleasure" 6v ‘pleasures' 
(innihe plural), meaning thereby a concrete object or objects 
yielding pleasure. All objects of desire may be said to 


be pleasures in this sense, an d vye ^iave no objection 
Ff it is said that we seek jileasur es in this sen se. For it is 
evident that if we desire anything, the attainment of it wil l 
bring at least a temporary feeling of satisfaction or pleasure. 


* It may be saief in this connection that the egect is specially visible 
in the case of our active enjoyments, pleasures of thought and study, 
pleasures of benevolent affections Ac., “The pleasures of thought 
and study can only be enjoyed in the highest degiee by those who have 
an ardour of curiosity which carries the mind temporarily away from 
self and sensations.’’ 


19 
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Consequentlj^, anything that we desire may be said to be 

pleasure"— Le,, something that will bring pleasure when 
attained. But it must be remembered that ‘‘the fact thiit 
we desire i^leasures is no evidence that ((e^ixe pleasure. 
That we seek pleasures is a mere tautology. It means simply 
that we“SBek- what we seek."" (Prof. Mackenzie, Manual of 
Ethics, pp. 74, 75). 

(iv) Even supposing that Psycliological Hedonism is a 
sound doctrine, there is no necessary or logical connection 
between it and Etliical Hedonism. It is possible to maintain 
the one without maintaining the other. As Dr. Sidgwick 
remarks, “No cogent inference is possible from tlie psycho* 
logical generalisation that the agent’s pleasures and pains 
are the universal motives, to the ethical princi|)le that his 
own greatest pleasure is for each the ultimate rational end."" 
(Methods of Ethics, p. 41). Indeed, if we naturally and 
always do seek our own pleasure, what meaning is there in 
the precept that wo oinjlit to do so ? As Prof. Mackenzie 
says, “Ethical Hedonism is scarcely compatible with Psycho¬ 
logical Hedonism, at least in its most extreme form. If we 
always did seek our own greatest ])leasure, there would be 
no point in saying that we ought to seek it ; while, on the 
other hand, it would be absurd to say that we ought to 
seek the pleasure of others, except in so far as this could be 
shown to coincide with our own. Of course, if Psychological 
Hedonism be merely interpreted as meaning that we always 
do seek pleasure of some sort, then Ethical Hedonism may 
be understood as teaching that we ought to seek the 
greatest pleasure, whether our own or that of others. But, 
in any case, there is no necessary connection between the 
two doctrines."' (Manual of Ethics, p. 21‘2). 

(v) It has been said above that there is no logical or 
necessary connection between Psj^chological Hedonism and 
Ethical Hedonism. The confusion between the two is partly 
due perhaps to the ambiguity of the word desirable. Here is 
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a passage from Mill's Utilitarianism : “The only proof 
capable of being given that an object is visible, that 
people actually see it. The only proof that a sound is 
audible, is that people hear it, and so of the other sources 
of our experience. In like manner, I a[)prehend, the 
sole evidence it is possible to produce that anything is 
desirable, is that peoi)le do actually desire it." (Utilita¬ 
rianism, p. 53). Now, jSIill has failed to understand the 
proper significance of the term desirable. It is no doubt true 
that visible or audible means capable of being seen or heard. 
But the English word ‘desirable' does not usually mean 
“what is capable ot being desired." Desii’able means what 
should be desired—what may be reasonably or legitimately 
desired. As Prof. Mackenzie remarks, “When we say that 
anything is desirable, wo do not usually mean merely that 
it is able to be desired. 'J’here is scarcely anything that is 
not able to be desired. What we mean is rather that it is 
reasonably to be desired, or that li ought to be desired. When 
the Hedonist says that pleasure is the only thing that is 
desirable, he means that it is the only thing that ought to be 
desired. But the form of the word desirable seems to have 
misled several writers into the notion that they ought to 
show also that pleasure is the only thing that is capable of 
being desired". (Manual of Ethics, jip. 213 and 214). 

§ 4. Ethical Hedonism— {a) Egoistic Hedonism.,^ 

It is the doctrine that every jierson ought to seek his own 
greatest pleasure. Actions are good or bad in proportion as 
they tend to promote or hinder ultimately the agent's own 
greater pleasur e—the moral standard being the general idea 
of those lines of action thiij ) are iuo‘-t conducive to his own 
greatest pleasure o n the whole. In estimating the quantity 
of pleasure two points are generally taken into account, viz., 
intensity and duration. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that Egoistic 
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Hedonism as an ethical doctrine is generally combined with 
Psychological Hedonism according to which the ultimate 
object of desire to every individual is his own preservation 
and pleasure. In other words, it is said that every one 
naturally seeks his own pleasure and every one ought to 
seek his own greatest pleasure on the whole. The maxim of 
this system is : “Every one for himself,'^ 

But if it be true that every person naturally desires his 
own pleasure—if it be natural for every one to seek only bis 
own interests, how are we to explain the origin of society 
and the social feelings and motives, and of political 
government? How is it that human beings,though naturally 
egoistic, have come to combine and co-operate in society, 
in which every individual is compelled to subordinate his 
own interests, more or less, to those of others ? How is 
it that we are often led to promote the good of others f 
Hobbes and others explain the origin of society and 
Government in the following way :— 

Society and Government owe their origin to the 
misery and insecurity of the primitive condition of man 
which was one of general strife, and the consequent 
rational desire for peace. Originally, men existed in a 
state of nature which was a state of universal discord 
and war. Men are naturally egoistic ; and in the original 
“state of nature," individuals lived separately and 
independently of each other, without common laws and 
institutions—each claiming and trying to appropriate for 
himself every thing that was needful for his own preservation 
and enjoyment. Everybody cared only for himself and 
claimed everything needed to satisfy his own desires. 
Everybody thought he had a natural right to everything— 
“even to another’s body" and thought himself quite 
justified in gratifying his appetites and passions as he 
pleased, Hence the primitive “state of nature" proved to be 
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a '‘state of warfare/' Gradually individaals began to discover 
that their own preservation, safety and happiness depended 
to a considerable extent on the help and co-operation of 
other individuals. Hence at last they deemed it expedient 
to join together and form themselves into a community. 
They entered into a ‘social contract' by which each individual 
agreed to subordinate his own good in some respects to 
that of others, and to contribute to the good of society as a 
whole, for the sake of the greater good he would receive 
from the co-operation of other individuals and the protection 
of society collectively. By this contract, all agreed to resign 
their natural rights in the hands of a common arbitrator, 
governor or ruler who would dispense them for the general 
good ; and all pledged themselves to obey the laws enforced 
by the governor for the general good, and the governor was 
vested with the power to enforce the submission of 
refractory individuals by punishment. Tn this way men 
formed themselves into states and societies by mutual 
compact. 

Thus, according to Hobbes, society has an egoistic basis. 
He boldly declares that all the higher feelings and springs 
of action are modes of self-love. He tries to give an 
egoistic interpretation of all the disinterested affections 
and sentiments. Benevolence is the incl ination to do g ood 
to others in the hope of obtaining greater good for ourselves 
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is a livel y sfinse of iit Ure benefits, e xcited by benefits 
already received, lieverence and lieligiot is feelings ar e 
cultivated as means of pa cifying and s e curing the fav our 
of supernatural powers. * 

We may now compare the two forms of Egoism—Gross 
and refined. 


(1) Gross or Scnsualistic Egoism. This was explicitly 
taught in modern times by Mandevillc and Ilelvetins. The 
teaching of. ^landeville is that ^hnan een ires. ever ythin 
hiins^ and neither lovejmaiih ates, but for his own sake .^^ 
Thus self-love is the only virtue. Selfishness, luxury, pri de, 
eniovment are all justified. According to him, “Private 
vices are public benefit s.^^ 

Ilelvetins says substantially the same thing. Love or 
friendship has its basis only in want or self-interest. 
Happiness or bliss means the highest possible amount of 
physical pleasure. “INFan being by nature sensible of no 
other pleasures than those of the senses, these pleasures are 
the only objects of his desires and passions."' 

But the typical form of Sensualistic Egoism is found in 
the teachings of Aristip))us of Cyrene ( 13. G. 435-35G ). 
In fact, the Egoistic Sensualism of Mandeville and Helvetius 
is but a revival of Cgrenaicism. Aristippus recognises no 
qualitative differences among pleasures. According to him, 
the only good of life is the individual's own pleasure • 


* The above is a brief account of Hohhism ( Doctrine of Hobbes ). 
It should be borne in mind tliat Hobbes conibiiies his egoistic theory 
of the good with his legal theory of the standard. “The collective 
experiences of society (once established by social contract) and the 
deliberations of the legislator find out what rules of action are most 
conducive to the greatest pleasure of society collectively, and society and 
the state impose those rules on individuals as social manners and 
customs or as political laws, and make it to be the self-interest of 
individuals to submit to them by imposing penalties on their violation**, 
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an d all pleasures are alike in kind ; they differ only in 
'density or degree . Hence intensity is The only" critCPTon 
by which we are to judge the values of pleasures ; and 
physical pleasures, being the keenest, are the most eligible. 
Present enjoyments should never be sacrificed for the 
sake of future pleasures, for what is future is always 
uncertain. We shoiiVd fuW/ eTnov the presen t To sacrifice 
th e present to the future is unwarj’anted and perilous ; 
fhe pre sent is ou rs, the fut ure never may b e. Let us 
cuTTivate to the utmost all possible capacities of enjoyment 
and gratify them to the utmost ^ and in gratifying them, 
let us always utilise to the utmost all the opportunities of 
enjoyment afforded l)y the present moment. The past 
is dead and gone. The future is doub tful. The presen t 
is a ll that we have . I jet us make the most of i t. ^ Tjet_ us 
eat, drink and bo merry, for to- morrow wo may dig^ ^"*^ 

It is easy to see tliat Sensualistic Egoism, as explained 
above, is unreflective in character. life of feeling, pure 
and simple, heedless and unthinking, undisturbed by reason 
—such is the Cyreiiaic ideal.^^ ‘‘Not t he Socratic ])rudeiice , 
but a careless surrender ^ to present joys, is the true 
I'ule^'bf lifc.^' “l31iss can be attained only by continuous 
momentary enjoyments— the summation of immediate 
gratifications—regardless of what is absent, the past or 
the future.'^ 

Refined Rgoinni, Tho typical form of Kefined Egoism 
is found in the teachings of Epicurus (841-270 B. C.), 
who advocates a more reilective form of pleasure seeking. 
Epicurus fully recognises the indispensableness of reason 


A similar doctrine was taught in aucient India by ChcirvaJm and 
his followers. “The only end of man is enjoyment produced by sensual 
pleasures***While life remains, let a man live happily ; let him feed on 
(fhee, even though he runs in debt.” {^Madhavacluirtjya^ Sfirva-d(£T9(ina* 
sangraha^ Ch. I). 
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in the conduct of life. Season is the proper guide for 
the attainment of true happiness. According to him, 
(to borrow the words of Prof. James Seth), ^‘the end 
is pleasure, b ut this end cannot be attained except under 
the guidance of reason ; feelin g would be but a b lind 
and perilous guide to its own satisfaction . It is reason 
alone that makes possible the most perfect gratificatio n 
of sensibil ity.^^ He admits that we must be ready to sacrifice 
the present to the future, if the future is likely to bring 
greater happiness. It is not by cultivating our possible capa¬ 
cities of enjoyment, and thereby increasing our wants and 
desires, but rather by reducing our wants and desires within 
the narrowest limits and by learning to be content with little, 
that we can hope to attain happiness. ^‘Felicity consists, not 
so much in positive pleasure, as in freedom from pain, and a 
calm and contented mind.” The happiest life is one in which 
conflict and vain pursuit are shunned—it is ^^one of simple 
ease, good will, serene leisure.^^ We should attempt to 
remove from our minds all possible causes of unrest and 
seek those pleasures which are most easily got and cannot 
easily be taken away. We s hould seek those pleasures tha t 
bring no pain and avoid those pa ins which bring no pleasure. 
fieiic^we should prefer mental pleasures to physical plea¬ 
sures ; for mental pleasures are pure, abiding and tranquil; 
but physical pleasures, though sometimes keener, are gen¬ 
erally evanescent and attended with pain. In opposition to the 
Cyrenaic rule of life, he says, ‘‘When we say that pleasure is 
the end of life, we do not mean the pleasure of the debauchee 
or the sensualist, as some from ignorance or malignity 
represent, but freedom of the body from pain and of the 
mind from anxiety“ It is not an unbroken suenession o f 
d rinking feasts and of reve lry, nor the pleasures of sexu al 
love, n or the enjoyment of the fish and other delicacies i> f 
a splendid tab le, wh ich produce a pleasant life ; it is 
sober, reason ing, searching out the reasons for_ ever y 
choice and avoidance, and banishing those beliefs 
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^^^Aiijcrh which greatest tamolts take possesBion of the soul .** 
Wallace's Epicureanism, pp. 129,131). 

The four canons of Epicurus are : " The pleasure which 
produces no pai n is to be embrace d. The pain whic E 
-p r6fttt6e5 no pleasure is to be avoided . The pleasure is to b e' 
avoided which prevents a greater pleasu re. The pai n^ 
is to be endured w hich averts a greater pain or secur ea' 
a greater pleasure (Lecky's History of European Morals, 
Vol. I, p. 14).» 

§ 5^'’^itical estimate of Egoistic Hedonism. 

(i) Egoistic Hedonism is often based on Psychological 
Hedonism which, as we have seen before, is not a sound 
doctrine. Besides, Egoistic I^edonism as an ethical doctrine 
is scarcely compatible with Psychological Hedonism in its 
extreme form. The latter rather precludes the former 
(See § 3, p. 146). 


(ii) The advocates of Egoistic Hedonism in its extreme 
form forget that direct pursuit o*f pleasure ge nerally 

i ts own purp ose and t hat the more eagerly we hanke r 
after pleasure, the less pleasure as a rule do we attain . 
(Paradox of Hedonism. See § 3, pp. 144, 145.) “The 
practice of Hedonistic observation and calculation has an 
inevitable tendency to decrease our pleasures generally.” 
(Dr. Sidgwick). True happiness can be obtained, not by a 
continual hankering after pleasure, but by a disinterested 
dis charge of the duties of life as they come . The life of 
pleasure-seeking is, by the ver y nature of the case, a “life of 
illusion and make-bel ieveT ^ 

(iii) Egoistic Hedonism asserts that man is naturally 


* The above is a brief account of the teachings of Epicurus hinosell. 
Whatever may be said of his followers, his own teachings were of an 
elevated oharaoten 

f Some Egoists are fully aware of this, and hence the pessimistic 
tendency of their doctrine. 
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ego istic and that all the higher feelings and apriti j iH nf 
"are mod es of self-love . Bat this is going toQ far. The truth 
is that human nature involves egoistic as well as altruisti c 
element s. Indeed, a closer examination of human nature 
reveals that man is more altruistic than egoistic—“we live 
more for the sake of others than for our own .” Even among 
Tower animals it is found that their energies are not spent 
simply in the satisfaction of their self-regarding wants. 
Even they give themselves up for the benefit of their 
offspring; As Spencer points out, “Without gratis benefits 
to offspring, life could not have continued.'' (Principles of 
Ethics, Vol. II, p. 5). Prof. Stewart, quoting Spencer, says, 
“Although Egoism, biologically considered, comes before 
Altruism, yet, *fr om the dawn of li fe altruism has been 
no less essential than egoism .* * Self-sacrifice is no less 
primordial than self-preservation. ' Scientific Ethics has to 
recognise the fact that Egoism and Altruism co-exist." As 
.has been already pointed out, the essential altruistic impulses 
are innate and instinctive in human nature from the 
beginning, inasmuch as they are essential to the perfection 
and the very existence of the human race. (See Ch. IX, 
Note I, pp. 130-131). In fact, as Prof. Mitra observes, 
“Social feelings are too deep-rooted in our nature to be 
exploded by the artifice of a few egoistic writers." 
(Elements of Morals, p. 301.) 

(iv) Egoistic Hedonism fails to supply ns with a un iform 
standar'Sr^ m oralit y. We know that men differ in respect of 
their susceptibility to pleasure and pain. What is pleasurable 
to one person may be painful to another. What is most 
pleasurable to one is far less or least pleasurable to another. 
How, then, can there be a uniform moral standard ? And if 
there be no uniform moral standard, morality itself is 
abolished j what is right to one may be wrong to another. 

(v) Egoistic Hedonism insists on the calculation of thA 
comparativeyalues of pleasur e ^ but this is an extremely 
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diflScult task. We know that o ar experiencea are generall y 
o f a mixed characte r, varying i ndefinitely in degree, duratio n 
and qua lity. We know that pleasures differ so much from 
each other as to be practically incommensurable; and the 
same may be said of pains. [Further, there is such a thing 
as variation in mood, temperament and circumstances. It 
is a well-known fact that one and the same individual may 
form different estimates at different times as to what is 
likely to be conducive to his own happiness or misery. 
How, then, can we say, in the face of these facts, that 
Hedonistic calculation is practicable ? 


(vi) Sensualistic Egoism is totally inconsistent with 
mora lity pro perly so call^. T he theory ignores rational 
self-re straint in which morality consists, and substitute s 
license for _i t! Hence it has always presented a repulsiv e 
appearance to the moral consciousness of mankind s In 
itF^ extreme form it supposes that reason is a drawback 
of human nature and that animal life is the happiest'. 
But no ne would be glad to exchange a life of intelligence 
and conscience formere sense and feeling. Man 
cannot accept the theory without doing violence to his 
own nature. 

% 

(vii) The Refined form of Egoism, as advocated by 
Epicurus himself is undoubtedly more reflective than Sen- 
sualistic Egoism and has not the defects of the latter. But 
its chief weakness co nsists in its discouragement of active , ■ 
strenuoas_Jiffi, as in consistent with the Epicure an calm of 
mind. I t forgets that li fe is to~be judged, not si mply by 
^feelingf but by activity. 


Further, Epicureanism as an egoistic theory regards the 
good of self and that of others as opposed and exclusive. 
But a true moral theory shows that the good of the 
individual and the general good are reciprocal and relative 
to each other (See Perfectionism, Ch. XY). 
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(viii) Iti is no doabt true that feeling has a place in 
moral life. We know that a feeling of satisfaction attends, 
virtaous activity. In other words, virtuoas activity is always 
pleasant, though no properly virtaous act is performed 
with the idea of pleasure. It would be perhaps better 
to call the satisfaction that accompanies virtuous activity 
by the name of happiness or blessedness, and to restrict the 
term pleasure to other forms of agreeable consciousness — 
e. g., the feeling resulting from the stimulation of a passive 
capacity of sensation. Thus interpreted, pleasure will be 
possible for both men and animals, but happiness will be 
possible only for a rational being and will arise from the 
rational self's consciousness that it is, or is becoming, ‘ what 
it should be. Happiness is thus possible to the hero in the 
moment of danger and the martyr on his way to death. 
“Pleasure is ordinarily a momentary enjoyment arising 
from the satisfaction of a passing desire or wish; and at 
most it may embrace the gratification of several desires." 
“Happiness is a lively mood resulting from harmony among 
desires." It is a rational satisfaction arising from a due 
regulation of desires. It is not equivalent to the “pleasure 
of the moment," however intense it may be, nor to “a 
sum of pleasures," obtained by gratifying several desires 
in succession, nor even to “a balance of pleasure over 
pain." “It is rather a ‘synthesis of pleasures,' obtained 
by subordinating, and, if necessary, excluding, certain 
pleasures, the net result being a complete (though not 
intense) satisfaction attendant on the consciousness that 
one is all that he should be." 

6. Ethical Hedonism — {b) Altruistic or Universalistic 
Hedonism (Utilitarianism). ^ 

The trend of modern Ethics is generally altruistic. In 
recent times none maintains the Egoistic system as a suffi¬ 
cient theory of morality. An attempt has accordingly been 
made by the Hedonists to transform their theory from 
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Egoism into Altruism or Universalism. According to 
Altruistic Hedonism, what we ought to aim at is pleasure in 
general—universal happiness—or, failing that, the greate st 
liapp iness of the greatest numbe r. Actions are right or 
wrong acceding as th ey are cond ucive to or BubYersive of 
happin ess in genera l. Our duty, therefore, is to promote 
pleasure—not our own pleasure alon e, but that of others 
and all, so fitr "as this may lie in our po wer. The theory is 
often called Utilitarianism, because, according to it, actions 
are to be judged according to their utility or usefulness as 
means for the promotion of general pleasure and prevention 
of general pain. T he the ory presupposes a developed 
capacity of sympatKiT or felt^-teelmg which wil l impel ?ne 
to promote the good of others and deter him from injustice 
t o them. ~ ~ 

It is to Hume, Bentham, Mill and Bain that we owe the 
substitution of general happiness for the happiness of the 
individual as the true end of life. As Bentham and Mill are 
recognised as the two most distinguished exponents of this 
doctrine, and as the view of Mill differs in an important res¬ 
pect from that of the school of Bentham, we should consider 
them separately. Ac cording to both of t hem , imiverHaJ 
pleasure is the supreme end in mora ls. But Universalistic 
Hedonism supposes that we can represent possible future 
plea^res of ourselves and others in idea, compare them 
in respect of value, choose beforehand the best and adapt 
our actions so as to realise the best. In other words, it 
requires an estimation of the values of future pleasures. 
Hence the question arises : By what standard are we 
to estimate the values of pleasures f Bentham holds 
that the only standard of value is Quantit y ; J. S. Mill 
holds that the quality of pleasures should also be taken 
into account. This is the main gro und of difference between 
the syste m of Bentham and that of Mil l. Their views are 
explained below. 
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I. Benthamite Utilitarianism. According to Bentham, 
the value of a pleasure con sists entirely in the quantity of 
agreeable experience it gives . In other words, the on ly 
standard b y which the values of pleas ures ar e to be judg ed 
18 quantity ^ so that any one pleasure is just as good as an¬ 
other—“push-pin is as good as poetry/’ if they are equal in 
quantity. But “quantity takes di fferent form a. I t takes 
the f orm of duration : of two pleasures otherwise equal, the 
more durable will be the bette r ; oli^fitensitv ; one nleasurg 
may be more intense than another of the same duration ; of 
extensit y : o ne may be shared by a larger number of person s 
than anoth er ; of fecundity : one may lead on to a numb er 
o f others as consequences ; of imrity : one may b e more free 
than another from painfu l accompani ments or consequences .’* 
Bentham summarises his view on the point in the following 
mnemonic verses :— 

“Intense, long, certain, speedy, fruitful, pure. 

Such marks in pleasures and in pains endure ; 

Such pleasures seek, if private be thy end j 
If it he public, wide let them extend. 

Such pains avoid, whichever be thy view, 

If ,pains must come, let them extend to few.” 

The above is an account of Bentham’s dimensions of 
value in iileasures and pains. The first six criteria, viz., 
mtensity, duration, nearness, certainty, purity and fruitful¬ 
ness may be accepted by both the forms of Hedonism— 
Egoism and Altruism. Bentham, a s an advocate of th e 
latte r, a dds another criterion or mark, -joiz.^ extent — i. e.,— 
the number of persons who will be affected . We should 
be very carefu l to calculate the interest s of the number / 
of pe rsons affected by an act. The inte rest' of the 
community, he says, i s the supreme end m mor^ s. 
Thus, a ccording to him, the lines of action t hat 
should be pursued or avoided by us lire indicated 
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by these dimensio ns taken togethe r. His a dvice to us is, 
^ei^ pleasures, weigh pain^and as the balance siands, 


will stand the question of right and wrong .** We should 
choose between different actions by calculating, according 
to these criteria, the amount of agreeable experience or 
pleasure they will probably give. “The wise man will 
choose his ends and regulate his actions so as to realise the' 
greatest quantity of pleasure possible, and the good man 
will take care that the pleasure realised is not his own 
alone, but includes that of others.’' 

Bentham’s Utilitarianism may be called gross orsenstial- 


istic, because, as pointed out above, he does not admit 
qualitative differences amqng pleasures, but says on the 


contrary that any one pleasure is as good as another, 


p rovided they are equal in quantity. It should be 
borne in mind that by ‘purity’ he does not mean any 
superior quality. A pleasure or pain is called ‘pure’ by 
Bentham when-it is unalloyed or unmixed with its 
opposite. 

Another characteristic of Bentham’s philosophy is that 


it involves the doctrine of Psycholof>ical Hedonism. Though 
Bentham is an altruist and says that we should seek the 
happiness of others, yet he distinctly states that we naturally 
seek our own happiness. Thus he says, “Nature has plac ed 
mankind under the governance of two sovereign master s, 
p ain and pleasure* It'ia for" them alone to p oint out wha t 
we ought to do as woll~^what we shall do.” (Principles of 
Morals and Legislation, pp. 1-2). Again, "^‘To obtain the 
greatest portion of happiness for himself is the object of 
every rational Jieing. Every man is nearer to himself than 
he can be to any other man ; and no other man can weigh 
for him his pleasures and pains. Himself must necessarily 
be his own first concern. His interest must, to himself, be 
the primary interest.” (Deontology, I, pp. 17,18). That ma n 
is naturally egoistic is again and again asserted by Bentham 
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and most emphatically in the following passage : ^*Dream 
not th at men will move their lit t le finger to serve von. ni;i - 
l ess their own advantag e i n so doing be obvious to them . 
Men never did so. and ne ver will, while human nature is 
made of the present materials . But they will desire to 
serve you, when b y so doing they can serve th emselves; 
and the occasions on which they ^n serve them¬ 
selves by serving you are multitudinous.'^ (Deontology, 
IIj p. 133). 

V/II. J. S. Mill’s theory {'Refined Vtilitarianism). Mill 
also is an altruist, and he says very explicitly that the 
standard is not the agent's own happiness, but happiness 
in general. He declares that ‘‘the happiness which forms 
the utilitarian standard of what is right in conduct, is 
not the agent's own happiness, but that of all concerned. 
In the golden rule of Jesus of Nazareth, we read the 
complete spirit of the ethics of utility. To do as one 
would be done by, and to love one’s neighbour as oneself, 
constitute the ideal perfection of utilitarian morality.” 
(Utilitarianism, Ch. II, pp. 24,. 25). In answer to the 
question what he means by happiness, he says that “by 
happiness is intended pleasure and the absence of pain; 
by unhappiness, pain and the privation of pleasure.” 
{Ibid., p. 10). 

But another question arises here : How can we prove that 
general happiness is desirable ; Mill answers, “No reason 
can be given why the general happiness is desirable, except 
that each person, so far as he believes it to be attainable, 
desires his ovrn happiness. This, however, being a fact, we 
have not only all the proof which the case admits of, but all 
which it is possible to require, that happiness is a good, that 
each person's happiness is a good to that person, and the 
general happiness, therefore, a good to the aggregate of all 
persons. Happiness has made out its title as one of the ends 
,of conduct and consequently one of the criteria of morality.'^ 
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But another important question is to be answered by 
the Altruistic Hedonists: Why am I bound to promote the 
general happiness ? If my own happiness lies in some¬ 
thing else, why may I not give that the preference Mill 
answers that there are several persuasives to altruistic 
conduct (called the sanctions of morality). There are, 
he says, two kifids of sanction for altruistic conduct— 
external and internal. The external sanctions (which 
are recognised by Bentham as well as Mill) are four in 
number : physical or natural, political or legal, social or 
popular, and religious or divine. But an appeal to 
external sanctions means ultimately an appeal to the self- 
interest of the individual. As Seth remarks, “The indivi¬ 
dual whose life was governed by such constraints would 
still be, in character and motive, if not in outward act, 
an egoist • his end would still be egoistic, though it was 
accomplished by altruistic means.^^ Mill is aware of this, 
and he adds accordingly an internal sanction which is 
“a feeling for the haj)piness* of mankind,^^ “a feeling of 
regard to the pleasures and pains of others,^^ “the social 
feelings of mankind, the desire to be in unity with our 
fellow-creatures.^^ 

Mi IPs Gradatio7i of The most important 

point in MilPs ethical system is his doctrine of a gradation 
of pleasures in respect of quality. It is MilPs chief innova- 


* For a fall account and criticism of IMilPs theory of moral sane- 
tions, see Chapters XVI and XVIII of this book. The word Sanction 
means anything that makes a course of action binding. By physical 
sanctions we mean the pleasures and pains (diseases &c.), brought on by 
the course of nature. By the xtoUHcal or legal sanctions we mean the 
penalties attached by the State to the infringement of its laws. By the 
social or popular sanctions we mean the pleasures and pains derived 
from public opinion. ]3y religious sanctions we mean such pleasures 
and pains of this world and the next as are attached to actions by the 
will of God. 

21 
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tion that h e i atroduces a distinction of quality in addition 
to the distinction of quantity. As has been said before, 
Mill holds, in op position to Bentham, that pleasures diffe r 
in qualit y a s well as in quantity , and that in estimatin g 
happinesSf^w e should take into account differences of 
quality and quantity. In oth er words, acco rdinef to Mi ll, 
there are different hinds of pleasure, and “some k inds are 
more desirable and valuab l e than other s.^* This is 
equivalent to saying that a pleasure equal or inferior to 
another in respect of quantity may nevertheless be superior 
in respect of quality, and a truly wise man will choose 
pleasures of higher qualities or kinds and reject the lower 
pleasures. Worth a nd dignity of pleasure inust be looke d 
upon as better than quantity . 


In short, according to Mill, a pleasure- may possess “a 
superiority in quality so far"' outweighing quantity as to 
render it, in comparison, of small account.” Thus the 
^ highest good is conceived by'him as l ying, no t in intense or 
“d urable en]oyment~1 bur in th e enjoyment of noble, elev ated 
'“and dignified ples^ures^ even thougl^^ese be of small 
intens ity or short duration . “The ultimate end, with 
reference to and for the sake of which all other things are 
desirable (whether we are considering our own good or that 
of other people), is an existence exempt as far as possible 
from pain, and as rich as possible in enjoyment, hoth in 
point of quantity and quality.’* 

It is in this way that Mill tries to show that the charge, 
brought against Hedonism, of having a degrading and 
sensualistic tendency, is groundless. Older Hedonists, holding 
that the value of pleasure is measurable by quantity alone, 
seemed to place on the same level the pleasure of a debauchee 
and that of a hero or a sage, the joy of an Archimedes and 
the drunken revelry of a sensualist, the happiness of a John 
Howard and that of a miser. Nay, they seemed to give most 
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value to pleasures of the Tower senses, as being the most 
intense in degree. But Mill holds that *‘it is quite compati¬ 
ble with the principle of utility to recognise the fact that 
some kinds of pleasure are more desirable and valuable than 
others. It would be absurd that while, in estimating all 
other things, quality is considered as well as quantity, the 
estimation of pleasure should depend on quantity alone/^ 
(Utilitarianism, Ch. II). 

What, then, is the test of quality and the rule of measur¬ 
ing it against quantity ? Mill says that it is ‘‘the preference 
felt by those who, in their opportunities of experience, to 
which must be added their habits of self-consciousness and 
self-observation, are best furnished with the means of com- 
parison.” He thus appeals to ‘the verdict of competent 
judges.' When Mill is pressed to assign the ultimate ground 
of the preference felt by the competent judges, lie refers us 
to ‘the sense of dignity' which is natural to man. It is on 
account of the existence of this sense of dignity in man that 
he “would not consent to be changed into any of the lower 
animals for a promise of the fullest allowance of a 
beast's pleasures. No intelligent human being would 
consent to be a fool, no instructed person would be an 
ignoramus, no person of feeling and conscience would be 
selfish and base, even though they should be persuaded that 
the foul, the dunce or the rascal is better satisfied with his 
lot than they are with theirs." ( Ibid,, p. 12 ). He again 
says, “It is better to be a Socrates dissatisfied than a fool 
satisfied ; better to be a human being dissatisfied than a 
pig satisfied. > And if the fool or the pig is of a different 
opiniffi0r,™ttrte because they only know their own side of 
the question. I'he other party to the comparison knows 
both sides." (Ibid., p. 14). 

It is in the above ways that J. S. Mill endeavours tO 
strengthen the system of Hedonistic Bthics. The additions 
and modifications by means of which he tries to purify or 
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refine Hedonism are three, as shown above; viz., (i) his 
substitution of general happiness for the happiness of the 
individual, as the end of life and standard of rectitude; 
(ii) his doctrine of gradation of pleasures, in respect of 
quality ; (iii) his view that the true sanction of morality is 
mterna l, and 7tot exte rnal. H e tries in these ways to free 
the Hedonistic doctrine from the charges of egoism and 
sensualism. It should be borne in mind that his introduction 
of a distinction of quality or of higher and hioer among 
pleasures is the main ground of difference between himself 
and his predecessors like Bentham. 

§ 7. Critical estimate of Altruistic Hedonism or 
Utilitarianism. 

’ I 

(a) Hedonism or Utilitarianism, as explain ed by Hume, 

Bentham, Mill and Bain, claims to be an altrniatic theor y, 

But a little reflection is suffi cient to show' t hat Hedon ism, 

c onsistently carried out, m ust nece ssarily become egoist ic 

or individualistic, and not altruistic or universalistic, as 

__—- ^ • _ ^ ___ ' 

supposed by these wr iters. Why should any person sacrifice 

his own pleasure for the’ sake of the pleasure of others ? 

How can the Hedonists prove the desirability of ‘general 

happiness’ ? Since Hedonism has generally been allowed to 

rest on the psychological postulate that an individual is 

bound, by his very nature, to seek only his own pleasure, 

the burden of proof lies heavy on the Hedonist. 'It will 

be seen that “a consistent Hedonist may be led to promote 

the good of others, either when he believes that it is but 

a means to his own or when he labours under a delusion.” 

Btrictly speaking, then, his conduct cannoT be called 

‘disinterested’ or benevolent. 

Indeed, as Martineau points out, no transition is possible 
from egoism to altruis m. “ From ‘each for himsAlf’ tn 
‘ each for all’—no road .” 

But let us examine fully the arguments of the Hedonists 
themselves. Let us see whether they can establish the 
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desirability of general happiness and supply a sufficient 
ground of obligation or duty. 

(i) Mill’s argument for proving that general happiness 
is desirable is fallacious. He says : “Each person’s happi¬ 
ness is a good to that person, and tEe general E appIn esiS, 
therefore, is a good to the aggregate of all persons.’’ This 
IS as much as to say : “Happiness is a good. My happiness 
is a good to me, yours to you, his to him, <fec. Therefore iny 
happiness+your happiness+his happiness-f&c. are a good 
to me+you+him-h&c., i.e., the general happiness is a good 
to the aggregate of all persons. Again^ beeause general 
happiness is a good to, or an end for, the aggregate of all 
persons, therefore it is an end for eaeh person.” Or, to 
express the argument in a different way : “sinee A desires 
the happiness of A, and B that of B, A and B both desire 
the happiness of A and B, and therefore A and B as 
individuals desire the happiness of both A and B.” It is 
easy to see that the ai’gunient involves two fallacies, first 
a fallacy of Composition, and then one of Division. 
It is surprising that Mill, who was a great Logician and 
the author of a standard text-book on Logic, committed 
a logical fallacy which could be detected at a glance even 
by an ordinary student of the subject. We may as well 
argue that, because every person desires to have a quantity 
of food’ for himself, therefore he desires also to supply the 
food of others or all. As Prof. Muirhead observes, “This is 
as though one were to argue (to borrow Carlyle’s famous 
comparison ), that because each pig desires for himself the 
greatest amount of a limited quantity of pigs’ wash, each 
necessarily desires the greatest quantity for every other or 
for all.” We see, then, that from the fact that each one 
desires his own happiness, it does not logically follow, that„ 
each one should try to make others or all happy. 

(ii) In fact. Utilitarianism utterly fails to supply us with 
a sufficient groun~d of morarobligation. All its attempts to 
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explain adequately the sense of obligation are failure^. Why 
are we hound to promote general happiness ? Why should 
we feel it to be our duty to act for the general good and 
to refrain from unjust, cruel and selfish actions y What 
sufficient motive have we for sacrificing our own pleasure 
to that of othei's, seeing that it is natural for us to seek 
our own pleasure ? We know that the Utilitarians try 
to reconcile Egoism and Altruism and to account for 
obligation by an appeal to the sanctions of morality— 
external and internal. Now, with regard to the external 
sanctions—physical, political, social and religious or Divine, 
it may be said that an appeal to these really amounts to 
substituting self-interest for morality, prudence for virtue, 
and thus falling back into Egoism. Mill accordingly adds 
the internal sanction of moral sentiment which, he says, 
is a safeguard against wrong-doing and an impulse towards 
what is right or conducive to the general good. But this, 
too, implies prudence, and not virtue, which is disinterested 
in character. A man who* refrains from wrong-doing to 
avoid the sufferings connected with his moral nature or 
performs a good act for the sake of the feeling of satisfaction 
it will yield is really guided by prudential consideration.* 
Utilitarians suppose that the force of sympathy or felloto- 
feeling is one of the grounds of obligation (See Ch. IX 
& XVI). They hold that a capacity of sympathy, fellow- 
feeling or social feeling is developed in the life-time of 
every individual and enables him to feel more or less the 
pleasures and pains of others and to identify them with 
Ills own so as to make pleasure in general (and not his 

See Chapter XVIII. See alho Muirhead, Elements of Ethics, 
pp. 108-104: "Conduct which issues from regard for these sanctions 

is not morality.The man who is temperate because he desires the 

pleasures of temperance is, as Plato pointed out, temperate by reason of 
a kind of intemperance. Similarly, the man who is courageous from fear 
of the pains which will be the consequence of cowardice is courageous 
by reason of a kind of cowardice,” 
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own solely ) his ultimate end of life ; and not only so, but 
it also gives him a conviction that it is his duty or that he 
is under an obligation to do so. But such sympathy for 
the pleasures and pains of others may often be outweighed 
by one's own pleasures and pains. “If a person's actions 
were always determined by the strongest pleasure, it is 
doubtful if the feeling of the pleasure and pain of others 
would ever be strong enough to make him sacrifice his own 
pleasure to that of others. At least, it would not lead 
him to make any important sacrifice—it would not make 
a martyr or a hero of him. It would not give the soldier 
such a feeling of duty as makes him risk his life for the 
greater happiness of his countrymen, nor even deter the 
cashier from defrauding his employers ; nor the servant 
from petty thefts which might cause little loss or pain to 
his master."* (Prof. II. Stephen.) 

The Utilitarians, as we have seen before, contend that 

virtuous or altruistic tendencies are produced in us accord- 

« 

ing to the principle of transference of interest, so that we 
find greater satisfaction in being virtuous than in being the 
reverse ( see Ch. IX, p. 129 ). But there is this objection : 
even supposing that such tendencies are produced in this 
way and obeyed automatically for a time, yet when men 
come to understand how these tendencies are produced, 
they will look upon them as illusions and cease to be actu¬ 
ated by them. In fact, ‘‘when men are told that the end of 
these virtuous tendencies is the promotion of happiness, 
and find that in some cases happiness may be obtained by 

* That the Utilitarian principle ia unable to bupply a sufficient 
bond of obligation is evident from the following example. A servant 
yvho is in the employment of a millionaire finds that, by stealing a certain 
amount of money, he can make himself happy, and that, to his master, 
who ia a millionaire, the amount is nothing. Is he justified in stealing ? 
Perhaps the Hedonist wih say, No ; it will be setting a bad example to 
others. But what if the man knows with certainty that he eon steal 
without being detected ? 
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the violation of them, then these altruistic impulses will 
lose all their binding force upon the mind. In short, feeling 
thus developed out of egoism can never be truly altruistic, 
but ogo-altruistic at most.'^ 

We conclude, then, that the Utilitarians are unable to 
reconcile egoism with altruism. A consistent Hedonist will 
never be a hero, a martyr or a philanthropist. If he is ever 
so, we must suppose that his act is based on illusion— 
either that he expects to obtain greater happiness by his 
momentary self-sacrifice, or that in sacrificing himself for 
others, he is so far carried away by the passion of the 
moment as to forget his prudence and yield himself to a 
blind impulse. 

(6) Further, Hedoni sm docs not sur)i)ly us with a 
sufficient standard of moral conduct- 

or means^f distinguishi ng rJ^bt and wrong . Altruistic 
Hedonism judges the rightness a nd wrongness of action s 
by their bearing on the i^lea surcs and pains of oth ers. Hut 
there are many for ms of wrong actions which inflict n o 
apprec iable pain on others. Arc they to bo called innocent ? 
In many cases fraud and dishonesty may be conducive to the 
pleasure of some, without causing any considerable pain to 
others. In many cases injury and injustice to one jierson 
may be made the means of pleasure to many others. How 
are we to condemn such actions on the strictly utilitarian 
principle ? Qf course. Hed onists 'Reutb am and Itf ^ill 
woul d strongly condem n sucira cts, but that is because they 
unconsciously borr owed th ei r conception of eo nity or jnstiee 
from the intultlonist and Idealist schools. They thus 
tecitly assumed a standard higher than pleasu re. A strict 
following of the H edo ni8tic~rnl c, iinenrrented_]>Y a higher 
one^ would lead to moral anarchy. 

(c) We have seen before that Mill endeavours to save 
Hedonism from the charge o f sensualism by his theory of^t he 
qualitative differences among pleasures. According to him. 
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pleasures that are the highest in qaality are to be chosen to 

the rejection of the lower ones. Bat Mill forgets that he is 

here appealing to a standard other than pleasure. The value 

of a pleasure as such consists in its pleasurableness, i.e., the 

amount of agreeable feeling it gives. If we once grant 

that pleasure as such is the highest good in itself, we 

are bound logically to grant something more, viz., that 

the only measure of the value of pleasures is the quantity 

or amount of the agreeable consciousness yielded thereby. 

Mill’s distinction, therefore, though it purifies Hedonism, 

does so at the cost of the consistency of the Hedonistic 

position. Suppose A and B are two pleasures. They 

are equal in quantity— i. e in the amount of agreeable 

experience they give. Mill advises us to choose B 

on the ground of its superiority in respect of quality. 

But what is this mysterious quality on account of which 

one pleasure is superior to another equal to or greater 

than it in respect of quantity ? Is not this differentiating 

% 

quality an extra hedonintic (juality ? If the superiority of 
one pleasure over another does not consist in its pleasur- 
ableness,— i. e.^-tbe amount of pleasure, then it consists in 
something other than pleasure. Mill ’s view^ practically 
i mplies an abando nment of the lledonistic positi on and 
sub ordinating the Hedonistic standard to a higher standard 
or*Yalue which is not pleasure . It implies that "we m ay 
seek pleasur e or hap piness, bu t i n ways subject to a 
standard -^ ic h is^ot itself iileasurc or happine ss”—^we 
may gratify those desires which are approved by ou r 
higher or moral natu re. But this is also th e vie w o f 
Perfectionisna,. 

Mill appeals to “the verdict of competent judges” when 
explaining the test of quality. But the verdict, to have any 
value, must be rational, and not arbitrary. It must be based 
on some ultimate criterion, and this, as suggested by Mill 
himself, is nothing but the sense of dignity natural to man. 

$22 
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Thus the ultimate court of appeal is not the arbitrary 
verdict of the judges, but something else on which the 
verdict is based—the consciousness of the dignity of man as 
man. J3ut this is passing over to Perfectionism. As Seth 
says, ‘‘The sense of dignity cannot be resolved into desire of 
pleasure...Tt is tlie utterance of the rational self behind 
the self of sensibility. Not the attainnient of pleasure as 
such, but the finding of our pleasure in activities which 
are worthy of this higher and rational nature - sucli is 
the end set before us by our peculiar sense of dignity.” 

(d) The llodonistic calculus is impossible. We have seen 
before that iredonistic calciTiatioii js cxtrelTOly difficult in 
the case of an individual. If eo, the difficulty must be still 
greater when we arc to calculate “the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number’^. Bontham himself dec lares, “Ever y 
man is nearer to himse lf tliaii he can be t o aiTy other ma n, 
a nd no o ther man can w^eigh for him his pleasures and 
pain s. Hiinself must necessarily be fiis own first conceru. ^^ 
If so, how c an we expect a n accura te and impartial estimate 
of “the greatest happi ness of the greatest mimber^' f Tlien , 
again, know tliaC^ regard^ s s usce[)tibility to feelin gs, 
men differ .wid ely from each othe r. What is pleasurable 
to one may not be so to another. Furth er, our tastes and 
inclinations are variable—th e very same thing which nial vcs 
us happy at one timcTnay f ail to ])leasc us at another time , 
in the face of the^ facts, how can we say that Hedonistic 
calculation is practicable ? And the difficulty of Hedonistic 
calculation has been immensely increased by ^rill^s theory 
of qualitative differences among ))leasures. We know 
that pleasures differ so much from each other as to bo 
practically incommensurable ^ and this incommensurability 
is especially obvious when we Iiave regard to quality as 
well as to quantity. 

From what has been said above it is clear that Utilitarian¬ 
ism cannot provide us with an adequate theory of morality. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ethical Standaed. 

THK SrANnARl) ACC’OllDING TO BVOLUTIOKISTS. 

( Evolutional Hedonism or Utilitarianism ). 

§ 1. Application of evolution to morals. 

Although the idea of evolution was often applied to 
moral life in former ages, yet it is only in recent times that 
the conception has been given a prominent place. Many 
thinkers suppose now-a dajs that morality, like Nature, has 
evolved 5 and neither can bo understood except in the light 
of its evolution. The conception of evolution was brought 
into prominence by Hegel and Comte ; it was applied by 
Jjaplace to the origin of the solar system j by Lamarck, 
Darwin and others to the origin of living species, but it 
is Spencer and his followers wlio have extended its applica¬ 
tion to all departments of natural phenomena. They have 
applied it to the origin of the solar and stellar systems, 
origin of life and living species, origin of mind, of social 
and moral institutions, forms of government &c. 

We are concerned in Ethics with the application of 
evolution to morals ; and in the present chapter we shall 
confine ourselves to the exposition and criticism of the 
Evolutionary Ethics of H. Spencer, Leslie Stephen, 
Alexander and others. 

But before we proceed to explain the moral theory of 
Spencer and others, it is necessary to point out that there 
are two possible ways of interpreting moral lif e, if we adopt 
the theory of evolution or development. JFe itinif rxnlain i t. 
h y rcferenr.p, to its heainnimi or to its end. This will be clear 
from the following considerations. In all development, there 
must be a beginning, a process and an end. In other words, 
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the de veloping thing starts from a certain point, passes 
thro ogh s ncoessive stagerof highl and higher complexity , 
and thus moves onwards towards a cert ain goal. B at 
gOTOTafl^'wErria actually perceived by us is neither the 
beginning nor the end, but the process. Let us~take tEe 
Sxam^e of the evolution of the animal species. Here the 
starting point and the goal are practically concealed from 
usl ^we see only the racg, Here we do not know the 
absolute beginning of the species—the iowesTammaf form j 
nor are we ablo^fe know the'goal—the highest Torm ’of 


aninml life. It is only the intermediate forms of lif e th at 
we actually know. So it is also with moral life. The 
earlTest" 6^ the Ip west form of moral life is no t known to 
us^t is hidden, in .obseurit^; nor can we form a clea r 
conception of a perfectly developed moral life. We know 
■ttre" rfforal life only ih”lEe" course of its development. In 


other words, the process or the intermediate stages^of 
moral life can be alone clearly known to us. Nevertheless, 
we can explain this process only by reference either to 
its beginning or to its end or goal. 


We see, then, that if we adopt the theory of develop¬ 
ment, we may interpret the moral life in-two ways—(i) by 
reference to its beginning or origin, and (ii) by reference 
to its end, goal or ideal. The former method has been 
adopted by Spencer and his followers •, the latter, by Green 
and his followers. 


Which of these two methods is the right one ? The 
former method appears at drst sight to bo the more natural 
method, for sciences seek to explain .natureiil phenomena by 
reference to their origins or causes and the modes of t^ eir 
operation. Hence it may be said that, if Ethics is a science^ 
it m ust e xpjain_moral life by tra pipg itl>ack to its o riefin— 
e. g,y the needs of savages or even the struggles of lower 
animals. Yet a closer reflection shows that fihis inethpd <?f 
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the nataral sciences is not the appropriate method for 
Ethics which, as we have seen before, occupies quite a 
different point of view from that of the natural sciences. 
It i s concerned, n ot so much with the origin or the history 
of rnoral life, as with'Ihe Td'ea]"orinora!rt^ an id^ l 

lies a t the en tPraflier than at the BegmnTng. Hence the 
latter method is the more appropriate one. Evolutionists 
like Spencer, Leslie Stephen and others give us, as Green 
points out, only a “natural science of morals.” { Vide § 3 of 
this chapter). 

§ 2. General Explanation of Evolutional Hedonism. 

As has been said above, the theory has been propounded 
by H. Spencer, Leslie Stephen, Prof. Alexander and others. 
In the present section we shall explain the theory in a 
general way j and in doing this, we shall refer indifferently 
to the views of its leading supporters—Spencer, Stephen 
and Alexander—although they differ in certain important 
points. The points of difference will be explained in the 
Notes at the end of this chapter. 

Acc ording to E volutionists, an adequate explanation of 
the factsof our moral l ife must involve a reference to ancea - 
Fral exnerifince. ’EvoluUonarv Ethics accordingly traces 
the present mental and moral constitution of man to the 
history of his ancestors and ultimately to that interaction 
between organism and environment which underlies the 
evolution of every form of life. Consistently with this view, 
moral evolution is but a form of the general coume of 
evolution, and Ethics is but a section of Biology, or, 
rather, of Cosmology. Conscience and_social fe eling mu st 
be looked upon as the necess^ary product of adaptatinn-tn 
circumstances, struggle for existence and natural selection.* 


* “To understand fully human conduct as a whole,” observes 
Spencer, "we must study it as a part of that larger whole constituted 
by the conduct of animate beings in general.” ^Data of Ethics, p. 7), 
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Thus, according io Evolutionists, we are made to be wha t 
we ar e by inheritin g the accumulated results of all the ex ¬ 
perien ces and acquisitions of all our ancestors . The human 
race has grown just as the individual grow s j and our 
I^ys Tcal and mental pow^ers have b een acquired by"gra3^l 
differentiations and inte grations extending through the lives 
of our ancestors since the beginning o f life, accumulati ng 
from generation to generatiqn_, a nd tra nsmitted inherit- 
anc^ Am ong the tendencies that wc have inherited, ^ w o 
have inherited ou r altruisti c, sympatlictic, social instincts. 

It is in this way that the theory of evolution tries to re¬ 
concile the a priori and a 2 )osteriori systems of Philosophy. 
It tries to show that what is a is, at the same time, 

of experiential origin—it is the result of the collective 
experience of the race. The altruistic tendencies are innate 
and instinctive in hh, but they are really the products of 
the accumulated experiences of all our ancestors. They have 


Moral confliict is “that form which universal conduct assumes during 
the last stages of its evolution.** Tlio theory makes the preserva¬ 
tion and development of life to be the universal end of conduct. 
The grand end ^of conduct is the preservation of the self and the 
race. Hence the theory is often called “the theory of Biological 
perfection as standard.’^ It takes organic perfection as the goal of 
our moral life. 

Nevertheless, the theory is only a form of Hedonism. Spencer, for 
instance, says that “sentient existence can evolve only on condition 
that pleasure-giving acts are life-sustaining acts.” (Data of Ethics, p. 88). 
Again, he says, “The justification for whatever increases life is the 
reception from life of more happiness than misery. It follows that 
conducivencss to hapi iness is the ultimate test of perfection in a man’s 
nature.” ( Ihid.^ p. 34 }. Similarly, Leslie Stephen cJbservea, “What is 
pleasant is approximately wholesome.” “The evolutionist and the 
utilitarian criteria are not divergent ; on the contrary, they necessarily* 
tend to coincide.” ( Science of Ethics, p. 852 ). “The ‘useful’ in the 
sense of ‘pleasure-giving* must approximately coincide with ‘usef^r iji 
the sense of ‘life-preserving’.” 
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been acquired through the continuous experiences of our 
ancestors, accumulated since the beginning of the race, and 
transmitted to us as inherited instincts, according to the law 
of heredity. “What is habit in the father tends to becom e 
nature in th e child. The fundamental moral principles, 
though ultimately resting on experiences of utility, have 
become intuitive in us owing to the influence of heredity.# 


One of the peculiar features of Evolutional Hedonism 
is that it admits the organic nature of society. 1 Individuals 
a re the organs of the larger organism cajled so ciety , and it is 
by wntributing to jh c .fi pmm on l ife and perfection of s ociet y 
or the whole collective organism that they can promote their 
own life and perfection. “It is bv mutual interaction and 
co-operation as org ans of an o rganis m or members qf ^oci^t y? 
from the very beginning, that men liavc come to be what 
they are physically and it is as 
organs of a social organism tliat they live, move and have 
their being. The social feelings and tendencies, which make 
the unity and common life of the social organism possii)le, 
have developed^jUong^wi^ s oc i al ■oy g a aiem and - hftv e 
beco me engraine d in the physical and mental const itutions 
of individuals, and have been transmitted inheritance, 


* “Though the moral intuitions arc the results of accumulated 
experiences of utility gradually organized and inherited, they have come 
to be quite independent of conscious experience...Experiences of utility, 
organised and consolidated through all past generations of the human 
race, have been producing corresponding nervous niodifications, which, 
by continued transmission and acciiinulation, have become in us certain 
faculties of moral intuition—certain emotions responding to right and 
wrong conduct, which have no apparent basis in the individual ex¬ 
periences of utility.’^ (Spencer’s Letter to Mill). 

t The theory that society is an organism, and not a mere aggregate 
of individuals, has been worked out most fully by Leslie Stephen in bis 
‘Science of Ethics’. Prof. Alexander also entertains the same view, 
Spencer’s theory seems to be more individualistic. 
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to be identical with that of others and of society as a whole, 
and to be attainable only by his fulhling his function as a 
member of the whole ; and in which law will become 
superlluous and obligation meaningless." In other words, 
there will be in the long run a perfect conciliation of the 
interests of the individual with those of society, and every 
individual will then do from pure love and with delight 
what now requires the coercive influence of society in order 
that it may be done. 

What,, then, is tlie business of Ethics ? Is ethical 
discussion of right and wrong at all necessary ? If so, what 
is the right method of ethical enquiry ? 

We have seen before that social evolution has provided 
men with hereditary altruistic feelings and tendencies, so 
that hedonistic calculation is generally unnecessary. Still,, 
in the existing state of things, such hereditary feelings 
and’* impulses require to be supplemented by ethical 
thought ; but the true method of ethical enquiry is not the 
calculation of individual interests, but deduction of moral 
principles from the laws and conditions of life and collective 
prosperity. In other words, tlic right method of ethical 
enquiry is to deduce moral principles from biological and 
sociological 'laws. “I conceive it to be the business of 
Moral Science,observes Spencer, ‘‘to deduce from the 
laws of life and the conditions of existence what kinds 
of action necessarily tend to produce happiness, and what 
kinds to produce unhappiness. Having done this, its 
deductions are to be recognised as laws of conduct; and 
are to be conformed to irrespective of a direct estimation 
of happiness o’’ misery.^^ (Letter to Mill). We see, then, 
that the method of Evolutional Hedonism is deductive^ 
while that of older Utilitarianism or Hedonism is inductive. 
From the utilitarian standpoint, moral laws are mere 
empirical generalisations ; from the evolutionist standpoint, 
they are derivative laws following from biological and 
sociological conditions. 
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'Summary. From what has been said above, it is clear 
that, according to Evolutional Hedonism, 

(i) Morality has evolved in time and the evolution 
of morality is part and parcel of the general evolution pf 
nature j 

(ii) Society has an organic nature and necessarily 

grows as an organism grows ; and thus the connectio n 

b etween the individual and society is not external and 

mechanical, b ut internal and or ganic ; 

^ ^ ^ ^ ~ - 

(iii) In dividuals being the organs of the larger organism 
called society, they cj m contribute to their own perfectio n 
only by contributing to the life and perfection,^ of 
^ciety ; 

(iv) Pleasure or happiness is the ultimate end ; but 
the direct practical obfect of pursui t i s the health anj i 
development oFtiie social organi^n—whic h is the condition 
of the happiness of its uiembcrs . “The end is happiness, 
but that is best obtained by lieeping it in the background 
and fixing attention upon the conditions'^ 5 

(v) The disinterested social feelings have been 
developed by the successive experiences of ages, as the 
necessary condition of the growth of the social organism i 
and have been registered in the structure of the physical 
organism and brain and handed down with it by inheritance, 
so that they are now hereditary, innate and instinctive in 
every individual 5 

(vi) The business of Ethics is to deduce moral principlej 
from biological and sociological laws; 

(vii) Thus ^thc true method is deductive, and not 
inductive j 

(viii) And the moral laws are not mere inductiv e 
generalisations from the experiences of ple asure and pain, 
but are de rivative princi^es deducible from biological and 
s yio logi cal laws,. The fundamental moral principles, though 
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originally derivative, have become intuitive in us owing tto 
the influence of heredity. 

§ 3. Critical estimate of Evolutional Hedonism. 

(i) The theory of Evolutional Hedonism claims to be an 
improvement upon the older Hedonistic or Utilitarian 
system of Bentham, Mill and others. But “if the old er 
sys tem attached to o much importance to deliberate 
calculation in the judgment of actions, it is obvious that 
Evolutional Hedonism tends to exagge rate the part playe d 
by blind instinct, and to reduce w ill to a mechanism o f 
i mpulses,*' It has moreover some of the glaring defects of 
older Utilitarianism, e.g., it fails to supply an adequate 
criterion of moral conduct and a suflicient ground of 
obligation. ( See Appendix B ). 

(ii) Evolutionary Hedonism really abandons the proper 
end a nd standard of consistent H edo nism and adopts that o f 
Perf ectionism or Eudiemo nism when it con fesses that we 
can not obtain happi ne ss by directly aim ing at it , a nd that in 
order to promote the great est possible harmines s. we must 
aim at the health and d evelopment of soci ety as an organism. 

(iii) The th eory of evolution as accepted b y moder n 
B iology is, in truth, inco nsistent with “flie pleasure theory .” 
The conclu sions oTthat science, in stead of supporting th e 
main contention of_H edonism that pleasure is the on ly 
thing desired,"rat her controvert it. As Prof. Muirhead 
points out, “The results of Biology show that impulse and 
desire precede the feeling of jileasnre, and not vice versa. 
Pleasure, indeed, follows upon successful effort: it is the 
sign of it; but the impulse or desire to exercise the function 
precedes and conditions the pleasure, nof. vice versa. In 
human life the object gives us pleasure, in the flrst- place, 
because we desire it; we do not desire it because it gives us 
pleasure.* We may, of course, make the pleasure our object. 

* 390 the criticism of Psycbolo^cal Hedonism in Cb. XI, § 8, 
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We may use the organs ( e. g.^ of taste and digestion ) in 
order to enjoy the pleasure of the exercise of their functions. 
But this is unnatural, and, in the strict sense of the term, 
^preposterous'. Nature herself protests against it by impair* 
ing and, if we persist, by destroying the organs, perhaps 
ourselves along with them." ( Elements of Ethics.) 

(iv) It is going too far to suppose that biological 
evol ution explains mental and moral evolution. Even if we 
admit physical or biological evolution, mental or moral 
evolution as a conneguent process is not proved. The 
supporters of the mechanical or natlTralistic theory of evolu¬ 
tion err in holding that the rational and moral nature of 
man has been evolved out of non-rational and non-moral 
elements. Evolution cannot create anything new— it c^ 
only gradually un fold or manifest what was latent or 
imjpltcitrlSelore] It cann ot, therefor e, derive the moral 
out of the non-moral—it cann ot ca ll into being a mora l 
nature where there was none before^ Thus the theory 
cannot show thar^nscienciS has arisen out of sen tiept 
nafufeT* TSee Ch. XXIV, p. 2Gl). 

(v) I ndeed , biological a nd moral ev olutions are essent ially 
distinct, being~ governed by different pri nciples and 
tendencies. TiT the former case we find the victory of the 
strongest under definite circumstances ; in the latter we 
find the ascendency of the morally best. In the former, 

* We accordingly find Dr. Wallace, an advoc.ite of biological evolu* 
tion, denying that biological evolution controls intellectual, moral and 
spiritual evolution, for higher faculties develop under a higher law. 

For a general criticism of the theory of Mechanical Evolution, see 
Outlines of General Philosophy, Ch. Ill, X, XI and XY. We may 
here simply remark that the theory of evolution goes too far when it 
assumes that human nature in its entirety has been moulded by circum¬ 
stances. The theory of Mechanical Evolution is unable to explain the 
origin and end of things and to bridge over the gap between (i) matter 
and hfe, (ii) that between life and mind, and (iii) that between animal 
mind and rational mind, 
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we find a tendency on the part of the strong to scorn and 
destroy the weak; in the latter, we find a growing 
sympathy for the weak, an ardent desire to help and protect 
them, an anxiety to improve their condition and to make 
them ^fit for existence/ If biol ogical evolution is mar ked 
by a violent strife or struggle for existenc e, a keen 
compet ition and a ruthless self-assertion, moral evolution 
gradually leads on to f el low-feeling, co-operation, sej f- 
restra int and occasionally se lf-sacrifice. The biological 
principle of th^e survival of the fittest or tTTe^stron^st 
has no place i n th e mora, l worI(rr~unTcsir~by' the st rongest 
is unders^ od, no t he that lives" for himself alone, but he 
that protects the wea k^ is~¥In3^as we ll ~as bravc^ full of 
r esources that are spent in* active beneficence. ^‘The 
Darwinian theory/^ says Hutton, “is quite incapable of 
explaining the specifically human phenomenon of what 
may be called an anti-Darwinian conscience which 
restrains and subordinates the j)rinci]}le of competition^^ 
This is so very manifest that even Huxley, one of the 
most distinguished evolutionists, lias to admit it. He says, 
“The practice of that which is ethically best—what we 
call goodness or virtue —involves a course of conduct 
which,, in all respects, is opjiosed to that which leads to 
success in the cosmic struggle for existence. In place of 
ruthless self-assertion, it demands self-restraint ; in place 
of treading down all competitors, it requires that the 
individual shall not merely respect, but shall help his 
fellows ; its influence is directed, not so much to the 
survival of the fittest, as to the fitting of as many as 
possible to survive. It repudiates the gladiatorial theory of 
existence."^ ( Evolution and Ethics, pp. 81-82 ). 

(vi) Whether the theory of Evolution is successful or not 
in explaining the growth of our moral life, it:is unable to 
explain adequately the character of the moral ideal.^ Ethics 
is a normative science ; its primary task is to determinetEe 
moral ideal or standard, and not merely to discover and 
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describe the stages of development through which man 

'x. ^ ' _ 

has actually passed. Evolutionists answer questions of 

natural history instead of questions of Ethics, for their 

.theory is essentially a natural history of the growth of 

the moral life.. What they say may throw considerable 

light on the way in which the moral life has developed, 

but does not answer the question —Why are we to 

choose that life ? In the words of Prof. Macken^.ie, 

*^e wish to know the ground of preference of one kind 

of conduct over another; and it is no solution of this 

problem to say that one kind has succeeded in driving 

out the other’.'’' This point has been very well explained 

by Prof. Sorley in his Ethics of Naturalism, p. 146 : ‘‘We 

may naturally expect the theory of evolution to throw 

light on such questions as the growth of moral feelings 

and ideas, and of the customs and institutions in which 

^ _ 

inorjility is expressed and embodied. But to show the 

process morality has passed through in the individual mind 

and in society still leaves unanswered the ((uestions as to 

the moral ideal and the distinction between good and 

evil in conduct. It is necessary, therefore, to keep clearly 

before us the difference between the historical and the 

ethical problom.^^^- 


Cf. Prof. Huxley’s liomancs Lectures : “The propouiiders of what 
are called the ethics of evolution...adduce a number of more or less 
interesting facts and more or less sound arguments, in favour of the 
origin of the moral sentiment, in the same way as other natural pheno¬ 
mena, by a process of evolution. * Cosmic evolution may teach ua 
how the good and the evil tendencies of men may have come about; but, 
in itself, it is incompetent to furnish any better reason why what we 
call good is preferable to what we call evil than wo bad before.” 

See also Kulpe’s ^Introduction to Philosophy^ p. 214 : “A normative 
discipline, an art of volition and action, can gain nothing either for the 
validity or for the systematisation of its forms and precepts from the 
proof of their gradual development under a variety of conditions and 
influences. We can no more hope that Ethics will he assisted in any 
direct way by an account of the course of moral ideas through the 
centuries than that Logic would be helped to solve its problems by a 
psychological history of the development of its concepts and judgments 
and methods.” 



NOTE ON EVOLUTIONARY HEDONISM. 


An attempt has been made in § 2 of this chapter to give a 
general account of Evolutionary Hedonism. It has been 
remarked there that Spencer, Fjeslie Stephen and Alexander—the 
three leading ftui)porters of this view—differ in certain important 
respects. A brief account of the ethical view of each is given 
below. The points of difference are also indicated. v/ 

(a) IT, 8pencet*s vieiv. 

As has been pointed out l)efore, Spencer explains moral life 
by reference to its beginning or origin. Ho goes back to the life 
of lower animals to determine the beginning of moral life. Moral 
conduct, according to him, is l)ut a form of conduct in general— 
it is the form which uni verbal conduct assumes durijig the last 
stages of its evolution. Life consists essentially in the 
‘^continuous adjustment of internal relations to external relations" 
—i. e .—in the constant effort of an organism to adapt itself to its 
environment. In so far as conduct tends to promote such 
adaptation or adjustment, it is good ; in so far as it tends to 
hinder it, it is bad. Good conduct brings pleasure, because it 
brings the organism into harmony with its environment; bad 
conduct' produces pain, because it hinders such adaptation or 
adjustment. That conduct is relatively good which tends on the 
whole to produce a surplus of pleasure over pain— i. e ,—which 
tends on the whole to x>roduce a more perfect adjustment or 
adaptation to environment. In short, ‘good* implies ‘due 
adjustment*, and ‘evil* implies ‘mal-adjustment* or ‘non-adapta¬ 
tion*. In human society evil has a tendency to disappear, for 
civilisation tends to bring about a perfect harmony between 
human nature and its social environment. Man is still in the 
process of adaptation. Virtue in the highest form implies the 
state of perfect adjustment of the individual to the society. A 
time will come when, owing to the perfect adjustment of the 
inner to the outer conditions of our existenep^ there will be 
coipplete happiness and finished virtue. ' 
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What, then, is the goal of evolution according to Spencer ? 
“Evolution," remarks Spencer, “tending ever towards self-pre¬ 
servation, reaches its limit when individual life is the greatest, 
both in length and breadth ; and we regard as good the conduct 
"furthering self-preservation, and as bad the conduct tending to 
self-destruction........Evolution becomes the highest possible when 

the conduct simultaneously achieves tlie greatest totality of life 
in self, in offspring and in fellow-men." (Data of Ethics, pp. 26, 
26). Thus, according to him, the limit of evolution is the 
greatest longevity and complexity of life. Tlie universal end of 
conduct is life—its preservation and development. Good con¬ 
duct is that which subserves life, and bad conduct, which 
destroys or hinders it. 

Spencer’s Evolutionary E^^hics is essentially Hedonistic.* 
He observes that “in calling good the conduct which subserves 
life, and bad the conduct whicli hinders or destroys it, and in so 
implying that life is a blessing and not a curse, we are inevitably 
asserting that conduct is good or bad according as its total 
effects are pleasurable or painful." Elsewhere he remarks, “No 
school can avoid taking for the ultimate aim a desirable state of 
feeling, called by whatever name, gratification, enjoyment, 
happiness. Pleasure somewhere, at some time, to some being or 
beings, is an inexpugnable element in the conception," (Data 
of Ethics). “If we call good the conduct conducive to life, we 
can do so only with the implication that it is conducive to a 
surplus of pleasures over pain." {Ihtd,, p. 45). 

Spencer thinks that, with the moralisation of the race, obli¬ 
gation will diminish. He remarks that “the sense of duty or 
moral obligation is transitory and will diminish as fast as moral¬ 
isation increases....While at first the motive contains an element 
of coercion, at last this element of coercion dies out and the act 
is performed without any consciousness of being obliged to per¬ 
form it." Since the consciousness of obligation arises from the 
Incomplete adaptation of the individual to the social conditions of 
his life, “with complete adaptation to the social state, that 

* See the liet-note in page 174 of this book. 

24 
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element in the moral consciousness which is expressed by the 
word ‘oblif^^ation’ will disappear." 

In fact, tlio conflict between the interests of society and 
those of the individual, which is the source of the consciousness 
of oblif*ation, is not absolute and permanent. “A conciliation has‘ 
been, and is, takin^^ place between the interests of each citizen 
and the interests of citizens at large, tending ever towards a state 
in which the two become merged in one, and in which the feel¬ 
ings answering to tliem respectively fall into complete concord." 
Thus, “altruism of a social kind...may bo expected to attain a 
level at which it will be like parental altruism in spontaneity— 
a level such that ministration to others’ happiness will become a 
daily need." “The development of .vimjtnthi/, which must advance 
as fast as conditions permit, wi,ll bring about this state." In 
this way, ultimately, witli tlio development of sympathy in the 
highest degree, “tliero will disappear that fipparontly permanent 
oi)position between egoism and altruism, implied by the 
compromise. •••Subjectively looked at, the conciliation will be 
such that the individual will not liave to balance between 
self-regarding impulses and * other-regarding impulses, but, 
instead, those satisfactions of other-regarding impulses which 
involve self-sacrifice, becoming rare and much prized, will be 
so unhesitatingly preferred tliat the competition of self-regarding 
impulses with them will then bo scarcely left...Meanwhile, the 
conciliation o))jGctively considered will he equally complete. 
Though each, no longer needing to maintain his egoistic claims, 
will tend rather, when occasion offers, to surrender them, yet 
others, similarly natured, will not permit him in 'any large 
measure to do this, anti that fulfilment of personal desires 
required for competition of his life will thus be secured to him; 
though not now egoistic in the ordinary sense, yet the effects of 
due egoism will be achieved. Far off as seems such a state, 
yet every one of the factors counted on to produce it may 
already be traced in operation among those of highest natures. 
What now in tliem is occasional and feeble, may be expected 
with further evolution to become habitual and strong ; and 
what now characterises the exceptionally high may bo expected 
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eventually to characterise them all. For that which the best 
human nature is capable of is w'itliin the reach of human 
nature at large.” 

(b) Leslie Steiihen's vieto. 

Leslie Stephen, wlio is also an advocate of ]ivoIutioiial 
Hedonism, differs with Sj)encer in certain respects. It is Mr. 
Leslie Stephen who expounds clearly and consistently the 
doctrine of the organic nature of society. But Spencer, though 
he may be said to have been the founder of it, holds it 
with a feeble grasp, and expounds it in an external way, as 
though it were an interesting analogy or metaphor. According 
to Leslie Stephen, society is an organism, of which the individual 
is a nieinber. In describing the ethical end, therefore, we 
must substitute for the greatest hai)piness of tlje greatest 
number the health of the social organism, or, still more 
accurately, of the social tissue." Moral laws are the conditions 
of social vitality, and morality is “tlie sum of tlie preservative 
instincts of a society.*’ ‘‘Corresponding to social welfare or health, 
the objective end, there is, intlre members of society, a social 
instinct, or sympathy wnth that welfare or Jiealth.*' “The con¬ 
science is the utterance of the public spirit of the race, ordering 
us to fulfil the primary conditions of its welfare.” This is the 
true account of conscience according to Mr. Ijeslie Stephen. 

Though Mr. Jjeslie Steplien’s l^lthics is Hedonistic, it is not 
so markedly Hedonistic as the Ethics of Spencer. Mr. L. Stephen 
admits that the utilitarian and the evolutionist criteria arc not 
divergent ; on the contrary, tliey tend necessarily to coincide. 
Nevertheless, he holds that “the common rule is tliat each 
organism is better as it obeys tlie conditions of health, but 
we cannot found any common rule upon liapi)iness, the standard 
of which changes as the organism itself changes.’* 

Mr. L. Stephen does not accept Spencer’s theory of an 
“absolute and ultimate end” to which we are moving, and 

Mr. Stephen prefers the term “social tissue’* to “social organism,** 
because, though continuous, the race has not the unity of the higher 
organisms. 
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repudiates his distinction between Absolute and Belatiye" 

Ethics. Spencer distinctly recognises an absolute end to which 
conduct is directed, and indeed he carries the conception of an 
absolute end so far that he even propounds the idea of an 
absolute system of Ethics, not relating to the present world ab 
all, but rather to a world in which adjustment to environment 
shall have been completely brought about. Mr. L. Stephen 
rejects this entirely. 

(c) Prof. Alexander's vtew. 

Prof. Alexander also applies the idea of the social organism or 
rather the “social order,** as he calls it. His theory is substan¬ 
tially the same as that of L. Stephen. His theory of the moral 
ideal is explained in the following.passages ; “An act or person 
is measured by a certain standard or criterion of conduct, which 
has been called the moral ideal. This mgral ideal is an adjusted 
order of conduct, which is based upon contending inclinations 
and establishes an equilibrium between them. Goodness is 
nothing but this adjustment in the equilibrated whole.** (Moral 
Order and Progress, p. 399). According to Prof. Alexander, “in 
the moral life there is a process of natural selection in which the 
most efficient or most perfectly equilibrated type of conduct is 
preserv^.** “The war of natural selection,” remarks Alexander, 
“is carried on in human affairs not against weaker or incompat¬ 
ible individuals, but against their ideals or modes of life. It 
does not suffer any mode of life to prevail or persist but one 
which is compatible with social welfare.*’ In the case of morals, 
we are dealing “not with animals as such, but with minds.’* 

In such cases “we have something of the following kind. A 
person arises (or a few persons) whose feelings, modified by 
^ore or less deliberate reflection, incline him to a new course of 
conduct* He dislikes cruelty or discourtesy, or he objects to 
a^ing women with inferior freedom, or to the unlimited oppor^ 
tunity of intoxication. He may stand alone and with only a few 
friends to support him. His proposal may excite ridicule or 
scorn o; hatred ; and if he is a great reformer, he may endure 
haudship and obloquy, or even death at the hands of the 





body of persons whom he offends. By degrees his ideas spread 
more and more ; people discover that they have similar leanings ; 
they are persuaded by him ; their previous antagonism to him is 
replaced by attachment to the new mode of conduct, the new 
political institution. The new ideas gather every day fresh 
strength, until at last they occupy the minds of a majority of 
persons, or even of nearly all/* “Persuasion and education, in 
fact, without destruction, replace here the process of propagation 
of its own species and destruction of the rival ones, by which in 
the natural world species become numerically strong and 
persistent.** “Persuasion corresponds to the extermination 
of the ‘rivals', for the victory of mind over mind consists in 
persuasion.” We see, then, that the origin of moral ideals, 
like the origin of species, is to be explained by a process of 
natural selection. 

On a comparison of the views of Spencer, Stephen and 
Alexander, it is found that 

(1) Spencer’s theory is more Hedonistic ; 

(2) his theory is more individualistic, though he deduces 
the essential features of our moral life from biological and 
sociological laws ; and 

(3) he distinguishes between Absolute and Relative Ethics, 
but this distinction is rejected by other evolutionists. 

Criticism. 

A general criticism of Evolutionary Hedonism has been 
given before. We may hero make some additional remarks on 
the view of Spencer. 

(i) Spencer supposes that “the sense of duty or moral 
obligation will diminish as fast as moralisation increases.” He 
believes that obligation is coercive, so that with the complete 
conciliation of ^the interests of the individual with those of 
society, the sense of obligation will disappear, and men will 
do with delight what is right. But his theory is based on a 
mistaken view. Obligation is not coercive. It acts by mmral 
suasion and does not disappear, but has its authority only tha* 
hotter recognised when it is merged in delight. 
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(ii) Spencer supposes that “increase of life** which is the end 

of evolution and is to be the portion of “the completely adapted 
man in a completely evolved society*’ is valuable, because it 
brings an increase of pleasure along with it. He thus supports 
Hedonism. But, as Prof. Muirhead very aptly observes, “It 
might be asked whether, as a matter of fact, this ‘increase of 
life* does bring ‘increase of happiness*. Are the more highly 
developed nations and individuals happier than the less devel¬ 
oped ? It might, indeed, bo argued that the greater the variety 
of powers and capacities developed in mankind, the greater the 
capacities of enjoyment. But that is just the point that is con¬ 
tested. We may fairly doubt whether more highly de¬ 

veloped powers of mind and conscience necessarily bring with 
them the increase of happiness. Tt«s quite certain that they are 
apt to throw the individual or the nation possessing them into 
situations where the sacrifice of happiness seems to be required ; 
so that, as Mr. Stcjjhen admits, to exhort a man to virtue may 
be ‘to exhort him to acquire a faculty which will, in many 
cases, make him less fit than the less moral man for getting 
the greatest amount of happiness from a given combination of 
circumstances*.*' (Elements of Ethics)." 

(iii) Spencer supposes that a time will come when there will 
be a perfect adjustment of the inner to the outer conditions of 
existence and consequently conflict, pain and imperfection will 
be entirely excluded. There will be thus perfect equilibrium, 
complete ha])piness and finished virtue. But this is only a 
dream of Spencer. Is such a “completely adapted man,** as 
Spencer supposes, a possible conception ? Are we justified in 
admitting the possibility of a society so comjdetely adapted to 
its environment and consisting of wills so completely harmon¬ 
ised with one another that every element of pain, even 

* Cf. Prof. Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism (p. 248) : “The ends of 
Evolutionism and of Hedonism cannot be made to explain one 
another. The theory which starts with a maximum of pleasure as 
the ultimate end, but points to the course of evolution as showing how 
that end is to be realised, is confronted by the fact that the 
development of life does not always tend to increase pleasure and that 
the laws of its development cannot therefore be safely adopted as 
maxims for' the attainment of pleasure.” 
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that expressed by the word ‘obligation*, will disappear ? 
Referring to the question of the possibility of a perfect equilibrium, 
Prof. Muirhoad remarks, “That progress means the establishment 
of equilibrium between ever higher and more differentiated 
functions in society and the individual is undoubted ; but it is 
undoubted that in each case the equilibrium is established only 
to be broken into again by new forces which have to be equili¬ 
brated, new differences that have to be reconciled. Of an absolute 
and final equilibrium of the kind demanded, from which pain and 
conflict will be excluded, evolution knows nothing. The only 
analogue to it in nature is death. Where there is life, there is 
progress. In death alone ( individual or national ) tliere is final 
equilibrium.” (Elements of Ethics.) Referring to the question of 
coincidence between virtue aiiH happiness, Leslie Stephen says, 
“The attempt to establish an absolute coincidence between 
virtue and Iiappiness is in Ethics what the attempting to square 
the circle or to discover perpetual motion is in geometry or 
mechanics.** 

(iv) Spencer's theory involves the fallacy of “putting the 
cart before the liorse.” Wliat is meant by saying that the 
development of our lives consists in a continuous jirocess of 
adjustment to our environment ? Wo know that the process of 
adjustment is continually going on in our lives. Xlie progress of 
our knowledge, the jirogress of arts, the progress of morality and 
religion, all imply such ad]ustment. By saying that two things 
are nofi adjusted to each otlier, we mean that “we have some 
idea of a relation in which they ought to stand and in which 
at present they do not stand.’* Adjustment in any case is 
meaningless unless we presuppose some ideal form of adjustment, 
some end that is consciously or unconsciously sought. But if this 
is true, we ought to start with the idea of the end rather than 
with the mere id6a of the process of ad|ustment. “Though it 
seems natural to begin at the beginning in our explanation and 
move on, through the process, to the end, yet since in this case 
it is the end by wdiich the process is determined, it is rather 
at the end that we ought to begin.” 




apprehending the moral ^ality or beauty of an ac t. Thn s 
the doctrine is allied to the Moral Sense Theory explained 
before ( Vide Ch. IX, pp. 117-120 ).• 


4* sooner,” observes Shaftesbury, “are actions viewed, no sooner 
the human affections and passions discerned, than straight an inward 
eye distinguishes, and sees the fair and shapely, the amiable, the admir* 
able, apart from the deformed, the foul, the odious or the despicable/^ 
^ ( The MoraUsU^ II, p. 415 ). Hutcheson also describes the moraHsenee 
as tjiat *^which makes rational actions appear beautiful or deformed*” 
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To sum up : The rightness or wrongness of *i^ act 
means its beanty or deformity. The right is bnt an aspect 
of the beautiful. Our conscience, moral faculty or moral 
sense may be described as the 'aesthetic sense’. It directly 
and spontaneously reveals the moral beauty or deformity of 
human activity. Thus it is a faculty of intuition or direct 
apprehension. It is an internal sense—an innate capacity 
of perception. Our judgments of right and wrong are 
based upon the agreeable sentiment of beauty and 
disagreeable sentiment of deformity. Beauty is not merely 
the index of goodness ; beauty and goodness are identical. 
Hence the theory is called ‘the assthetic theory of morality’ 
or ‘moral testheticism’. 

Criticism. 


(1) .i^st hetio and moral se ntiments are no dpn bt 
analogous to some exten t, and that is the reason wllty 
many have identified them. We know that moral a nd 
losthetic sentiments are marked by disinterestedness and 
fee presence of an agreeable element^ But though the y 
a^ee thus far^ t hey arB'^nsiderably differen t; for mora l 
Sentiment is relative to activit y an d is accompanied by 
a conscious neia~gf~3 utv or obligation. Thus, unorality has 
5 o meaning apart from volunt ary activity , an d is moreov& 
m arked by authoritativeness or sense of o bligati o n, but the 
s ame cannot be said with regard to bea uty. Besides, our 
moral conduct involves conflict and overcoming of hostile 
desires, and thus it does not give rise to pure pleasure, but 
to a mixed experience. But the contemplation of beauty 
is always accompanied by pure pleasure. 


(2) The greatest objection to every form of moral sense 
theory is that it makes moral judgment depend on the 
most variable and unreliable of all mental functions, 
f eeling . Thus the JBsthetic standard, rpsting um it dniw 

'on feeling, is not uniform, but rather variable, while the 
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moral standard is comparatively constant, as it rests on 
rational conviction. 

(3) Hence Esthetic Ethics degrades the estimate of 
virtue by reducing it to a mere relish. 

(4) What is sufficient to excite ajsthetic feeling may ye t 
be unable to excite m oral sentiment^ Thus the conditions 
of beauty and morality are different. 

(5) Beauty is not identical with goodn ess. The 
beautiful are not necessarily the right, e. g., an immor al 
dramatic perform^ce. 

(G) Moral experience has certain peculiarities which 
are n ot met with in sDsthelic experience, e. g., the feeling 
of approbation or disapprobation, consciousness of merit 
or demerit. 

We conclude, then, that moral mstheticism cannot 
supply us with a suflicient standard of morality—an 
adequate criterion or means of distinguishing right and 
wrong. The sentiments of beauty and defoniiity cannot 
form the ultimate standard of morality, as they are blind 
and variable in character. Moral goodness may be described 
as a kind of beauty, but what is beautiful may not be 
morally good. The conditions and principles of morality 
are not the same as those of beauty. 

§ 2. Dianoetic theory (Immutable Law and Eternal 
fitness).* 

(a) Clarice's view. 

Clarke holds that certain differences and relations 
among things are inherent in their very nature. There 
are, he says, c.;rtain eternal and immutable relations of 
things and persons, and these constitute the foundation 
of truth and morality. Human relations are fixed, eternal 
and immutable like mathematical relations, and they 
give rise to duties or moral truths which are intuitively 


* Thia theory is eometimes called Inielleetml Intuitiovism, 
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apprehended by human reason. ^‘Morality depends on the 
fitness or unfitness of the relations in which we stand to 
each other and the rest of the universe.*' 

In short, just as self-evident mathematical truths 
arise out of inuiiutable mathematical relations and are 
apprehended intuitively by reason, so duties or moral truths 
arise out of fixed and immutable human relations and are 
discerned intuitively by reason. When the relation is 
different, the duty is different. For instance, the relation of 
a teacher to his pupil is different from the relation of a 
pu|)il to his teacher; and so the duty of a teacher 
towards his pupil is different from the duly of a pupil 
towards his teacher. • 

Thus certain forms of action are eternally and neces¬ 
sarily right or wrong in themselves, independently of all 
self-interest and all will—just as the radii of a circle are all 
equal, independently of place, time and circumstances, 
liven Divine Will cannot arbitrarily create, the distinction 
of right and wrong. 

As Clarke says, “The eternal and necessary differences 
make it fit and reasonable for creatures so ix) act; they 
cause it to be their duty or lay an obligation upon them so 
to dji* even separate from the consideration of these rules 
being the positive will or command of God ; and also 
antecedent to any respect or regard, expectation or 
apprehension of any particular private and personal 
advantage or disadvantage, reward or punishment, either 
present or future, annexed either by natural consequence, 
or by positive appointment, to the practising or neglecting 
of those rules.” 

Hence cultivation of knowledge is of supreme importance 
to us, for, without an adequate knowledge of the true 
relations of things, we cannot be virtuous. No doubt we 
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intoitively apprehend such relations, but culture can petfeoi 
such knowledge. 

Criticism. 

According to Clarke, morality depends on the fitness and 
unfitness, congruity and incongruity of relations. But it is 
easy to see that it is morality which explains fitness, and not 
conversely. A certain relation or act can be judged as 
morally fit only by reference to the moral end served by it. 
As Prof. Mackenzie says, “h'ltness, in any sense in which 
it can serve as the basis of moral theories, must be fitness 
for something —i e .—it must involve some reference to an 
end or ideal.” ( Manual of Ethics, p. 176 ). Similarly, 
Martineau observes, “It is not fitness that makes an act 
moral, but it is its morality that makes it fit. From some 
other source, then, we must be pro-occupied by a conviction 
of right and wrong befote we can take up what is here 
erroneously desciibed as its natural and sutficient language ” 

(6) Ciidwoth’s view. 

In his treatise on Eternal and Immutable Moiality, Cud- 
worth speaks of the “essential and eternal distinctions of 
good and evil.” He mamtams that moral distinctions are 
independent of mere arbitrary will, whether human or 
divine. Accoulmg to him, the distinctions of good and 
evil have an objective reality, cognisable by reason no less 
than the relations of sjiace or number. Human reason 
or understanding intuitively discovers or apprehends the 
‘eternal truths, principles, notions, categories or intelligible 
ideas’ which ultimately rest on Divine nature, and which 
constitute the basis of all knowledge and existence. The 
knowledge of these comes to the humafi mmd from the 
Divine; for man shares in the light of the Divine 
Beason. 

Thus, there are eternal and immutable principles of 
morality which are universal, necessary, self-evident and 
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tlnqueBtionable.* Moral judgment consists in the appli* 
cation of a notion, principle or pre-conception to a parti¬ 
cular case. When, for instance, we pronounce a particular 
act to be just or honest, we apply the notion or concep¬ 
tion of justice or honesty to the particular case. Eight 
conduct presupposes right judgment, and tins implies an 
adequate knowledge of the ideas, notions, conceptions, 
categories or principles. J fence cultivation of intelligence 
IS of supreme importance for us. 

Geneial review. 

It cannot be denied that theic is an ‘eternal and 
immutable* element in morality. But still the Intuitional 
theory has several defects 

(1) In the fir-^t place, it doc:> not explain the moral 

jirmciples or discover their rational warrant (See page 
1‘2*2 of tins book). Jt is a mere psychology ot moral 
consciousness. As J’rol Seth observes, “The real question 
of Rthics IS not, as IntuitioiiMts have stated and answered 
it Ifow do we come to know moral distinctions ? J3ut, 
what are these distinctions What is the moral ideal— 
the single criterion which shall jield such distinctions?** 
(Wthical Ih-inciples, p. 182). » 

A 

(2) Further, it cannot resolve tlie conflict of moral 
ppaeiples. AVe know that the ultimate principles of 
morals sometimes conflict with one another, e.g.^ the 
principle of benevolence ma> conflict with the principle 
of veracity. ]iut Intuition ism cannot overcome the conflict, 
for, according to it, all moral pimciples are equally 
obligatory. (See Ch. XXII> § 3). 


^ Gudworth gives no systematic exposition of the ethical principles 
which he holds thus to be intuitively apprehended. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


Ethical Standard. 


THU STANDARD ACCORDING TO KANT.* 

_ ___ ^ 

{Rigor isrn). 

According to K ant, llcason has t he supreme place in 
human constitution. It is Keason which builds up the 


conception of the world out of the materials su[)plied through 
the senses, and it is Keason which supi)lies us with the moral 
law which is absolutely binding on us and should be the 
regulator of our moral conduct/^ The moral law which.. is 
intuited by reason is, to use Kant’s own expression. 


a 


‘categorical imperative.’ .It is an‘ iinperative\ a TOinm and, as 
opposed to an asserti on of facts. Kurther, th e command, im- 
jHIed in the conception of the moral law, is not ‘hypothetical .’ 


* Kant's moral theory has been regarded as a form of lUgorisrrt. It 
is sometimes called Furism and is of an ascetic character. It may also 
be regarded as a form of Ihitional Intuitionisin. It should be borne in 
mind that the theories of Cudworth, Clarke and Kant may be looked 
upon as forms of t)ie Legal Theory^ inasmuch as they give us “internal 
law as standard.’* 

t The substance of Kantian Ethics has been very admirably 
explained by Prof. Muirhead in the foUowi^ig words :— 

“It is founded on the view that the predominating element in the self 
is reason, which, as essentially opposed to desire, asserts itself in the 
authoritative and categorical demands of the moral imperative. On 
this theory the end of man as a rational being is unconditional obedience 
to this imperative, as the law of his inner being or true self. Pleasure, 
so far from being the end, cannot enter into our conception of the end of 
action without vitiating any claim which it may ofherwise have to be 
considered virtuous. In order to be good, an act must be done out of 
reverence for the reason which enjoins it, and without respect to the 
conseq^nccs. As opposed to the theory that the end is pleasure fo^ 
pleasure** sake, this theory has aptly been called the theory of duty for' 
duty’s sake.” 
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It is subject to no qualification ; it is to be obeyed, not 
becauae it helps us to at tain some end, bu t because it 
i s an absolu^ and unconditional cominaiid. This is what 
fs meant by saying that the moral law is a categorical 
imperative. As such, it is independent of desire. There 
may not be a desire to fulfil the law; obedience to the moral 
law may be the most painful alternative—still the moral law 
is recognised to have a ‘binding force’ upon our will. For 
we cannot know the right without knowing that it is 
absolutely or unconditionally obligatory. 

The mo ral law, which is an absolute imperative o f 
di^, has no reference ^ any e.K ternal end , such as 
"wealth, health, pl easu re, kn owle dge, bu t simply to th e 
r^t direction of t he w ill itself ; and this is an intern al 
end, and not an e.KtcrnaT one. I'lvery exter nal end can 
rise mily to a hj/p uthet ical inixierativo of the form — 
“Tf we seek that end, we are bound to act in a jiarticular 
way, with a view to its atoiinment.” liut moral law, 
as said above, is a ‘categorical imperative’, demanding 
unconditi ^""* ptwHorLPo ; it is the guide of the wilt itself. 
I'be go^ will is that which acts out of a pure regard 
for the moral law, and not from inclination.' The moral 
law issues the most g eneral and abstract command o n 
tlm__syll; and the content of the categorical imperative 
is, “Act only on the ma.xim which thou canst at th e same 
'time wTTT to become a universal law’’—“act so t hat vour lin e 
Ot action may become a law universal ’’— “act only in such a 
^y as you cou l d will tfiat every, one should act unde r 
the same general conditioii s.’’ 

Thus, according to Kant, actions are right only when 
they are do ne for the sake of du ty—only in so far as they are 
performed for the sake of their rightness. “Dut y for dut y’s 
sake’* is t he true rule of life. Duty should be performed 
whatever may happen—truth should be spoken without 
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regard to consequences, and justice should be done ^‘even if 
the world be destroyed.”* An ac t, to be virtuous, m ust, 
therefore, exclude the influence of desire and be th e 
outcome of a pure regard for moral law. Kant would 
condemn the act of a person who from love or kind¬ 
ness nurses a Rudv person or helps the poor ; such love 
or kindness would be called by him pathological. He 
would praise such an act when it is done out of pure 
respect for the moral law. “Tn_order tliat an acti on sho uld 
be morally good, it is not enough that it co yifonm to th e 
moral law, but ir must also be done for the sake of the laro,'' 

Kant draws in this connection a distinction between 
th e autonomy and the hcleronomy of the wil l. The will is 
autonomous when it is a. la w to itsel f— i. e,, acts solely 
from a sense of duly, and “indci)endoiitly of any property 
of the objects of volition.” ^l^he will is heteronomous when 
it is guided b y the ideas of those obiccts and follows the 
solicitations of sense. (3ood will is autonomous; TTis 
intrinsically and unconditicmally good ; ^it is, m fact, the 
only true good, t Ijike a jewel, ii shine-; with its own light. 

Criticism, 

(i) . When Kant divides the contents of mind into sharp 
opposites and sets up an anta gonism between reason 

Fiat juaiitia pereat mundua —Let j^istice bo done even^fi the 
world be destroyed. 

t Kant's view is summarised in the following passage which occurs 
in his Metaphysio of Morals : “Nothing can possibly be conceived in the 
world, or even out of it, which can be called good, without qualihcation, 
except a good will. Intelligence, wit, judgment, and the other talents 
of the mind, however they may be named, or courage, resolution, per¬ 
severance as qualities of temperament, are undoubtedly good and desir¬ 
able in many respects ; but these gifts of nature may also become 
extremely bad and mischievous if the will which is to make use of them, 
and which therefore constitutes what is called character, is not good. It 
is the same with the gifts of fortune. A good will appears to constitute 
the indispensable condition even of being worthy of happiness,*’ 
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and seneibilit v. he overlooks the psychological truth that 
mind is an organic unity. Feelings and desires are not 
objects foreign to the rational self; they have meaning 
only in relation to it. They are but modifications of 
’ the mind. In fact, there can be no desire without 
thought or reason; nor can there be voluntary activity 
in a thinking or rational self without desire^ As Prof. 
Muirhead observes, “Even in its highest and apparently 
purest manifestations, as, for instance, in the search for 
truth, reason is determined by interest, i.e., by feeling 
and desire. The rational life, in such a case, consists, 
not in acting independently of desire—this is impossible— 
but in subordinating the lower or more particular desires 
(e.g., the desire to amass -^v^ealth for oneself and family ) 
to the higher and more universal {e.g., the discovery of truth 
and the benefit of the species).” (Elements of Ethics). 

(ii) Kant errs in holding that sensibility is necessa rily 
irrational and that morality coi\sists i n totally sacrificing th e 
' senBiBIe self and leading a life guided by pure reaso n. 
He forgets that virtue is the harmony of rationality 
and sensibility. He fails to see that conformity to 
moral law or duty is but one aspect of the Ijighest good, 
the other aspect being the transfiguration, the exaltation 
and refinement, under rational control, of that sensibility. 
in which lie the springs of action. Begulation, and no t 
extirpation, of sensibility, is the true rule of life. 

Indeed, Kant overlooks the fact that moral conduct is 
impossible without desires and impulses, for these supply 
the materials for volition. Is it possible for a man to act 
morally apart frdm the desires and interests he actually 
possesses ? Moral conduct consists in the ordering of 
the desires according to some law or principle, and not in 
getting rid of them altogether. 

(iii) Kant’s theory is really of an ascetic character,-for it 
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disparages sensibility and demands the suppression 
of it. It commands us to extinguish all our affections 
and desires—all our propensities and inclinations. It 
thus not only asks us to kill a part of our essential 
nature (which is impossible), but also makes its moral 
ideal unrealisable in the world. In fact, no natural 
inclination has to be expunged. Each has its appointed 
place in the economy of life. No part of our nature is 
absolutely bad ; it becomes bad when it transcends its 
legitimate sphere of exercise. “It is a false idea that 
religion requires the extermination of any principle, desire, 
appetite or passion, which our Creator has implanted. Our 
nature is a whole, a beautiful whole, and no part can be 
spared. You might as properly'and innocently lop off a limb 
from the body, as eradicate any natural desire from the 
mind. All our appetites are in themselves innocent and 
useful, ministering to the general weal of the soul. They are 
like the elements of the natural world, parts of a wise and 
beneficent system, but, like those elements, are beneficent 
only when restrained.” 

(iv) According to Kant, no conduct can be regarded 
as truly virtuous which rests on feeling. He would 
conderhn the act of a person who from love or kindness 
nurses a sick person and would praise it when it is done out 
of pure regard for the moral law or the law of reason. He 
places under- one general condemnation all our affections and 
desires { making an exception in the case of one impulse— 
viz., respect for the moral law ). But much of the conduct 
that men commonly praise springs rather from feeling than 
from any direct application of reason. , Kant’s Rigorism 
leaves no room for ma ny noble virtues of common life, and 
makes virtue forced and artificia l. The virtuous acts tha t we 
admire so muen— the acts of an af fectidhat e mother , a sincere 
frien d, a true patriot, a sel f-denying philanthropis t—proceed 
from the fullness of the heart, and not from dry respect 
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for the moral law.* We love virtae in proportion as it i s 
qpontaneou s. 

This has been well expressed by Wordsworth in his 
Ode to Duty — 

“There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 

Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth ; 

Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot; 

Who do thy work, and know it not.” 

(v) Kant regards the Moral Law as inexplicable . It is 
taken to be an end in itself ; comformity to it, by itself, is 
supposed to be the ultimate good. It is said to be a 
ca tegorical imperative demanding unconditional obedience ; 
but no explanat ion is given thereof “Why does the 

l aw e xist ? We do hot know ^ This is what Kant cal ls 

t he ])rimary fact of reaso n. Sic volo, siejubeo —so I will, 
BO I order ; t his is the formula of the moral law! We 
may recognise it by a cer tai n sign wh ich is the universaMhi 
of the law, but we cannot explain it.” But Kant forgets 
that an ex;)lanation can be given only by subordinating 

t he Laio to the End, Duty to the Gootf. He' fails 

to see that even the m oral law supposes a goal. iThe fr^ 

« The poet Schiller, an ardent student of the Kantian system, 
ridicules the hard formalism of Kant’s view in an epigram. He 
represents an enquirer saying to a Kantian philosopher• 

“Willingly serve I my friends, but I do it, alas I with affection ; 

Hence 1 am plagued with doubt; virtue I have not attained.” 

And he represents the Kantian philosopher replying in the following 
way; — * 

"This is your only resource ! you must stubbornly seek to abhor them, 

For thus you can do with disgust that which the law may enjoin.” 

In justioe to Kant, it must be said, however, that this is an ezag> 
geration of Kant’s theory ; for he does not go so far as to demand the 
presence of abhorrence. 
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rational nature of man rebels against the slavish obedience 
to law out of simple respect for law. Man obeys the 
moral law, because the realisation of his true nature 
depends on it.* 

(vi) The extreme rigour of the Kantian theory expresses 
itself in another way. Kant permits no exceptions to his 
moral imperatives. According to him, no consideration 
should prevent a man from doing or should make him in any 
way modify an act, which is prescribed by the moral reason. 
But, as Prof. Mackenzie points out, “The' moral sense of 
the best men seems to say that there is no commandment, 
however sacred ( unless it be the commandment of love ), 
that does not, under certain, circumstances, release its 
claims." Kant’s view is too rigoristic in this respect. 

(vii) Kantian Ethics requires that, to be virtuous and to 
earn moral merit, we should always act out of pure reverence 
for the moral law which is the law of reason, in opposition to 
the suggestions of desire. This virtually implies that, to be 
virtuous, we must continue in a lower [)lane of moral culture; 
for it IB in such a condition alone that one can act out of 
regard for the moral law and reject the solicitations of sense 

I 

—it is in such a lower condition alone that there can be a 
conflict between reason and passion, duty and inclination. 
In a higher plane of moral culture, the conflict becomes 

« It may be pointed out in this connection that Kant's Philosophy 
shows a tendency to approach the Eudtomonistic theory which subordi¬ 
nates the conception of Law to the conception of the Good and explains 
the former by the latter. In his second statement of the law, he gives 
the formula, “So act as to regard humanity^ whether in thine own 
person or in that of another, always as an end, never as a means.” 
There is reason to think that Kant here means by humanity the 
concrete personality of each man to himself. The law is valid, because 
humanity is an end to itself. He thus passes over to Perfectionism or 
Eudesmonism and subordinates the conception of law to that of the 
ond which is the realisation of the individual and universal self. 
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less strong. In fact, moral progress consists in diminishing 
the conflict between duty and inclination—in making virtue 
more and more spontaneous or natural and the conscious¬ 
ness of reverence for the moral law less and less prominent. 
The Kantian theory leads to this paradox : virtue and 
moral merit suppose the perpetuity of the conflict between 
reason and passion, duty and inclination, so that with 
the disappearance of the conflict (which is required 
by moral progress), virtue ceases to exist. As Prof. 
Muirhead observes, “Seeing that virtue consists in free 
determination by reason, and reason is not otherwise 
definable on this theory save as the antithesis of desire, 
the virtuous man, so far from being independent • of 
desire, is dependent on it*8 continued resistance for the 
opportunity of realising himself in conflict with it. Virtue, 
in fact, lives in the life of its antagonist. Final and 
complete victory over it would involve its own destruction 
along with the destruction of desire. This may be called 
the paradox of asceticism.” (Elements of Ethics). 

(viii) According to Kant, all the moral principles are sum¬ 
med up in the formula—“act according t o a maxim which can 
at the same time make itself a universal law. ”« The formula 
undoubte d ly expresses the universal charact er of thfi Moral 
Law or the ethical idea l. Nevertheless, it has a negative 
rather than a positive value. We c an ascertain, by reference 
to it, what we should not do un der certain circumstances ; 1^ 
^6 can not deduce a comp lete code of positive duties from it. 
As Prof. Mackenzie says, “The principle laid down by Kant 
affords in many cases a safe negative guide in conduct. If we 
cannot will that^all men should, under like conditions, act as 
.we are doing, we may generally be sure that we are acting 
wrongly. When, however, we endeavour to extract positive 
guidance from the formula—when we try to ascertain, by 
means of it, not merely what we should abstain from doing, 
but what we should do—it begins to appear that it is merely 
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a formal principle from which no definite matter can be 
derived.” 

In fact, Kant’s maxim is simply a maxim of self- 
consistency y i.e., it requires that we should be self-consistent 
in our actions. But the application of the maxim always 
presupposes a certain given material. The possibility of the 
application of Kant’s maxim depends on the existence of 
concrete rights and duties. The existence of such rights and 
duties is presupposed in every application of the Kantian 
principle. Thus, in order to show that stealing leads to 
inconsistency or self-contradiction, we must presuppose the 
right of private property. “It is inconsistent to take the 
property of another, if we recognise the legitimacy of private 
property. But if any one denies this, there is no inconsis¬ 
tency in his acting accordingly.” A man who refuses aid 
to the distressed cannot consistently expect aid from 
another, if misfortune overtakes him. But there is nothing 
contradictory in willing that none should help others. We 
first assume that it is our ^uty to aid the distressed and 
then show that it is inconsistent to refuse, and, at the same 
time, to expect aid. Thus we cannot deduce the concrete 
duties, of life from this principle, seeing that they are 
presui>i)Osed m every application of it.* 

* Kant is partly aware of this defect. He expressly states that “the 
formula is ouly a negative principle, and that the matter of practical 
maxims is to be derived from a different source, viz,, our own perfection 
and the happiness of others’’. Thus the positive side of our duty is 
largely to be derived from utilitarian considerations, while moral reason 
simply urges us to be self-consistent. 



NOTE ON RIGORISM. 

It has been remarked above that Kant’s moral tibeory is 
essentially rigoristio. A brief account of the nature and history 
of Rigorism as a moral theory is given below. 

Rigorism (Lat., rigor, inflexibility, severity, from rigere, to be 
fltifif, to stand firm) is ‘*the view of moral life which'sees in self¬ 
conquest, or rather self-suppression, the ideal of conduct.” It is 
the theory that the highest good consists in a purely rational 
activity and the suppression of sensibility—in the strict obe¬ 
dience to the Moral Law revealed by reason out of a pure regard 
for it. Thus, according to this theory, obedience to moral law, 
out of a pure self-less motive, without any regard to the pleasur¬ 
able or i)ainful consequences, is, in itself, and apart from any 
ulterior end to which it might lead, the highest good. As 
Tennyson says :— 

“-to live by law. 

Acting the law we live by without fear, 

And, because right is right, to follow right. 

Were wisdom in the scorji of consequence.” 

Rigorism has taken various forms, reapjiearing from age to 
age. Extreme Rigorism altogether ignores the claims of sensi¬ 
bility. According to it, virtue consists in a pure rational activity 
and the suppression of all inclinations and desires. Extreme 
Rigorism is found in the teaching of Cynics, accoifding to 
whom pleasure is an evil and the true good consists in being 
independent of all forms of passion and desire. They teach that 
the highest good consists in becoming self-stifficient, i.e>, inde¬ 
pendent of the world and external circumstances—in shaking off 
the slavery of circumstances and raising one's self above the 
pains and pleasures of life. The Cynics ultimately began to 
despise not merely pains and sensuous pleasures, but even the 
ordinary decencies and refinements of life, and hence they were 
often ridiculed. “An utter indifference to pleasure and pain and 
a scorn for the multitude” was their maxim. 

« The reader will remember in this connection the stories of 
Diogenes the Cynic. 
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A milder form of Bigorism is found in the teachings of the 
Stoics. “The Stoics proved themselves superior to their Cynic 
precursors in presenting a more dignified view of human person¬ 
ality, and in the emphasis they laid upon the active life ; but 
they were in fundamental agreement with them in holding the 
chief good to be life in accordance with reason, by which was 
meant the life in which passion and desire played the smallest, 
reason the largest part/* 

The Christian ascetics of the middle ages who “opposed the 
spirit to the flesh’* were also Eigorists. In fact, Asceticism is 
Rigorism. The ascetics of all ages and climes hold it to be 
highly meritorious to abstain from marriage and to renounce 
the world and to be totally indifferent to pleasure and pain. 

In modern times, Kant was a rigorist. As has been said 
before, he disparaged sensibility and demanded its suppression. 
According to him, “A good will which acts in conformity to a 
rational law out of a pure regard for it, is the only thing that 
is good in and for itself; it has absolute worth, wholly regard¬ 
less of what it accomplishes and how it succeeds in the world.”'*' 

For the criticism of this theory, see pages 200*206 of this book. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

Ethical Standaed. 

PERFECTION AS STANDARD. 

(Perfectionism, Eudaemonism, Energism— 
Idealistic Ethics). 

§ 1. Preliminary remarks. 

From what has been said above, it is obvious that 
we must seek the ultimate standard of moral judgment 
in the idea of the ultimate end or the highest good of 
man. But if it be true that the problem of the moral 
standard is not solved so 4ong as we do not determine 
the ultimate end of life—the highest good or the Suntr- 
mum Bonum of man, we must try to determine precisely 
in what the ultimate end or the highest good consists. 
We have found before the inadequacy of the Hedonistic 
theory of the good. The highest good cannot consist in 
pleasure for its own sake. Nor can it consist in conformity 
to law (internal or external) for its own sake, for, as we 
have seen before, law can be right and good only in so far 
as the conduct enjoined by it is conducive to (ui end which 
is good. A law without reference to an end is arbitrary 
and unmeaning. We have also found that the highest 
good cannot consist in the mere negative state of self¬ 
suppression, self-conquest, self-abnegation or self-sacrifice — 
in “the repression of all individual desires, and sinking 
all the interests of the self as an individual.” The highest 
good must consist in something positive and involve the 
perfection, and npt the abolition, of the individuality of the 
person. The highest good cannot consist either in the 
surrender to a life of sensibility (as Hedonism supposes), 
or in the extirpation of sensibility (as Rigorism supposes). 
It consists in self-realisation or self-perfection ; and this 
involves the regulation of sensibility—the systematisation 
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of impulses and desires under the guidance of reason, 
accompanied by a feeling of inner satisfaction (happiness 
or blessedness). Though the essential element in the 
nature of man is the rational or spiritual principle 
within him, still human nature is not exclusively 
rational; it is also sentient. Hence Hedonism and 
Bationahsm or Eigorism are both one-sided theories. The 
true moral theory is that which reconciles the two— 
which conceives the Summtim Bonum as the harmony 
or equilibrium of the different elements of human nature. 
This is substantially the view of Plato and Aristotle of 
ancient times’, and Hegel and the Neo-Hegelians in 
modern times, such as Green, Caird, Dewey, D’Arcy, 
Mackenzie, Muirhead, Seth, Paulsen and many others. 
The theory has been described by various names, such 
as Perfectionism, Eudosmonism and Energisni.* 

§ 2. General Account of Perfectionism. 

As has been said before, according to this theory, the 
highest good cons ists in self-realisation or t he perfectio n 
of an agent’s o wn nature^ attained by his voluntary effort. 

* The term Perfectionism is generally used to signify the moral 
theory of Hegel and the Neo-Hegelians, such as Green, Maokeneie, 
Muirhead, D’Aroy &o., and in this sense it has been used here. 
It may be used in a wider sense to mean any moral theory which 
makes any form of perfection or excellence to be the end of life 
and the standard of rectitude. If we take the word in this wide 
sense, we may regard even the theory of Spencer amd L. Stephen 
as a form of Perfectionism. 

The word Eudamoniam is also somewhat ambiguous. It is sometimes 
identified with Hedonism. Here Eudccmoniam has been used in its 
original Aristotelian sense, and the theory of Eudsemonism has been 
carefully distinguished from Hedonism. The word ^Eudsemonism* 
is derived from the Greek word Eudcemonia meaning welhheing 
or welfares 

The word Energiem has been used by Dr. Paulsen as the name df 
the moral theory developed by him. His theory is substantially the same 
as the theory of Ferfeotiouism or Eud^momsm. 
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la, other wor ds, it consists in the full realisation of the self 
—the harmonious de velopment of our whole natu re. Actions 
are morally goo d or righ t, if they are consistent with, ai^ 
conducive to , t he highest developmgnt or perfection o f 
’ the s elf. Thus the idea of the perfect self is the moral 
standar d. 

We see, then, that, according to this view, the supreme 
end or good consists in the perfection of self; and 
this perfection is to be attained through the self’s own 
free, rationally regulated effort. It consists in what may 
be called self-realisation, i.e., realisation, in due measure, 
of every excellence that man has in him to attain. In 
other words, it consists iij the working out, by one’s 
own will and effort, of whatever potentialities of higher 
excellence may be latent in the self. The theory is called 
Perfectionism, because it holds up an ideal of mental- 
perfection to be realised by the self’s own effort. It 
obviously indicates that our ^ moral life is essentially a 
process of growth or development. 

The theory of Perfectionism admits the organic nature 
of society and the reciprocity of the individual good and the 
common good. According to it, society is an organism and 
the members of it are its self-conscious limbs. Hence it is by 
contributing to the perfection of society that the individual 
members can contribute to their own perfection.* “To seek 
life alone in isolation and selfishness is to lose life; to 
forget one’s own life in promotion of the common good is to 
find life.’’ “The individual can attain his good only io-aod 
through, along with and by means of, the good of othe^so 
'that In promoting tEe good of othe rs he is promot ing his ow n 
good.’ ’. TEe truth is that individual minds have no isplat?^ 
existence, but share in a common mental life. Henee 
the development of mind is rendered possible only by the 


* See Ch. XII, page 17S. See also Ob. XX. 
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co-operation of many minds. In fact, the highest good may 
he described as a common good. By this is meant, as Green 
^ints out, that, as a rational being, “man cannot contem¬ 
plate himself in a better state or on the way to the best, 
without contemplating .others, not only as means to that 
better state, but also as sharing it with him.” (I’rolegomena 
to Ethics, p. 210). 

Prom what has been said above, it is obvious that the 
theory of Perfectionism reconciles Pjgoism and Altruism. 
Egoism gives us the rule—“Each one for himself.” In other 
words, it says that each individual must seek his own good 
to the disregard of that of others. Altruism gives us the 
rule :—“Each one for all.” fn other words, it says that 
each individual must seek the good of others to the 
sacrifice of his own. These theories thus assume that 
the good of self and that of others are opposed and 
exclusive. But Perfectionism, as the true moral theory, 
points out that the good of the individual and the 
general good are reciprocal and relative to each other. 
It shows that the highest good of self and the highest good 
of others are ultimately identical, so that the old antagon¬ 
ism .between Egoism and Altruism vanishes. There can 
be no such thing as absolute altruism, any more than 
absolute egoism. 

Indeed, the doctrine of self-perfection or self-realisation, 
rightly interpreted, will reconcile all the conflicting theories. 
It reconciles the doctrines of Asceticism and Epicureanism, 
Eationalism and Sensualism, Bigorism and Hedonism. It 
incorporates into itself all that is essential and true in them 
and in this way goes beyond them. We know that extrerne 
Bigorism or Asceticism demands the extirpaliion oF sen¬ 
sibility. It commands us to crush all our affections, passions 
and desires and to lead the life of pure reason. In other 
'VoMs, it seeks to eliminate them from "the rational nature 
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of man. The total extinction of our animal nature, the 
aSppression of all desires and the attainment of a pure 
universality constitute its ideal. Extreme Hedonism, again, 
makes gratification of sensibility the aim of human life. It 
maintains that the highest good consists in pleasurable 
or agreeable feeling. If Bigorisni goes to one extreme 
and makes reason all in all, Hedonism goes to the other 
extreme and makes sensibility all in all. 

But the theory of self-realisation mediates between these 
two extremes.* While eagerly maintaining the supremacy 
of reason in human constitution, it does not advocate the 
extirpation of sensibility. According to it, sensibility is a 
factor in our moral life, but its place is subordinate to that 
of reason which reveals the moral law as absolutely impera¬ 
tive. It demands, of course, the control of all ignoble 
inclinations. But it rightly points out that no part of our 
nature is absolutely bad ; it becomes bad when it transcends 
its legitimate sphere of exercise. Even our animal instincts 
are not meant to be suppressed. Our duty is to moralise 
and not to extinguish or annul them. (See pages 201 and 
202 of this book). 

We see, then, that, according to this theory, self- 
realisation, which is the supreme end of life, involves the 
ascendency of reason and the consequent systematization 
of impulses and desires ; and this is accompanied by a feel- 
jnp o f inner satisfaction which may be best described as the 
feeling of happiness,^, blessedness or bliss.* Thus self- 
realisation brings self-satisfaction. In this sense, there is 
an element of truth in the contention of the Hedonist that 
happiness is the end of life. Though the feeling of happiness 
or satisfaction is not, properly speaking, the *moral end, it 
is nevertheless an inseparable and essential element in its 
attainment. In proportion as we realise our true selves— 

* For the distinction between pleasure and happiness, see page ISO 
of lihis book. 
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in proportion as we work out the higher excellences 
our nature, we attain happiness, peace and bliss. 

“Besolve to be thyself; and know that he 

Who finds himself loses his misery.” 

We may now indicate more precisely the place of reason 
and feeling in moral life, even at the risk of repetition. 

(i) Idealistic Ethics always maintains that reason has 
the supreme place in human constitution. But it points 
out that the function of reason is not to eliminate, 
but to transform and co-ordinate the impulses and 
desires. It maintains that sensibility is not to be an¬ 
nihilated, but made the vehicle and instrument of the 
realisation of the true or rational self. Self-realisation 
consists, not in crushing our desires and passions, but 
in harmonising them with reason. It is reason which 
determines what is universallf/ desirable or ought to be 
desired by all rational beings. It is reason which unifies 
or harmonises the conflicting desires of the self, or 
reduces them to a system in which some desires are 
placed in subjection to others ; and this is done with 
the help of certain rational or moral principles which, being 
categoncal imperatives, are not derived by inductive general¬ 
isations from the experiences of pleasure and pain. We may 
understand the ethical function of the rational self, if we 
compare it with its intellectual function. As the rational self 
builds up its conception of tile world out of the crude 
materials called sensations, so it builds up its moral life out 
of the crude materials supplied by sensibility {i.e., feelings 
and impulses). As Prof. Seth observes, “The business of self- 
realisation might be described as the work of moral synthesis. 
Since the time of Kant epistemology has found in rational 
synthesis the fundamental principle of knowledge. Green 

elaborated the parallel, in this respect, between know- 
y^ge and morality, and shown us the activity of ^e rational 
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Sgo at the heart of the both. * * The task of the rational 
ego is, in the moral reference, the organisation of sensibilitjr* 
as, in the intellectual case, it is the organisation of 
sensation." (Ethical Principles, p. 201.) 

(ii) Idealistic Ethics also points out that a truly 
virtuous life is a happy life. In fact, that happiness 
alone is true happiness which is the incident of s^- 
realisation or the harmonious development of our nature. 
Happiness is simply the "feeling of self-realisedness." 
We may go so far as to say that happiness is the 
index of a virtuous life. Aristotle defines a virtuous 
man as one who finds delight in performing virtuous 
acts. “No one,” says he, ‘“would call a man just who 
did not take pleasure in doing justice, nor generous who 
took no pleasure in acts of generosity, and so on.” “He 
who abstains from the pleasures of the body and rejoices 
in the abstinence, is temperate, while he who is vexed 
at having to abstain, is profligate” (Peter’s Translation, 
II, 3). Thus, according to Aristotle, an act is not 
truly virtuous, if its performance is not accompanied by 
a feeling of joy, delight or inner satisfaction ; and there is 
an important element of truth in his statement. 

It should be home in mind, however, that though virtuous 
activity is always pleasant, yet no properly virtuous act is 
performed with the idea and desire of pleasure or happiness. 
In this the idealistic or perfectionistic theory agrees with 
Bigorism. No less earnest than Bigorism, it points out that 
virtue is inconsistent with the seeking of pleasure—that a 
virtuous act must be performed for the sake of its virtue, and 
not for the sake of the feeling of satisfaction it will yield. 
In other words, it maintains that virtuous activity must 
always be disinterested. Moral conduct consists in doing 
what is right from the conviction that it is right, and for the 
sake of its rightness. “To desire virtue tor pleaspxe ll 
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inconsietent with that disinterestedness which is tl^ mark 
of the love of virtue, properly so called.”* 

It further points out that “the pleasure of virtue is one 
which can only be attained on the express condition of its • 
being not the object sought” (Cf. the Paradox of Hedonism). 
As Lecky very aptly observes, “A feeling of satisfaction 
follows the accom})lishment of duty for itself; but if the 
duty be performed solely through the expectation of mental 
pleasure, conscience refuses to ratify the bargain.”t 

The above is a brief account of Perfectionism. As 
has been said before, Dr, Paulsen’s moral theory (called 
by him Energism) is in substantial agreement with it. 
He says : 

“That human life will be the most valuable which 
succeeds best in developing the highest powers of man and 
in subordinating the lower functions to the higher. A life, 
on the other hand, in which vegetative and animal func¬ 
tions, sensuous desires and blind passions have control, must 
be regarded as a lower abnormal form. A perfect human life 
is a life in which the mind attains to full and free growth 
and in which the spiritual forces reach their highest perfec¬ 
tion i'n thought, imagination and action. * * Yet we must 
guard against a false spiritualization. The sensuous and 
even the animal side have their rights. The pleasures of 
perception and play which throw such a glamour around 
childhood, also belong to life; nay, we shall not exclude the 
pleasures of eating and drinking and kindred functions 
from the perfect life ; only they must not presume to rule 
it.” ( A System of Ethics, Book II, Ch. II, pp. 278, 279 ). 

« As Prof. Muirhead observes, '*The man who is temperate because 
he desires the pleasures of temperance (whether these be earthly or 
heavenly, physical or social) is, as Plato pointed out, temperate by 
reasou of a kind of intemperance,” 

t Biatory of European Morals^ VoL I, p. 87, 
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Summary. From what has been said above, it is clear that 

(i) The highest end or good must be the highest perfec* 
tion of which human nature is capable. It is the complete 
realisation of the self—the harmonious develoi)ment of 
human personality. 

(ii) Actions are good or bad, right or wrong, according 
as they are conducive to or subversive of the supreme good 
indicated above. 

(iii) The highest good described above is a common good. 
It is realisable only in a community or society of minds. 

(iv) Self-realisation or the perfection of the self as a 
free, rational being implies, not the extinction of impulses 
and desires, but, a proper regulation, transformation and 
systematisation of them with the help of reason. 

(v) Such self-realisation is accompanied by a feeling 
of inner satisfaction. 

(vi) This feeling of satisfaction may be called the 
“index of moral progress.” , 

(vii) This theory incorjiorates into itself the elements 
of truth that are in the rival theories. ^ 

' § 3. True meaning of Eudsemonism. « 

The theory that has been worked out in § 2 may fairly be 
called eudccmonistic, if we take the word Eitdtrmonism in its 
original or Aristotelian sense. As pointed out before, the 
word comes from Gr. eudwmonia, meaning well-being or 
welfare. Eeferring to the term. Dr. Sidgwick observes in his 
History of Ethics, “The cardinal term is commonly trans¬ 
lated ‘happiness’. But the English word ‘happiness’ s'o 
definitely signifies a state of feeling that it will not admit 
the interpretation that Aristotle (as well as Plato and the 
Stoics) expressly gives to eudeemonia. Hence, to avoid 
serious confusion, it seems to me necessary to render 
‘eudtemonia’ by the more unfamiliar ‘well-being’ or 
‘welfare.’ ” (P. 66, foot-note). He also remarks, “Both Plato 

28 
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and Aristotle—no less than Socrates—conceive ‘well-doing’ 
to be the primary constituent of ‘well-being.’ ” {Ibid., p. 48, 
foot-note.) 

Similarly, Mayor remarks with regard to Aristotle who . 
is believed to be the founder of EudsBiuonism : “As to Aris¬ 
totle’s general conception of Ethics, is he to be called a 
Eudsomonist ? So it has often been said, because he makes 
eudamonia the end to which man’s life and actions should 
be referred. But the well-being and well-doing which 
constitute the eudsemonia of Aristotle are carefully distin¬ 
guished from any form of pleasurable sensation. Eudsemo¬ 
nia with him is a particular kind of putting forth of the 
powers of the soul, which is good by itself, quite apart from 
the pleasure which, as a matter of fact, attends it like its 
shadow. Virtuous activity does not become good because 
it is a means to pleasure; it is good, as being itself the 
end we should aim at. We admire it in and for itself, 
as we admire a beautiful statue. This view is, of course, 
very far removed from the Epicurean and also from the 
modern utilitarian. * * The end is neither pleasure to 
self, nor pleasure to others, but the perfect fulfilment of 
the ergon ( i. e., proper work or function ) of man. And 
to know what this perfect fulfilment is, we must fall back 
on reason embodied in the judgment of the wise man.’’ 
(Ancient Philosophy, pp. 126, 127.) 

We see, then, that Aristotle makes an ideal well-being 
or welfare the end of life, and this implies self-realisation 
accompanied by a feeling of satisfaction or bliss. It is 
through the continued and undisturbed exercise of reason 
that we ennoble ourselves and attain our true well-being. 
True happiness is the concomitant of the perfect realisation 
of the true or rational self.* 

« Both Plato and Aristotle assert the distinction between ratiopaUty 
apd sensibility. Though Plato condemns sensibility as irrational, be yet 
describes virtue as essentially a harmony of all human powers—a eont- 
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The most distinguished eudsemonist in modern times 
was Hegel, and the ethical thought of the Neo-Hegelian 
writers shows a more or less eudsBmonistic tendency. 
More recently, Prof. James Seth and some other Idealistic 
writers have revived the term ‘Eudsemonism’ and have 
fully worked out the theory. These writers seem to 
take both perfection of nature and the feeling of satisfac¬ 
tion to be the elements of the moral standard. Thus, 
according to them, feeling is an integral or essential 
part or element of the standard. The highest good, they 
say, consists in a synthesis of perfection and satisfaction, 
rationality and sensibility. Prof. Seth, for instance, speaks 
of happiness or the feeling of satisfaction as the “index or 
criterion of moral progress.” He clearly distinguishes 
extreme Hedonism, extreme Bigorism or Bationalism and 
Eudeemonism in the following words : “Every ethical theory 
might claim the term ‘self-realisation.’ The question is, what 
is the self Or which self is to be realised ? Hedonism 
answers, the sentient self ; Bationalism, the rational self ; 
Eudsemonism, the total self, rational and sentient.” (Ethical 
Principles, p. 198). 

Hence a distinction is popularly drawn now-a-days 
between pure Perfectionism and Eudaonibnism, in the 
following way :—According to the former, perfection or 
moral excellence is the end and standard ; but the feeling of 
satisfaction or happiness which is its invariable concomitant 
is not exactly a part of the standard ; according to the latter, 
both perfection of nature and the feeling of satisfaction or 
happiness are the co-ordinate elements of the moral standard. 

plete life in which every part of human nature, the lowest as well as the 
highest, should find its due scope and exercise, ail in subjection to the 
supreme authority of reason. Aristotle, though he re-asserts the Platonie 
distinction of the rational and irrational, eonoeives of man’s virtuous 
life as a full-orbed life, which, while it is in accordance with right 
nasoB, embraces sensibility as well. To both Plato and Aristoile, 
however, the ideal life is the life of pure reason. 
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Hence Eudsomonism is often described as the “Happiness 
Theory” or the “Blessedness I’heory” as distinguished from 
Hedonism or the “Pleasure Theory”* 

But it is hardly necessary to distinguish between Per¬ 
fectionism and Eudsemonism in this way. When Prof. Seth 
speaks of the “realisation of the total self, rational and 
sentient” as the moral end, he does not mean to say 
that rationality and sensibility are of co-ordinate rank in 
our moral life. He expressly says that “sensibility must 
obey, not govern” (Ihid., p. 207). He also points out that 
“while self-realisation brings self-satisfaction, the former is 
not to be regarded as instrumental to the latter.” Thus his 
theory is substantially the same as the theory of Perfection¬ 
ism explained in § 2 of this chapter. 

§ 4. Interpretation of certain Idealistic maxims. 

{a) Be a person.^ This Hegelian maxim means : “Realise 
your true self or personality.” To use the words of Prof. 
Seth, it means : “constitute, out of your natural individuality, 
the true or Ideal self of personality.” Virtue consists in 
subordinating the ‘false self’ or ‘individuality’ to the ‘trueself’ 
or ‘personality’. In this connection the Hegelian distinction 
between individuality and personality should be explained. 
It is said that “the animal, as well as man, is an individual 
self—a self that asserts itself against other individuals, that 
excludes the latter from its life, and struggles with them 
for the means of its own satisfaction. Man is a self in 
this animal sense of selfhood ; he is a being of impulse, a 
subject of direct and immediate wants and instincts which 
demand their satisfaction, and prompt him to struggle with 
other individuals for the means of such satisfaction.” But 

* See page 156, for the distinction between ‘pleasure’ and 
‘happinesB’. See also Dewey, Psychology, p. 298 ; Seth, Ethical 
Principles, pp. 209, 210 ; Muirhead, Elements of Ethics, p. 105. 

I This maxim, in its complete form, is stated thus : “Be a person 
and respect others as persons.” See Outlines of General Philosophy, 
Sixth edition, p. 284. 
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man is more than an animal—more than a mere 'individnar; 
he is a rational person—a self-conscious spirit capable of 
controlling the impulses. This peculiarly higher human 
selfhood is called ‘personality’ as distinguished from the 
lower or animal selfhood of mere ‘individuality.’ Indivi¬ 
duality separates us; personality unites us with our fellows. 
However much we may differ in our individuality, yet in 
our deepest nature—in our rational personality—we agree 
with one another. 

Plence the true interpretation of the maxim is, “control 
and organise your animal instincts—your appetites, passions 
and desires in such a way as to make them the means for 
the realisation of your true Self or personality.’’ 

ib) Die to live. It will be easy now to understand the true 
significance of this Hegelian ethical maxim. It means that 
man’s higher or spiritual life is attained through the death 
of his lotoer life, i.e., through the transformation of his lower 
impulses (Sec pp. 201, 202 & 214). “The true interpretation 
of the maxim,’’ says Caird, “is that the individual must die 
to an isolated life, i.e., a life for and in himself, a life in 
which the immediate satisfaction of desire as his desire is an 
end in itself—in order that he may live the spiritual life, the 
universal life which really belongs to him as a spiritual or 
self-conscious being.’’ {Hegel, Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics, p. 213). As Prof. Seth observes, “I must crucify 
the flesh (the Pauline term for the natural, impulsive, and 
sentient or unmoralised man), if I would live the life of 
the spirit. I must lose my lower life, if I would find the 
higher.* * Each selfish impulse must be denied, or brought 
under the law <Jf the life of the total rational self. The 
'everlasting Nay’ of self-sacrifice precedes and makes 
possible the ‘everlasting Yea’ of a true self-fulfilment. 
The false, worthless, particular, private, separate self must 
die, if the true self, the rational personality, is to live.” 
(Ethical Principles, p. 207). 



NOTE ON THE METAPHYSICAL BASIS OF 
IDEALISTIC ETHICS. 


It has been remarked above that the theory of Perfectionism 
that has been worked out in Section 2 is based on the ethical 
teaching of Hegel and the Neo-Hegelians. We may here briefly' 
explain the metaphysical theory of the world and soul that 
underlies their ethical teaching. Green expresses the substance 
of HegeFs teaching in the following words :—“There is one 
spiritual self-conscious being, of which all that is real is the 
activity or expression ; we are related to this being, not merely 
as parts of the world which is its expression, but as partakers, 
in some inchoate measure, of the self-consciousness through 
which this spiritual being at once constitutes and distinguishes 
itself from the world, and this participation is the source of 
morality and religion.** This implies that the world is the pro¬ 
duct of a single Absolute and Infinite mental power and that the 
human mind is a finite or partial reproduction of it and a partici¬ 
pator in its nature. Hence we get the peculiar characteristics 
of man. He is a part of nature, and yet, in a sense, above nature. 
He is an animal, and yet be is more than an animal. He is not 
only limited by space and time, but also, in a sense, above and 
beyond them. Thus there is an element of contradiction in 
human nature. The struggle to overcome this contradiction— 
the endeavoun after the realisation of our higher self—is the 
basis of morality. Morality implies the impulse to transcend our 
animal nature—to be actually what we feel we are potentially. 

Hence self-realisation, in which our highest good consists, 
means the progressive realisation of our higher self—the reali¬ 
sation of the divine nature that is implicit in human nature— 
“the realisation of God in man.** (See pp. 33, 34). 

We see, ther, that, since the finite mind is an imperfect 
reproduction of the Universal Mind, its self-realisation consists 
in making itself a more and more adequate reproduction and 
copy of the Universal Mind. Hence our duty is to reject what¬ 
ever tends to obstruct our self-realisation in this sense. We 
must rationally regulate our animal instincts—we must trans¬ 
cend the limitations imposed by space and time and identify 
ourselves with others before we can promote our true bein^ ^ 
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ftfiid ddcure beatitude. (See General Philosophy, 6th Edition^ 
pp. 230*231). 

NOTE ON THE VALUES OP THE PBINCIPAL 
ETHICAL THEORIES. 

It has often been remarked that *‘eachof the principal ethical 
theories has contributed some valuable element to the whole of 
ethical thought.*' We may here briefly explain the statement. 

Let us first consider the theory of Hedonism. In the first 
place, it has persistently urged the claim of sensibility and has, 
in spite of its exaggeration, prepared the way for assigning to 
pleasure its true place in moral life. In the second place, it has 
never dogmatically accepted the established moral ideas and 
principles, but has always demanded and attempted their expla¬ 
nation. It is true, no doubtf that the explanation offered by 
Hedonism has been wrong. Still, this much may be said in its 
favour that it has kept alive the philosophic spirit in dealing 
with an important matter. Egoistic Hedonism holds that happi¬ 
ness of the self is the moral end. There is an element of truth 
in this theory—in this sense th^t self-realisation, which is the 
true moral end, involves or brings with it happiness of the self. 
Altruistic Hedonism, again, which makes “the greatest good of 
the greatest number" the moral end, involves an element of 
truth ; for the individual, in order to promote his^own good in 
the highest sense, must aim, not so much at his personal good, 
as at the common good. Evolutional Hedonism, again, in its 
view that society is an organism, is an improvement upon Non- 
evolutional Hedonism. It also emphasises the reciprocity of 
the individual good and the common good. 

Rigorism, again, has an important element of value. It points 
out that reason has the supreme place in human constitution. 
By bringing reason to the foreground as the essential quality 
of man, it helps hifn to rise above the solicitations of the senses. 
By eliminating all considerations of personal pleasure and pain 
from the notion of duty and by encouraging the spirit of self* 
sacrifice, it has done an important service to morality. 

finally, Eudasmonism incorporates into itself whatever ele* 
ments of truth are found in the other theories. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

Moral Obligation. 

§ 1. Whenever we judge an action to be right on 
our part, we judge at the same time that we are under 
an obligation to do it, or that it is our duty to do it, 
or that we ought to do it. In other words, the judgment 
of rightness is accompanied by that of obligation or 
duty. As Kant says, there is no meaning in right unless 
it involves the ought. We cannot know what is right 
without knowing that it is obligatory or binding on 
us. (See pp. 5, (5, also p. (51 of this book). 

Hence the problem of the nature and ground of 
obligation is a fundamental problem of Ethics. What is the 
nature of moral obligation y Why are we bound or under an 
obligation to do what wo judge to be right, and to avoid 
what we judge to be wrong f What makes certain actions 
obligatory or binding on us f How are we to explain the 
sense of duty ? Ethics, as the science of morality, has to 
answer such questions. 

§ 2. Different theories of obligation. 

The above questions can be best discussed in connection 
with the different theories of the moral standard. Hence— 

1. We have first to consider the view of moral obligation 
implied in the legal theories. According to these theories, 
moral obligation is created by external law or command— 
political, social or divine. The same law that makes an 
action right also makes it obligatory or binding upon us. 
“It is external will and command that makes actions to be 
right; and it is external will and command also that supplies 
the reason and motive why we should do them—in other 
words, supplies the binding or impelling force”. The laws 
are enforced by means of rewards and punishments. 

Hence, according to the legal theories of right and wrong, 
the motive-force of obligation —that which prompts us to do 
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^]iatr IB right and avoid what is wrong-will consist simply 
in fear of punishment and hope of reward. 

' Criticism. The legal theories destroy the very essence 
• of morality which consists in free obedience to self>imposed 
law. They substitute self-interest for morality, prudence for 
virtue. ( See pages 18, 24, 136 ). 

We see, then, that the legal theories must be rejected. 
“As the real and ultimate ground of moral rightness must 
be sought somewhere else than in external command, so 
the motive or binding force of obligation most be sought 
in something other than the rewards and punishments 
attached to commands.” 

II. We now proceed td consider what views of obliga¬ 
tion are implied in the Hedonistic theories. 

(a) The view of obligation assumed or implied in the 
Egoistic system. 

According to this theory, self-love is the ultimate source 
of obligation. A person will feel himself bound to obey the 
moral rules only as means towards his own pleasure or 
happiness— i. e., in so far as they are conducive to his own 
happiness. “He will be just, honest and benevolent only in 
so far as it is for his own interest to be so—only in so far 
as justice, honesty, benevolence and the like are the best 
policy.” Thus, according to this view, with every person, 
the impelling and deterring force of obligation wilt consist 
simply in the hope of the good and the fear of the evil that 
may result to himself as consequences of his own actions.* 

But as Egoism is untenable, the theory of obligation 
implied in it is also rejected. ( See pp. 153-156 for a general 
criticism of Egoism). 

* The Egoists aeeordiogly maintain that the obligatoriness of right* 
dntp g depends on what are called the poUiieal, tonal, naturtd, and 
raUgioui tanolioni. See page 101, foot-note. Bee also Chapter XVIH. 

a? 
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{b) The view of obligation assumed in Altruistic Hedonism, 

According to this form of Hedonism, the impelling and 
deterring force will be supplied by sympathy or social feeling. 
It is this which prompts us to do good to others and prevents 
us from harming them. But, as we have seen before, such 
sympathy for the pleasures and pains of others may be out¬ 
weighed by one’s own pleasures and pains. Hence many 
Hedonists maintain that the internal binding power of 
sympathy must be supplemented by the binding power of 
external sanctions ( political and social rewards and punish¬ 
ments). As Mill himself admits, “Undoubtedly the sanction 
of conscience has no binding efficacy on those who do not 
possess the feelings it appeals to, and sympathetic feeling in 
most individuals is much inferior to their selfish feelings 
and often wanting altogether. On them morality has hold 
but through the external sanctions.’’ Dr. Bain, too, tries to 
account for obligation by reference to external enforcement. 

But it is easy to see thjit this is really falling back on 
Egoism which the altruistic writers pretend to reject.* 

TTI. We now come to the Intuitional account of obliga¬ 
tion. According to this view, rightness and wrongness are 
qualities inherent in the very form and nature of actions and 
are discerned intuitively; and the very fact that an act is 
right makes it obligatory. In other words, the relation of 
obligatoriness to rightness is an analytical one, and an act 
is obligatory simply because it is right. As the rightness of 
an act lies in its very nature, and no external command is 
necessary to make it right, so its obligatoriness rises out of 
its very natu’-e and is altogether independent of any external 
command, reward and punishment. In fa,ct, “rightness and 
obligatoriness are only two names for, or only two aspects 
of, the same thing, or only two correlative qualities such that 

one cannot be without the other.’’* 

/ . _ _ 

♦ S 60 p. 161, ftlflo pp» 166*167 of this book for a general account €knd 
criticism ofwthe Utilitarian theory of obligation. 
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But here the question arises : How do we hecome 
conscious of the essential obligatoriness of a right act? 
How does it make itself felt by us ? According to most 
Intuitionists, obligatoriness of right conduct makes itself 
. felt by us and becomes therefore a mental motive-force in 
and through moral sentiments. The intuitive cognition of 
the essential rightness of an action before its performance 
produces in our minds a feeling of liking or preference for 
the action, tending to constrain us to identify ourselves with 
that act. “The consciousness of obligation is grounded 
ultimately in intellectual intuition and apprehension of 
•what is right or good, but this conception of what is good 
affects the whole system and thereby rises into emotion and 
desire and thence into self-determination and volition.” 
Thus, according to Intuitionalism, moral obligation depends 
wholly on intuition of inherent rightness and the sentiments 
rising therefrom. 

The above is a general account of the intuitional view of 
obligation. But Dr. Martineau, who is also an intuitionist, 
holds a slightly different view. According to him, “the obliga¬ 
tion which rises analytically out of the rightness of conduct, 
is not sufficient of itself, but requires to be supplemented 
synthetically by the binding and inqielling force of personal 
command, supported by rewards and punishments.” He tries 
to explain the theory in the following way. The cognition 
of rightness involves in it a cognition of obligation. But 
this consciousness of obligation necessarily carries with it 
the idea of and belief in a superior personal being to whom 
the obligation or duty is due and to whom we are responsible 
for its performance—and from whom, therefore, we are 
liable to receive reward or punishment according to our 
merit or demerit! Now, who is the person to whom the 
obligation is due and to whom we are responsible ? That 
person cannot be any of our fellow-beings whose knowledge, 
power and life are limited. It must be an omniscient and 
omnipresent being, i. e., God. (See pages 26, 26.) 
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IV. We have next to consider the view of obligfttiofil 
implied in the Idealist system ( Perfectionism or Eudeemon- 
ism). According to this view, the conviction and feeliuip 
that it is necessary for us to act in this particular way 
if we want to attain the highest perfection of our being, . 
constitute the ground of moral obligation. In other words, 
“what makes us feel under an obligation to act so and 
so will be the cognition, conviction and feeling that it 
is necessary for us to act so if we are to fulfil the require¬ 
ments of our nature—to realise the potenti alities of 
spiritual life and worth which are latent in it; and that 
failure to act so will be to the detriment of our own essential* 
nature, and therefore of our highest good.’’* 

Thus the motive-force of obligation will be the desire 
which every rational being will naturally have to realise 
what he discerns to be his highest good— viz., the highest 
perfection of his nature. The realisation of the ideal of 
perfection is felt by man as his supreme need. No 
external sanctions are necessary to make right conduct 
obligatory. “It is the very essence of moral duty,’’ as 
Green rightly points out, “to be imposed by a man upon 
himself.’’ 

I 

The Ideaiiistic view of obligation that has been explained 
before is justified by metaphysical considerations. We have 
seen before that human soul is a finite and partial reproduc¬ 
tion of the Infinite Mind. In other words, the self in man 
is essentially the same self that makes the existence of the 
world possible, but it is not realised. Hence man has an 
inborn tendency and impulse in him to realise his self—to 
realise the Divine nature that is implicit in his nature—^to 
become actually what he is potentially. We may be ignorant 
of the fact that we are reproductions or reduplications of the 
absolutely perfect being or God, but this ignorance does noj, 

* Prof. H. Stephen, First Prineiplee of Moral Seienoe. 
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^u«ach onr thirst to gain perfection. We feel that we $hMM 
perfect our nature or realise our selves. We lay i^n 
ourselves the injunction to realise our eternal perfection. 

Thus, according to this view, obligation does not owe 
its origin to any external source, but springs from within 
the self, or, in other words, obligation is self-imposed. "The 
ought of duty,” says Prof. Mackenzie, “is not a command 
imposed upon us from without. It is the voice of the true 
self within us. Conscience is the sense that we are not 
ourselves ; and the voice of duty is the voice* that says, ‘to 
thine own self be true’.” But if moral obligation is self* 
imposed, it is, in a sense, imposed by God upon man. For, 
as has been said before, the self of man in its essential 
nature—his true, rational, self—is a reproduction of the 
Divine or Universal Self. Hence it is the same thing to 
say that obligation is imposed by God upon man as to say 
that it is self-imposed. 

It should be stated in this connection that the general 
truth that we are bound or upder an obligation to do what 
IS right and avoid what is wrong, is often expressed by 
saying that we are subject to Moral law. By the word law 
here we do not mean anything im^iosed by an external 
power, but what is required by our own essenjiial nature. 

We conclude, then, that the real seat of moral authority 
18 the ultimate nature of man as man—^his true or rational 
self—^which is a reproduction of the Divine personality. 



NOTE ON SPENCEB’S THEOEY OP MOBAL 
OBLIGATION.* 


It has been pointed out before that Dr. Bain explains obli* 
gation by reference to political and social enforcement. Spencer, 
too, supports this view, as modified by his doctrine of heredity. 
He remarks, “To the effects of punishments inflicted by law and 
public opinion on conduct of certain kinds, Dr. Bain ascribes the 
feeling of moral obligation. And I agree with him to the extent 
of thinking that by them is generated the sense of compul¬ 
sion which the consciousness of duty includes, and which the 
word obligation indicates.” (Data of Ethics, p. 126). 

lie believes, however, that ‘'the sense of duty or moral 
obligation is transitory, and will diminish as fast as moralisation 
increases.” “The observation is not infrequent that persistence 
in performing a duty ends in makiiig it a pleasure; and this 
amounts to the admission that while at first the motive contains 
an element of coercion, at last this element of coercion dies out, 
and tlie act is performed without any consciousness of being 
obliged to perform it.” {Ibid,, p, 128). 


* Vide Ch. XII, p. 185 and p. 189 of this book. See also Appendix B, 
Moral theory of Spencer and other evolutionists. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Merit and Demerit. 

§ 1. Meaning of the terms. 

Moral merit consists essentially in the increase of 
worth or comparative perfection which every right action 
evinces in the self. Demerit, again, consists essentially 
in the degradation and loss of worth which every wrong 
action implies in the essential nature of the self. In 
other words, merit expresses elevation of the self to a 
higher level, and demerit, its degradation to a lower 
level. Every good action brings the agent nearer ideal 
excellence or perfection and thus increases the worth of the 
agent. This fact is expressed by saying that the action 
gives him merit. Every wrong action removes the agent 
farther from the realisation of the ideal good and thus 
lessens or diminishes the worth or excellence of the agent. 
This fact is expressed by saying that it adds to his demerit. 
Thus merit consists in the wovth or excellence of the agent’s 
nature and especially in the acquisition of additional worth 
—in progress towards that self-realisation which is the 
highest good.* 

^ Prof. Paul Janet explains very clearly the nature of iperit and 
demerit in the following words :—give the name of merit to the 
voluntary increase of our interior excellence, that of demerit^ to the 
voluntary diminution of this excellence. It is a sort of moral rise and 
fall in stocks, to borrow a financial term. The moral worth and value of 
man is an effect which, like economic values, may rise and fall, doing 
this purely by the will. He who does right gains in value ; he has 
merit; his action is meritorious. He who does wrong loses merit $ his 
action is one of demerit.” ‘'Demerit is not merely the absence or lack 
of merit. The absence of merit consists in doing neither good nor evil, 
l^hich is the case in indifferent actions. Demerit is not a simple 
negation, a defect, a lack ; it is, so to speak, what is called in 
mathematics a negative quantity, which is not a mere nothing; for 
a debt is not merely a not having \ a loee is not merely a yyoir- 
nequieition. These are minus quantities. Demerit is, then, a minus 
merit, a real loss, a diminution.” (Theory of Morals, p. 449). 
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§ 2 . Degr8e0 of merit and demerit 

A question arises in this connection : How or by what 
criterion are we to judge merit and demerit ? 

Now, it may be generally laid down that merit is directly 
proportionate to the amount of egoistic interests and 
temptations overcome for the sake of duty; and that demerit 
is inversely proportionate to the egoistic interests and 
temptations yielded to. This statement evidently implies 
that moral merit will be greater in proportion to the 
greatness of the difficulties overcome. If a person per- 
forms a right action in the face of a strong temptation, 
it is obvious that his act will be more meritorious than 
if his temptations were very slight. Again, demerit will 
be the greatest when self-interests or temptations will be 
the least, because this shows a more perverted nature— 
one that is easily turned from good to evil. In fact, it 
may be said that the stronger the temptation overcome, the 
greater the merit; the weaker the temptation yielded to, the 
greater the demerit. Thus they are to be measured by the 
strength of temptation overcome or yielded to. 

Kant and Martineau maintain that merit is proportionate 
to the strength of the internal passion overcome. They hold 
that merit and demerit are to be measured by the strength 
of evil passions overcome or yielded to ; and that “person “has 
the greatest moral merit whose evil desires and passions 
are the strongest, but who has at the same time strength 
of will to overcome them from reverence for moral good.” 

But this would lead to the paradoxical conclusion that 
evil passions must always be present befo/e we can attain 
merit, and that the most meritorious life is that in which 
there is constant conflict with and victory over strong evil 
passions. Consistently with this view, there will be little <xr 
no merit in doing good to our neighbours out of love; and 
that lye shall have the greatest merit if wa hate them «U the 
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time that we do them good. IITo earn moral merit, we must 
hate them and do them good in spite of our hatred. (See 
pages 204*205). 

It is true, no doubt, that the resisting of evil passions is 
meritorious as showing the moral progress of the self. Still 
it must be admitted that being superior to such desires and 
passions is more meritorious, as it evinces moral develop¬ 
ment already attained. The most exalted moral stage is not 
that in which the evil passions are still strong, but that in 
vwhich they have been already completely subdued. 

§ 3. A distinction is generally made between determi¬ 
nate and indeterminate obligations or duties, and it is said 
•that the merit of performing indeterminate duties is much 
greater than the merit of performing determinate duties. 
There are two classes of actions. On the one hand, we have 
such actions as these :—payments of debts, performance of 
office-work, and the like ; on the other hand, we have such 
cases as the following : sacrifice of money, health and life in 
the hope of saving the lives of others. The former are called 
determinate, the latter, indeterminate. Now, there is this 
distinction between these two classes of actions. In the 
former class, there is some contract, explicit or understood, 
which, if violated, would subject the agents *to social and 
political punishments. In such cases, therefore, the moral 
motive is supplemented by a prudential one. But this is not 
true with regard to the latter class of cases. Hence there is 
much more merit m performing actions of the latter class 
than in performing actions of the former class. Conversely, 
there is not so much demerit in avoiding indeterminate 
duties as in avoiding determinate duties. If a person pays 
up his debts or fulfils his contract, we do not say that he 
has much merit. Again, if a person jumps into a river to 
save a child from the jaws of a crocodile, we say that his 
action is highly meritorious, but if he refrains from doing so, 
he is not supposed to have much demerit. (See Appendix B). 
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Mokal Sanctions. 

» 

The term sanction means what makes a course of action 
binding. Moral sanctions mean all those influences which 
serve to enforce obedience to moral laws. They are the 
pleasures and pains operating as motives for moral conduct. 

Now, the sanctions of conduct are either (a) external or 
(6) internal. By external sanctions are meant the rewards 
and punishments, pleasures and pains, imposed on a person 
from without. They include (i) political sanctions, i.e., the 
penalties imposed by the state, e, g., fine, imprisonment, 
banishment, execution ; (ii) social sanctions— i. e., social 
rewards and punishments— e. g., public esteem, praise, 
honour, on the one hand, and dishonour, shame, excommu¬ 
nication on the other ; (iii) physical or natural sanctions— 
i. e., the beneficial and injurious effects on bodily health, 
strength, and length of life—the physiological consequences 
of good and bad conduct ; (iv) religious or theological sanc¬ 
tions— i. e.j the rewards and punishments imposed on 
men—in this world or m the next—by God Himself for 
their good and evil deeds. The internal sanction means 
the happiness and misery imposed,pn a person by his own 
conscience—the pleasure of self-approbation and the sting 
of remorset. ( See p. 161, footnote ). 

ft* 

It may be stated in this connection that it is Mill 
who distinguishes between external and internal sanctions. 
Bentham gives us the first four forms of sanctions enumerat'> 
ed above, and Mill characterises all of them as external. The 
true sanction of morality, according to Mill, is an internal 
one—“a feeling in our own minds, a pain more or less 
intense, attendant on a violation of duty, which in properly 
cultivated moral natures rises, in the more serious cases, into 
shrinking from it as an impossibility.” (Utilitarianism, p. 41). 
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^is pamfal feeling is essentially connected with the sodal 
feelings which constitute the basis of morality. Thus, 
according to Mill, the painful experience whigh results from 
the performance of what is wrong is the true moral sanction 
deterrmg a man from wrong-doing. 

We have seen before that the Utilitarian writers denye 
the notion of duty or obligation from the sanctions. But 
they thereby destroy the very essence of morality. An 
^ action prompted by these sanctions is not a right action, or 
an action done in the right spirit “The man who requires 
to be prompted to do a right action by bribes or threats, 
IS by no means a good man.’’ (See pages 161 and 166).* 

We have dibtinguished above between internal and external 
sanctions Tne internal sanctions are otherwise called suhjeotivey 
and the external sanctions, objechve. It should be borne in mind 
that all sanctions are, in a sense, tnternal or aubjecHve, because 
they all refer to the agents’ sentient experiences. We know 
that the pleasurable feeling of self approbation and the painful feelmg 
of self condemnation are internaf sanctions, and the rewards and 
punishments attached to external laws are external sanctions. But 
the impelling forces of rewards and the repelling forces of punishments 
appeal only to the agents’feelings. Thus even the external sanctions 
are reducible to subjective experiences or feelings^ of pleasure and 
pain, happiness and misery As Bentham says, **The pain or pleasure, 
which is attached to a law, forms what ib called its sanction”. There ia, 
therefore, no essential difference between internal and external sanc¬ 
tions, It may be added here that moral sanctions (in the wider sense ) 
mean all the sanctions ( internal and external) mentioned above ; but 
m the narrower sense the expression *inoral sanction’ imphes Mill’s 
internal sanction. The bo-called sanctions of morality fail to account 
for our moral nature. Writers like Hobbes, Bentham, Mill, Bain, 
and Spencer reduce morality to self-seeking. ( See Ch. X, XT, XVI, and 
Appendix B). 
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Theories of Reward and Punishment. 

§ 1. In the previous chapter it has been observed that 
external sanctions include rewards and punishments. In the 
present chapter we proceed to consider the different theories 
that have been held with regard to the distribution of 
reward and punishment. 

{a) The Betributive Th eory. This theory explains reward 
and punishment by reference to the sense of justice. The 
supporters of this view maintain that, if reward and punish¬ 
ment are to be effective, they must appeal to the moral sense 
of mankind and be administered on the eternal and immu¬ 
table principles of equity and justice. Punishment is to b e 
conceived as the vindication of the majesty of the universal 
moral law by letting the results'oFa man’s evil deeds return 
upon himself m tlie sha pe of painT 

The Retributive theory, again, assumes two forms :— 

(i) Bigoristic and (ii) Mollified. 

(i) According to the former, punishments are to be 
inflicted according to the character of the offences— i. e .— 
according to their gravity or triviality, without taking into 
consideration the extenuating or mitigating circumstances 
connected with individuality or environment. In other 
words, an o ffe nce is to be judged abstractly, without any 
consideration o f the peculiarit ies of the case. Serious offences 
"r etire severe p unishments ; and trivial offences, light 
punishments. 

(li) According to the latter, the mitigating circumstances 
connected with the individuality and environment of 
the offender should be carefully considered in administering 
justice. It must not be forgotten that a crime is always 
relative to the concrete personality and circumstances of the 
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criminal. Thus pu nishment should be modified accordin g 
to the peculiarities of a cas e. If, for instanc e, it is found 
out that the strain on the will of the crimina l h as been ver y 
_ great, there is an extenua ting circumstan ce, a nd the penatt y 
“ ifiould accordingly be modified . 

Preventive , Deterrent or Exemplary Theory . 
According to this view, the object of the punishment inflicted 
upon an agent for an oifence is to prevent or deter others 
from committing similar offences. In other words, the 
offender is punished in order that others m ay not commit 
similar o ffence s. Thus the sole ai m of punishment is th e 
prevention of crim es. This view is based exclusively on 
the principle of utility. Jt^s well expressed in the dictum 
“ You are not p un ished for stealing shee p, but in order that 
s heep ;nav not be stole n.” The defect of the theory lies 
. .m the fact that it seems to be hardly just to use a man 
merely as a means for the good of others—to punish him 
in order that others may not^have the painful experience 
of undergoing punishments^ It is not just that o ne ma n 
should suffer pain, not so much fo r Jiis ow n ~Eenefit, as for 
the benefit which o thers will o bt ain by refraining from 
committing'tiiiuilaOffence s. As Prof. Mackenzie observes, 
“If this were the sole object of ])uni8hment, it seems probable 
that, with the development of moral consciousness, it would 
speedily be abolished ; for it could scarcely be regarded as 
just to inflict pain on one man merely for the benefit of 
others. It would involve treating a man as a thing, as a 
mere means, not as an end in himself.”'* ( Manual of 
Ethics, p. 404). 


■k There is anotheif Tiew of punishment according to which the object 
of* punishment is to get rid of the offender so as to prevent him from 
doing further mischief. This, too, is called ‘the Preventive Theory,’ 
though the expression has been used above in a somewhat different 
sense. It is easy to see that this theory will justify only some forms of 
punishment, such as transportation, capital punishment. 
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(c) The Beformattve or Educative Theory According to 
this view, the aim of punishment is to educate, reform 
or cure the offender himself Punishment is inflicted on 
an offender, in order to leform o? educate him An 
individual is not a mere means , he is an ‘end in himself** 
Hence a punishment inflicted or him should be conducive 
to his own welfare No person should be punished 
excluBivelj for the benefit of others Thus the object of 
punishment is the reformation of an offender or criminal 
This seems to be the view commonly accepted now-a- 
days, as it accords best with the humanitarian sentiments 
of the age 

But though this theory is. moie satisfactory than the 
preventive theory, it has its own diificnlties It cannot 
justify the infliction of the penalty of death m any 
case , and, m fact, many other forms of punishment must 
be looked upon as ineftective from this point of view. 
It 18 a well-known fact that punishment does not always 
reform an offender A kind treatment may sometimes 
produce a better effect than punishment—it may be moie 
favourable to the leforrnation of the offendei 

§ 2 , Trtfe theory of punishment 

A little reflection shows that the Retributive theory 
in its mollified form, which explains punishment by 
reference to the sense of justice, is the most satisfactory 
one Reward or punishment, to be effective, must be 
supported by the moral sense of mankind If, on the 
contiary, it shocks the moral sentiments of mankind, 
it fails m Its purpose and becomes an object of hatred 
and condemnation That the end of punishment is 
partly protective or pieventive and partly reformative 
cannot be denied But punishment has at the same time 
a retiibutive character. It is based on the recogniticm 
gi dement m the actioo. A man has done evil, aiid it 
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is fust and reasonable that the evil shonld return upon 
himsdf as the wages of his sin. 

It should be borne in mind that the Beforinative and 
• Preventive theories imply, in a sense, the theory of Betribn* 
tion. As Prof. Seth observes, “The deepest warrant for 
the effectiveness of punishment as a deterrent and reforma¬ 
tive agent, is found in its ethical basis as an act of retribu¬ 
tion. True reformation comes only with the acceptance 
of punishment, by mind and heart, as the inevitable fruit 
^ of the act.” In other words, real reformation is only then 
effected when the offender recognises the punishment to be 
the just consequence of his act; and it is this recognition 
that may lead others to any real abhorrence of crime and 
thus may effect its prevention. 

Thus the Betributive theory is the most satisfactory 
'Tme ; and it is tenable in its mollified fonn, according to 
which we should take into our consideration the extenuating 
circumstances connected with individuality and environment 
in administering justice.^ 


* We have discussed above the principal theories of punishment and 
have shown that the mollified form of the retributive theory is the most 
satisfactory, inasmuch as it is consistent with the moral sense of man* 
kind. In this view we find a harmonious combination of the principles 
of justice and utility, equity and expediency. It may be pointed out in 
this connection that the original view of punishment prevalent among 
primitive races was a crude form of the retributive theory. It was 
too rigoristic and based upon the passion of revenge or vindictiveness. 
*Tit for tat' was its principle or maxim. With the development of moral 
Gonsciousness, this view was modified or rejected. 



CHAPTER XX. . 

SOCIKTY AND THH fNDIVIDUAIi. 

§ 1. A little reflection is suflicient to show that moral 
life presupposes the intercourse of many mental beings in 
society. We know that our virtues are illustrated in society. 
As Dr. Sidgwick remarks, “We only know the individual as 
a member of some society. What we call his virtues are 
chiefly exhibited in his dealings with his fellows, and his 
most prominent pleasures are derived from intercourse 
with them. Thus it is a paradox to maintain that 
man’s highest good is indejiendont of his social 
relations, or of the constitution and condition of the 
community of which he forms a part.’’ , 

JJence Ethics, as the science of morality, has to discuss 
the question of the relation between the individual and society 
collective. But the precise relation of the individual mind 
to society is a question of some difliculty, to which different 
answers have been given by different schools of thinkers. 
Two extreme views have been held with regard to this. A 
brief account of each is given below. 

§ 2. Different theories of the relation of the individual 
to society. 

I. The Individualistic or Mechanical theory {Individual¬ 
ism)- 'rKi s theory implies th at “society is an artificial 
aggregate of independent individuals, brought together, and 
n^e to co-operate by considerations of cxpedi^cy, but 
wltHbiTC^any necessary connection, or essential dependence 
on each other.” It assumes that society was formed for the 
common good by the mutual agreement of individuals. This 
is the theory of the origin of society by a‘social contract’ 
and has been fully explained before, -(^ee pp. 148-1^9). 
Hobbes and Bousseau supported this view. 
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II. The CollecUvistic or Organic theory ( Collectivism, 
Soidaliem^'lJhiversahsm ). This theory recognises the 
^enio nature of society ^ According to this viewr s ocSH y 
IS an organic system penr aded by one common life, and 
lEe’ individual members TroronTy^lSa organs^ or„,lan.b8. 
Society js to the m dividuals wha t an organi sm is to its 
organs. This theory underlies Evolutional Hedonism and 
Perfectionism or Eudasraonism. ( See p. 176, also p. 211). 

It is clear from the above that there are two extreme 
theories, viz , Indi\idualism and Collectivism or Socialism. 
The former makes the individual wholly independent 
of society, and regards society as an artiflciail oonglomera^ 
tion of independent individuals, the latter makes^he 
individual wholly dependent on, and subservient to, the 
collective organic whole called society. We have to 
^avoid both these extremes, though we must admit to 
some extent the organic nature of society (See § 4). 

The theory that the individual depends on society, 
as an oigan on its organism, is justified by the following 
consideiations .— 

(rt) In the first place, it is easy to see that the new« 
born child inherits^ everything he has from a previous 
state of society. In the words of Prof Muirhead, ’TBte 
owes everything he possesses to a combination of forces 
and circumstances ( national, local and family influences) 
over which he has had no control ** (Elements of Ethics). 
Empi ricists like Locke and others wrongly ass ume tha t 
human mind is at birth like a sheet of white paper—a ta bula 
msa or clean slate, ^without anything upon iL?® but 
ready to be written on—or it is like a lump of sof|^ 
WOT w hich niay be moulded into any^shape Jorcei^^tiD£^ 
on iIl frpm witho ut. The truth is that a child is 
born w ith a mas s of hered i tary, innate and mstm ctjiy e 
tendenc ies, and these are derived from life sd his 
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ancestors. Thus the individual, even at birth, is already a 
product of society.* 

(6) Again, it is the social environment that contributes 
most to the mental development of the new-bom child. 
Every individual is subjected from birth to social influence ' 
which moulds his mental life . In fact, one of the main 
conditions which determine the development of the mental 
power of the individual during his own life-time is the 
mental influence of the society in which he is born and 
brought up—the influence of parents^ teacher^ and com - 
panions—the influence of e xamp le, training and edu^cation. 
The devSfopinent of his mental life implies that he 
appropriates the ideas and knowledge of other men and 
acquires their habits and learns their arts. “He has to 
think their tlioughts, feel their feelings and reproduce 
their motives and imitate their actions,” before he can 
attain mental development. A very important part is ])layed 
in the development of intelligence by a common language 
which is essentially a “social institution.” As Prof. 
Muirhead observes, “In spoken language there is already 
a store-house of distinctions and generalisations which 
the child begins by appropriating.” Indeed, even for the 
physical needs of food, clothing and the like, the individual 

* As Prof. Muirhead observes, “It was a favourite metaphor with 
the older individualistic writers to liken the soul of the newly born child 
to a piece of blank paper on which, by means of education, anything 
might be written and so a perfectly independent and original character 
given to the individual. It would be a more apt illustration of its true 
nature to compare it to a word or sentence in a continuous narrative. ^ 
The soul comes into the world already stamped with a meaning deter¬ 
mined by its relation to all that went before—having, in other words, 
a context in relation to which alone its character edn be understood. It 
sums up •the tendencies and traditions of the past out of which it-bus 
sprang—giving them, indeed, a new form or expression, inasmuch as it 
is an individual, but only carrying on and developing their meaning, 
and not to be understood except in relation to them.” ( Elements of 
Ethics, Book IV, Ch. I, Sec. 64). 
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has to depend on others. In his infancy he is entirely 
dependent on others. “The human infant is bom in sudi 
a state of physical imperfection and utter helplessness, that 
it must be the constant object of ‘tenderness, gentleness, 
unselfishness, love, care, sacrifice’ in order to continue 
in its merely physical life.” Plven in his mature life he 
requires the help and co operation of his fellow-beings. 

We conclude, therefore, that the individual is depe nden t 
on society. The innate elements of his nature are derive d 
from the social life o f his progenitors, and the ac quir ed 
eTements of his nature are derived fr om . intercourse with his 
cc)ntemporaries.__lt has been truly remarked that, from his 
earliest infancy, the child “has been suckled at the breast of 
the universal ethos.” “The individual owes everythin g tha t 
makes his development into an actual and rational moral 
"beinfj possible, to the societyjn which he is borr^ Without 
intercourse with his fellowmen he wpuld be a rationa fbein g 
only jiotentially, i. e., he would have in him the power of 
'developing into one under "certain conditiorw ; but these 
conditions would "fie wanting—being mainly action and 
reaction with other rational beings. The individual can realise 
his own life only by identifying his life with that of family, 
profession, city, country and mankind.” (Prof. H. Stephen). 

§ 3. Relation of great men to society. 

The above view of the d^iendence of the mdividjiaJL.oa, 
society seShs loXelrefuled by the existence of great menj^, 
‘heroes’ or men of genius. It is sometimes argued that such 
nien are independent of tlieir times and societies. They seei^ 
to make the societies and times in which they live rather 
than be made'b^ thenn It is said that common individ uals 
“may bT made to be what they’are hy sod^, 'but'society 
itself is ma de by specially gifted and Jn^pired individuaS! 
5^o^^the words'^ Prof. Muirhead, “They stand out in 
solitary independence of the society in the midst of which 
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tiiey are boro. If they have not made themselves, they 
s eem to have been made by God, a nd to owe littIe *or 
nothing to their environment. Cssar, Charlemagne, 
fTapoleon, may thus be proved to have been of 

theur social environment instead of having been made by 
it;"' (Elements of Ethics) ' This theory bias been worked 
out fully by Carljle in his “Heroes and Hero-worship.” 

But this IS an exaggeration. It is true, no doubt, that 
Nature endows these ‘great men’ witE~^tentia'l ltiea~hTg5e r 

than those of comniflft mdividuals_B^the deygl ppment o f 

their pot entialit ies requires c ondi tio ns and importunities 
which must be supplied by the society in which they live and 
move and have their being. They, tbo, as if^el says, have 
to “suck at the breast of the universal ethqs ” They, too, 
have to appropriate the ideas and knowledge of other men 
and’^ave to learn their habits and arts. W ithnnt the help 
and co-operation of their fellow-men, they cannot pioduce 
any good result The circumstances of their times—the 
thoughts and wants and aspirations of their contemporaries 
—^must be favouiable to the development and application 
of their special kind of genius; otherwise they can do 
nothing In fact, they aie not really the originators of the 
ideas and sentiments by which they revolutionize society 
Such ideas and sentiments slowly and silently accumulate in 
the mental atmosphere, so to speak, and these great men— 
the leaders of the times—only express them clearly and give 
effect to them. They are really the representatives of 
their times—the ‘souls of their ages ’ “They sum up and 
gi ve expression to theJ end gncies of the time ~ It is not 
so much they who act as the spirit of the time that acts 
in them ” “The permanent part of his worlf was ‘in the air' 
when the great man arrived He was only an instrument m** 
giving effect to it ” 

§ 4. True view of the relation of the individual to 
lociety—idea of a social organism. 
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The above considerations make it clear that the theory 
Thdividualism cannot be accepted. We must fall back on the 
theory of the organic nature of societyr thbugh' we " can not 
. aeoept it in its e xtreme form.* For the analogy between 
pSyBieaTorganism and society should not be pressed too far. 
In a physical organism the different members or organs have 
no independent lives of their oymmie Y exist only as 
towards the o ne j[eneral life, and have no existence apart 
' from it. But an individual member of society is not who^ 
a means . A s ang^f-conBcioiis an d 8elf-c(mtrolied being, he 
Xh aa a relatively inde pen dent person al existence of his o^, 
I and he thus far exists for himself and as an end to himself. 


The true view, therefore, is this : The i 
society IS at once a means a nd an en d ; the individual exists 
for society, "an? society exists for _the individ uals. The 
society moulds the individual, and the individual in his turn 
reacts on society. In fact, individual progress and social 
progress are correlative. 


“It is as true that man is dependent on his fellows as that a limb is 
dependent on the body. It would be as absurd to ask what would be the 
properties of a man who was not a product of the race, as to ask what 
would be the properties of a leg not belonging to an animal, or to ask 
what would be the best type of man without considering his place in 
society, as to ask what would be the best kind of leg without asking 
whether it belonged to a hare or a tortoise.” “It is therefore necessary 
to speak of society as an orsanism or organic growth which has, in some 
sense, a life of its own.” (Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics). 

Again, Prof. Muirhead, who is an Idealist, observes, “The individual 
is not less vitally related to society than the hand or the foot to the 
body. Nor is it merely that each individual is dependent for life and 
protection upon society, as the hand or the foot is dependent for its 
nourishment upon the body, but he is dependent on his relation to 
society for the particular form of his individuality. It is the function 
it performs in virtue of its special place in the organism which makes 
the hand a hand and the foot a foot. In the same way, it is his place 
and function in society which makes the individual what he is.” 


CHAPTBB XXT. 

Moral Institutions. 

“The life of the individual,” as D’Arcy very aptly 
observes, “is intimately bound up with the institutions of 
the society to which he belongs, so intimately, that for him 
most duties take their rise from the position which he 
occupies in the social system.”* Hence an account of the 
principal social institutions which may be called moral 
institutions is necessary in an ethical treatise. A brief 
account of the ways in which they contribute to moral 
development is given below :— 

1. The Family—Kvery individual is born in a family,, 
so that it is the fii’st moral institution with which the 
individual comes in contact, and which is best fitted to rear 
a young mind. As the family is based on spontaneous or 
natural affection, the child is disinterestedly cared for, and 
thus his physical, intellectual and moral well-being is pro¬ 
moted. The influence of virtuous and noble-minded parents 
over their children is well known. Indeed, it has been said 
that the best men have been* moulded by virl nous families. 
The first lessons of self-sacrifice are learnt in the family. 

We have said above that natural affection is the basis of 
a family. But affection is blind. Hence the defect of home- 
influence and the necessity of other institutions. 

2. Educational Institutions—The university, schools, 
colleges See. The sole function of the university as an edu¬ 
cational institution is to provide for the physical, intellectual 
and moral culture of the people. Different schools and 
colleges which are under its superviijion and control are the 
centres of such culture. That educational institutions of all 
kinds tend to strengthen the character cannot be denied. 
The character of individuals is materially ihoulded in schools 
and colleges, because in them habits of diligence, self-contrdl, 
perseverance, obedience, fellow-feeling are fostered or 
encouraged. The several vices often met with in youths, 

* A Short Study of Ethios, p. 194. 
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such as indolence, negligence, refractoriness, are suppressed. 
It may be that no direct moral instruction is given in an 
educational institution. Still indirectly the character is 
improved through the cultivation of the above virtues. 

3. The Church—The influence of religion on the moral 
convictions of a people is well known, h’aith in a moral 
providence which is inspired by the church strengthens 
character. 

4. The State—11 is the guardian of the peo])le, as its duty 
is to punish vice and encourage virtue, to protect the weak, to 

, regulate education and promote all the legitimate interests 
of the people. It furthers moral progress by removing 
opportunities of crime. U is true, no doubt, that the 
legislation of a state does not directly promote morality, 
for conipulsory morality is no morality at all. All real 
progress is from within outwards and cannot be forced from 
without. The State can only arrange for the improvement 
of the conditions of the moral life of its citizens by 
education, by eiiuitable distribution of property, by restrain¬ 
ing the criminal, by removing temptations, and the like. 

fy. Various non-political associations, such as Tem¬ 
perance Associations, Purity Societies &c., contribute to the 
moral progress of individuals. • 

All these institutions give ojiportunities of moral develop¬ 
ment and prescribe duties for the individual. As D’Arcy 
says, “As the child grows into consciousness, he finds him¬ 
self a member of the family, occupying a position which 
demands definite duties....The family takes the child’s moral 
life into its own life and prescribes his duties. On the side 
of the child, moralisation proceeds as he learns to identify 
his life with that of the family, adopting its ideals and doing 
the duties it den^finds. With years new relations are formed, 
and wider horizons become visible by means of larger 
ihstitutions. The school, the university, the workshop, the 
office, the church, the state, prescribe new duties, give 
greater opportunities of individual development, make 
possible new ideals. By these means all ordinary duties are 
presented to the individual.” 



• CHAPTER XXII. 

Duties and Vibtues. 

§ 1. Dvties may be described as the different classes of 
actions required by moral law. They are the classes of 
actions which are in conformity with the standard of moral 
goodness, and therefore morally obligatory. VArtue, again, 
signifies the general disposition or inclination of the self to 
adapt its action to moral law ; while virtues (in the plural) 
may be defined as the various branches, applications or 
manifestations of virtue, the fundamental disposition. 

In fact, the two terms virtue and duty are two modes of 
describing the same thing. Virtue refers to the inner* 
character and its excellence ; duty imiilies the expression of 
character in conduct. Bight actions may be regarded from 
two points of view— subjective and objective. Eegarded 
objectively, i. e., as intended external results in accordance 
with moral law, they are duties. Begarded subjectively, 
i. e., as the mental dispositions or inclinations out of which 
they arise, they are virtues.* ^ 

Thus virtue and duty are two aspects of the same thing. 
As Prof. Mackenzie observes, “The term virtue is employed 
to denote a good habit of character, as distinguished from 
a duty which denotes rather some particular kind of action 

I _ 

which *we ought to perform. Thus a man iZocs his duty; 
but he possesses a virtue, is virtuous.” Similarly, Prof. 
Dewey writes, “The habits of character whose effect is to 
sustain and spread the rational common good are virtues ; 
the traits of character which have the opposite effect are 
vices.” Prof. Muirhead, again, defines virtue as “quality 
of character that fits for the discharge of duty.” In short, 
virtue signifies an acquired type of character in harmony 
with moral law. 

* Vice implies evil dispoaiiion or inclination. Sin and crime refer 
to evil acta. Sin, however, is wider than crime. Crimes are certain evil 
'and sinful acts, done against society, which are forbidden by the State. 
An act may be a nn without being a crimes 
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§ SI. COiMifloation <tf virtnei. 

We may classify the virtues according to the diffeteni 
springs of action. Hence— 

A. The se^~regarding virtues and duties :— 

The fundamental virtue of this class is prudence or 
rational self-love (with self-control). It consists in a proper 
regard for the interests of the self—a regard for the good of 
the self in abstraction from the good of others. This 
fundamental virtue expresses itself in and comprises the 
following subordinate virtues : 

(i) Courage —the power of resisting the fear of pain. It 
is this which enables the self to undergo present pains and 
dangers for the attainment of greater future benefits and 
realisation of higher and rndte permanent ends. 

(n) Temperance —the power of resisting the allurements 
of plea*sure. It consists in the power of resisting the impulses 
of pleasure, especially of the lower kind, which would 
interfere with the well-being of the self. 

(ill) Industry andperseveifance —^the power of resisting 
the present desires of ease and happiness in order to obtain 
higher and more permanent good by the exercise of one’s 
own physical and mental powers. 

(iv) Thrift or frugality * • 

B. The othei-regal ding or altruistic virtues. They 
mean the tendencies of the self to regulate its conduct so 
as to promote the good of others. They include (a) Justice 
or the willingness of giving each man his due. Justice 
ordinarily means a disposition to secure to every one the 
products of hiB own labour and to put no obstacles in the 
sray of the development of his life. It is generally used in 
lihe sense of fairness, equity, impartiality. In a wide sense, 
t comprises all those virtues which have their ground in 
:he idea and feeling of fairness or justice, such as candour, 

* It shoold be borne in mind that the above virtnee ore not to he 
rhoUy confined to the class of the self-regarding virtnes, os they avs 
iftetO necessary for the good of otbersv 
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gratitude, yeracity,-fidelity, honesty in our dealings with 
our fellowmen, uprightness and integrity. <' 

(6) Benevolence, fellow-feeling or altruistic feeling 
proper. It has various applications'. It assumes different 
•names in different relations of life. 

(1) In the first place, we have fellow-feelings arising out 
of natural relations. In other words, we have fellow-feeling 
towards those to whom we are involuntarily related— i:e .— 
“with whom we are naturally and necessarily connected by 
birth and, circumstances,” viz., family, community, nation, 
human race. In such cases, it manifests itself in parental 
affection, friendship, patriotism, humanity and the like. 
Thus, “(i) towards the members of our own family—parental 
affection, filial piety, brotherly love, and so on ; (ii) towards 
the people of our village, city or district—friendship, public 
spirit, and so on ; (iii) towards our countrymen generally— 
patriotism; (iv) towards our fellow-men generally— 
humanity, philanthropy.” 

(2) Secondly, we have fellow-feeling towards those 
with whom we have entered into voluntary relations. Here 
it shows itself in honour, politeness, loyalty towards the 
members of our own party, and toleration towards the 
members of ether parties. 

If 

C. The ideal-regarding virtues will include : 

(1) The aspirations towards the intellectual ideal express¬ 
ing themselves (a) in the pursuit of truth and recognised 
under the names of sincerity, impartiality, concentration 
and accuracy ; {b) in the communication of truth and 
recognised under the names of veracity and candour ; and, 
lastly, (c) in the applicalion of truth to life and recognised 
'under the names of wisdom and prudence. 

(2) Aspiration towards the sssthetic ideal. 

(8) Aspiration towards the moral ideal or ideal of the 
Jj^erfect self, manifesting itself in the love of goodness of 
nature for its own sake. This is the supreme virtue. 
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Prof. Muirhead su^fgests the following c&ssifioatioil of 
virtues which is substantially the same as the olassificatioiB 
given above: 



.n narrower sense, In broader Beikse, 

Prudence. ^ Wisdom. 
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Tlte above is a classification of virtues as well as of 
clnties. It is a classification of virtues in so far as we think 
of the inward impulses out of which the actions spring, and 
eii duties in so far as we think of the external results aimed 
' at.* (See § 1 of this chapter.) 

§ 8. Conflict of duties—^Perplexity of Oonsoience. 

It is a well-known fact that, at times, cases of perplexity 
arise when one duty seems to conflict with anothe]>-e.g,, 
benevolence with justice or veracity. We know that it is 
our duty to be just, benevolent, truthful, law-abiding, 
»courteous. But there are times when we feel that the plain 
guidance of benevolence would lead to injustice. Thmre 
are times when it appears that law should be defied, polite¬ 
ness disregarded. There are occasions when it is felt that 
to tell Jihe truth will amount to treachery, or lead to murder. 
In fact, the various moral principles, such as justice and 
mercy, benevolence and veracity, may conflict with one 
another. Duty to the family conflicts with duty to the 
state, or duty to the church, or duty to God. Which duty 
is to be done ? The very classification of duties into distinct 
classes seems to imply that they are mutually opposed and 
may at times come into collision with one another. 

We now understand the true meaning of* the so-called 
‘conflict of duties.’ It is sometimes difficult to resolve such 
conflicts. We often waver between different courses of 
action that seem to be equally eligible. We are pulled, so to 
speak, in opposite directions by the rival claims of different 
moral principles or rules. This is also called ‘moral conflict’ 
or ‘moral hesitation’ or ‘perplexity of conscience.’ It should 

* The olassiBcation of virtues and duties given here is based on tho 
elassifications given by Prof. Muirhead (Elements of Ethics) and Prof* 
H. Stephen (First Principles of Moral Science). Similarly* Clarke has 
olassiBed our duties into (i) those towards God* (ii) those towards seU* 
(jii) those towards others (animals and men). He has evidently adc^ied 
ottf relation to different forms of beings as the principle of olassificatioA# 
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be borne in mind that the expression ‘conflict of duties* is 
not a happy one. There is no real conflict of duties as such. 
Under every group of circumstances which forms a field 
of action, there is but one act which is good and obligatory. 
As Prof. Green remarks, “There is no such thing really 
as a conflict of duties. A man’s duty under any particular 
set of circumstances is always one, though the conditions of 
the case may be so complicated and obscure as to make it 
difficult to decide what the duty really is.” (Prolegomena 
to Ethics, p. 855). Thus it may be said that there is no 
conflict of duties, properly so called. Itightly understood, 
a duty is but one under a definite set of circumstances. 
We should always honestly try to decide questions of 
duty by reference to concrete circumstances. As Paulsen 
observes, “The particular case must necessarily be decided 
by the individual’s own insight and conscience, and with 
a view to the concrete conditions. Morality cannot give 
him a scheme which shall enable him to settle the matter 
with mechanical certainty. ' It can merely indicate the 
general points of view from which the decision is to be 
rendered.” (A System of Ethics, p. 678.) 

It may be stated in this connection that ‘[lerplexity of 
conscience’ op ‘moral hesitation’ arises from various sources. 

I 

It sometimes arises from the influence of passions and 
inclinations. These may warp our judgments and lead to 
confusion or perjilexity. If a man is not inclined to help 
another, he may question the validity of the act. What is 
called ‘self-sophistication’ arises from a desire to find excuses 
for gratifying unworthy inclinations and is a source of 
‘perplexity.’* 

man will pretend to be perplexed with a case of conscience 
when teaUy he is wishing to make out that some general rule of conduct 
does not apply to hiiUi because its fulfilment would cause him troublci 
A because it conflicts with some passion which he wishes to indulge,' 
Most oases in which we argue that circumstances modify for us the 
obligation to veracityt are of this kind. When such is the source of 
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In many cases^ perplexity arises because we are unable 
to understand ^^the precise character of a situation or the 
true scope and spirit of moral principles.” Perplexity may 
often arise from the difficulty of referring the particular 
case to any rule. No law seems to cover it, The circum¬ 
stances may be so complex that it may seem ahnost 
impossible to apply any rule. 

How, then, can such cases of perplexity be settled ? No 
definite rules can be laid down with regard to this. Such 
cases cannot be decided when they are stated in the abstract. 
But generally when the particular circumstances are 
investigated, the complexity will disappear more or less. 
As has been said before, moral problems should be Solved 
by reference to concrete circumstances. We should not 
seek help from the rules of casuistry,* because such external 

perplexity, it is not the most perfect philosophy, the oompletest possibla 
theory of the moral ideal, that will be of avail for deliverance from it. 
Just BO far as the character is formed to disinterested loyalty to the 
moral law, however imperfectly the^aw may be conceived, it will brush 
aside the fictitious embarrassment.’* (Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, 
Book IV, Ch II.) j 

See Note at the end of this chapter. Deferring to the^ problem 
of the solution of moral perplexity, Mr. D’ Arcy maizes the following 
remarks ;—**The first business of the perplexed mind is to *knoW as 
simply as possible what the case is. The mere effort to determine tbi^, 
as simply and in as conscientious a manner as possible, is of itself often 
sufficient to solve the problem. But if, when the case has been 
determined as well as the mind can do it, the difficulty still remains, 
what is to be done ? Is help to be sought in casuistry ? The answ^ 

must be a decided negative. Buies of casuistry are dangerous.Thein 

is, however, a rule which, though it is as general as any practical rnW 
Can be, has its application to every case, no matter how complicated. 
And that rule is the ethical principle itself. Let it be kept well in view, 
ahd it will give more help than any other. Whether aS the goldeh 
rule of Christianity, or as that love which sums up all commandments, 
or as the Kantian rule to treat humanity always in every person as an 
end withal, and never as a means only, the ethical principle is itself 
the most potent solvent of doubt. 
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r^erenoe gradually weakens our moral susceptibilities. 
In our attempt to solve such complicated moral problems* 
we should rather fall back upon the great fundamental 
moral law, of which the particular laws are but fragm^taiy 
aspects. Now, the fundamental law is: ‘‘Realise the 
rational self.” “When the roles come into conflict, and 
when we feel ourselves in a difficulty with regard to the 
course that we ought to pursue, we must fall back upon the 
supreme commandment, and ask ourselves ; Is the course, 
that we think of pursuing, the one that is most conducive 
to the realisation of the rule of reason in the world ?...In 
general a man who keeps his conscience unclouded, and 
sets this question fairly before himself, will be able to keep 
himself practically clear from errors, without resorting to 
casuistical distinctions.” (Prof. Mackenzie, Manual of 
Ethics). In short, self-realisation is our supreme duty; 
hence it is in the light of this that we are to find out 
what course we should follow. 


‘'But it is not to be imagineJ that by means of this or any other 
formula there is hope of settling all oases of perplexity. Honest dealing 
with self and a ‘single eye* to the true good are the best means of 
solving difficulties. But they are the best, not because they provide 
an infallibly accurate formula, but because they are the means by which 
will be formed that temper of mind and that ethical tact which are 
better than any formula. 

“...The ability to solve difficulties aright depends, for the most part, 
not on natural ability or even the conscientiousness of the moment, 
but on the general tenor of the whole life. Life is an art, and he who 
desires to excel must learn his skill by practice...The way to solve 
the moral perplexities of great occasions is to practise morality every 
day. The way to be good in great things is to be good in little things. 
The way to know the good when knowledge is hai'd is to do the good 
when knowledge is easy." (A Short Study of Ethics, pp. 218*220 ). 
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Cas^iistry means the science or doctrine of cases of conscience. 
It is the attempt to give definite interpretations of the moral 
laws, and to ascertain which of them should yield in the case of 
a conflict. It seeks to interpret the moral principles definitely 
and indicate exceptions to them and thus to solve doubtful cases 
of duty. It arose from the attempt of the clergymen to settle 
for the common people what courses of action should be followed 
on definite occasions. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuried 
several books of casuistry were written which tried to solve 
moral diflBculties by rules and exceptions. They were books of 
reference, professing to give answers to all important moral 
problems. • 

The foregoing remarks make it clear that the science of 
Casuistry deals with perplexity of conscience. It is the study 
which endeavours to frame a body of definite and subtle rules for 
resolving all conceivable cases of conflict or collision of duties. 
It aims at codifying and explaining the laws of our moral life in 
all their details and illustrating them by appropriate examples. 
It teaches us which of the conflicting principles is to be followed 
and which of them is to be violated on a particular occasion. 

As has been already pointed out, casuistry originated from 
the attempt on the part of the Church to supply ordinary people 
with ready-made answers to all possible cases of moral perplexity. 
Elaborate and subtle systems of casuistry were built up by 
clergymen in the Middle Ages. 

In modern times Casuistry has fallen into disrepute. It is 
generally admitted now-a-days that the extremely minute and 
subtle rules laid down by casuists, instead of rendering any real 
help, often increase the perplexity of our conscience. “The 
conflict of views* and directions in the different manuals of 
casuistry not infrequently lead men to think that one course of 
action, supported by one authority, is perhaps as good as another, 
supported by a different authority.” Indeed, the rules of 
casuistry are dangerous. They sometimes supply men with 
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excuses for deviating from the path of rectitude. Hence casuistry 
has often been condemned as 'moral sophistry' or as the 'means 
of escape through the moral back-door** It may be added in this 
connection that the attempt to overcome moral conflict by 
reference to an external code of casuistry is highly objectionable, 
as such external reference 'tends to extinguish the inner inspira¬ 
tion and set up an arbitrary authority in its stead*. 

We conclude, then, that we should not seek help from the 
books of casuistry. "These books”, as Adam Smith observes, 
"are generally as useless as they are commonly tiresome.** They 
are usually more or less arbitrary and dogmatic, tending to 
vitiate our moral life. 

The character of casuistry has been very clearly explained by 
by Prof. Mackenzie in the following words :— 

"Casuistry consists in the effort to interpret the precise 
meaning of the commandments, and to explain which is to give 
way when a conflict arises. It is evident enough that conflicts 
must arise. If we are always to respect life, we must some¬ 
times appropriate property— e^g., the knife of a man about 
to commit murder...Casuistry seeks to draw out rules for 
breaking the rules—to show the exact circumstances in which 

we are entitled to violate particular commandments.It was 

called ‘casuistr^V*, because it dealt with ‘cases of conscience.* It 
fell intd'disrepute, and was severely attacked by Pascal. And on 
the whole rightly. It is bad enough that we should require 
particular rules of conduct at all, but rules for the breaking of 
rules would be quite intolerable. They would become so 
complicated, that it would be impossible to follow them out; 
and any such attempt would almost inevitably lead in practice 
to a system by which men might justify, to their own satisfaction, 
any action whatever. The way to escape from the limitations 
of the commandments, is not to make other commandments 
more minute and subtle, but rather to fall back upon the great 
fundamental law, of which the particular commandments are but 
fragmentary aspects." (Manual of Ethics, pp. 339-341.) 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

Growth of Charactbr. 

§ 1. Character and conduct. 

By the expression “character of a person” we mean hie 
peculiar mental and moral constitution which marks him off 
from other persons. The character of every individual has a 
Iiistory. It is formed through the uniform exercise of will 
in certain directions. The tendencies and dispositions out of 
> which it is formed are, in ’part, inherited ; but it is really 
built up by repeated and uniform conduct. We come to 
possess good or bad characters according as we habitually 
act in the right or wrong direction. The effects of our acts 
persist in our character. We are what we make ourselves to 
be. We may either ennoble or debase our nature. The 
human self is not a mere product of circumstances; it is not 
a passive mechanism, but is ^sentially an active principle ; 
it possesses a regulative rational will-power by which it may 
rise above the spontaneous inclinations or tendencies* 
identify itself with and concentrate its whole energy upon 
those wants and ends which reason approves of as the 
highest and best, and may thereby determine what Its own 
predominant desires and motives shall be, and through them 
the direction of its own actions, and thus its own future 
development. We may, therefore, define character as the 
form which the mental and moral constitution of a person 
assumes through his own acts—through repeated and 
.uniform exercise of his different tendencies and faculties in 
certain directions.* 

* * The word ‘character’ ie eometimes used in a narrow eenee to 
eignify 'good moral character’. Thus, Prof. Sully defines eharaeter ae “a 
morally disciplined will, including a virtuous condition of the whids 
mind, that is, the disposition to think and feel as well as to aet in ways 
^ondooive to the ends of moraUty.-” (Outlines of Psychology, p. iiOl. 
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By the term 'conduct’, again, we mean voluntary action. 
Character is manifested or expressed in conduct. Hence 
conduct may be defined as the outward or external expres¬ 
sion of character. It really implies the system of outward 
voluntary acts expressive of character. As Prof. Mackenzie 
observes, '‘It seems best to confine the term conduct to 
those acts that are not merely adjusted to ends, but also 
definitely willed. A person’s conduct, then, is the complete 
system of such acts, corresponding to his character”. 
(Manual of Ethics, p. 85.) 

It may be stated in this connection that character and 
conduct act and react on each other. Character determines 
the nature of, and expresses itself in, outward conduct or ac¬ 
tion, and such action, again, reacts on and modifies character. 

§ 2. Growth of character. 

Character does not remain fixed and static; it is gradually 
developed in the life-time of the individual. Due develop¬ 
ment of character involves—(i) strength of will and habit 
of self-control; (li) a wider conception of moral ideal and a 
better insight into the conditions of duty ; (iii) regular per¬ 
formance of the duties of life ; (iv) sincerity and earnestness 
in every wor^, and strict adherence to the path of rectitude. 

It should be borne in mind that the influence of society 
on the development of character is very great. As has been 
pointed out before in Chapter XX, page 242, social influence 
contributes much to the development of the mental life of 
the individual. It is a well-known fact that examples and 
precepts, social approbation and disapprobation, regulate the 
conduct of individuals and thereby modify their character. 
It is true, no doubt, that personal effort is^ the most indis¬ 
pensable factor in the formation of character. The develop¬ 
ment of character must be brought about by the free, volun¬ 
tary activity of the self. Self-perfection is, from the nature 
of the case, self-realisation. Still it must be admitted that 
the self is often roused into activity by social influence, 
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Moral Ideal and Moral Progress. 

§ 1. Meaning of Progress. 

The conception of progress has been rendered familiar to 
us by evolutionist writers The word ‘progress’ literally 
means ‘going forward' or ‘advancing’. Hence it has become 
synonymous with development or evolution which implies 
“an advance through successive stages of simultaneous 
* differentiation and unification to ever higher and richer 
forms of existence’’. Progress thus signifies a continuous 
process—a series of changes*each of which is a step or stage 
that necessarily leads to a higher and richer step or stage 
until the final stage—the goal of the whole series—is reach* 
ed. It thus consists in a gradual approximation through 
successive stejis to an end—the end being the principle of 
unity which harmonises and explains the successive steps. 

§ 2. Moral Progress and its relation to Moral Ideal 

We are here concerned with moral progress. The main 
question in the concrete moral life of an individual or of a 
society is the question of moral progress— i. e .—the question 
relating to the proper development of character, individual 
or national. Our moral life is a progressive life, a life which 
passes through different stages and guides itself in accord¬ 
ance with a moral ideal. Thus moral progress is regulated 
by a moral ideal. But the relation between moral progress 
and moral ideal is one of reciprocity. If it be true that the 
moral ideal regulates moral progress, it is no less true that 
the amount of moral progress that is attained reacts on the 
moral ideal. “Every moral advance tends to raise the moral 
ideal, which in its turn prompts to more righteous forms of 
activity and thus tends to give rise to a more elevated type 
of character/’ 
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It dhould be borne in mind that moral progreea im¬ 
plies that man is essentially a moral being, and that tlae 
germs of morality are inherent in his natnre from the very 
beginning. Morality cannot arise out of non-moral elements. 
As Prof. James Seth observes, “Moral progress is morality 
in progress, ‘progressive morality’; never at any stage a 
progress io morality, or a progress from the non-moral 
to the moral stage. This last form of progress, even if it 
existed, would have an interest only for the anthropologist, 
not for the moralist, in whose eyes man is, from the first 
moment of his existence, potentially, if not actually, a 
mural being. If man started on his career as a non-moral < 
being, he could never become moral, any more than he 
could make any intellectual attainments if he were not 
from the first an intellectual being.’’ ( Ethical Principles, 
p. 318.) 

We have briefly explained above the nature of moral 
progress and its relation to the moral ideal. We may con¬ 
clude this section by referring to some special characteris- 
tips of the law of moral progress. Let us briefly explain 
them. 

(a) Transition from an external to an internal view. 
The first special feature of moral progress is the gradual 
change wrought m the standpoint of morality. With the 
gradual development of moral consciousness, human actions 
come to be judged more and more from an internal stand¬ 
point— i. e .—by reference to motives and intentions. The 
inner character of a person, and not the external conse¬ 
quences of his acts, becomes the true object of moral judg¬ 
ment. Thus, as Prof. James Seth observes, “We can trace 
in moral progress a gradual transition from an external and 
utilitarian to an internal and spiritual estimate of action, 
from conduct and consequences to character and comes, 
from doinq to heinq, from the action to the ..TAfhat thq 
individual does counts for loss and less, what bo is countf 
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for taote aad more. When it is perceived that certain ^yps# 
of conduct are the expression and result of certain types ol 
character, a higher value comes to be placed upon the innei 
character than upon the outward deed, and the centre ol 
moral judgment changes from the act to the intention 
Virtue or excellence of character is approved, as the sure 
guarantee of excellent activity; vice or baseness ol 
character is condemned, as the sure prophecy of base 
activity.. .Even this, however, is only an intermediate step ; 
and once the emphasis is shifted from conduct to character, 
the further step is easily taken, and the virtuous character 
comes to be valued, not merely as the security of the 
corresponding activity, but^ for its own sake.” (Ethical 
Principles, p. 333.) 

A 

(b) Subordination of the sterner to the gentler virtues. “A 
second manifestation of the law of moral progress is found,” 
as Prof. Seth points out, “in the gradual subordination of 
the sterner to the gentler virtues, of the virtues of being or 
security to those of well-being or amenity.” With moral 
progress, the gentler and more benevolent virtues obtain the 
foremost place, while the sterner and more virile are com¬ 
pelled to accept a subordinate position. A higher vjilue is 
set on sympathy, benevolence, forgiveness, humanity, obe¬ 
dience, gentleness, patience, resignation and the like than 
upon physical courage and the heroic deeds of the battle¬ 
field. 

(c) Wider scope of virtue. The third feature of moral 
progress is that the scope of virtue is gradually widened. 
Moral progress implies “a growth from particularism to 
oniversalism, from patriotism or nationalism to humanism 
or cosmopolitanism.” With the development of moral con- 
ScioQsness, the individual begins to discover his community 
of being with his fellows. He discovers that the highest good 
bi a oommon or universal good. “As the moral life of man- 
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kind proceeds, it seems to break down the barriers that 
divide man from man, the barriers of nationality and race as 
well as those of birth and occupation ” 

It has been pointed out in a previous chapter that indi¬ 
vidual progress and social progress are correlative. Hence, 
in any account of moral progress, something must be said 
about these 

§ 3 Moral progress in the individual. 

We have said something about this in Chapter XXIII, 
§ 2 The moial pi ogress of a person is indicated by 
the greater facility with which he can control his passions, 
by his increased sympathy for his fellow-beings, by his 
stricter adherence to the path of rectitude and by the 
increased peace of his mind We may here briefly indicate 
the circumstances which help the moral progress of 
individuals — 

(i) Due cultivation of intelligence Every person should 
duly cultivate his intelligence to arrive at a clear conception 
of the moial ideal and a just estimate of duties 

(ii) An attempt to control the passions and inclina¬ 
tions, and a scrupulous and steady adheience to what is 
judged to be light. 

(ill) An acute consciousness of one’s own shortcoming, 
and purity and fieshness of the moral sentiments 

(iv) The study of the lives of saints and heroes, such as 
Socrates, Buddha Jesus, Nanak, Sii-chaitanya This, too, 
will expedite moial progress 

(v) Influence of good company. “Example is better 
than precept, ’ says the proverb We may improve our 
character by keeping good company and by associating our¬ 
selves with men of saintly character that may happen to live 
in our own times. 

• 

It may be stated in this connection that the moral 
progress of individuals is greatly influenced by social 
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environment. The moral atmosphere of a community 
farthers or retards the moral progress of individuals. 
Society may influence the moral development of individuals 
either intentionally by means of instruction, or uninten- 

* tionally through example. ( See Chapter XX, p. 242; 
also Ch. XXIII, p. 259.) 

Before concluding this section we may briefly trace the 
course of tuoral development in the life of an individual. As 
is well known, in infancy or babyhood moral consciousness 
remains dormant. The latent moral nature of an individual 

• gradually unfolds itself with the accumulation of experience. 
In the first stage of his moral life, he begins to distinguish 
between moral and non-moral acts, and to judge concrete 
acts as right or wrong without being clearly conscious of 
generqj rules or laws. In this stage, owing to the weakness 
of liis reflective power, the individual is influenced more 
by the opinions of others than by personal insight and 
reflection. In the second stage of his moral life, with the 
development of his reflective power, he becomes conscious 
of rules as justifying moral acts, though even then he is not 
quite able to distinguish between positive laws and moral 
laws. The moral criterion in accordance with which he 
regulates his conduct more or less spontaneously is .usually 
supplied by the laws, manners and customs of the society 
to which he belongs. He also begins to see that the inner 
side of an act is the real seat, of moral quality. Later on, 
with a further development in his reflective power, his 
individuality begins to assert itself. He now begins to 
reflect upon and criticise the laws and customs. He begins 
to inquire “why certain habits are to be followed, what 
makes a thing good or bad. Conscience is thus substituted 
for custom : principles take the place of external rules" 
Thus the individual becomes conscious of his moral freedom 
and distinguishes clearly between moral law and external 
law. He also clearly sees that the inner intention, and not 
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the external consequence of an act, is the real seat of moral 
quality. He further understands that he is orgamOalljr 
related to society It is in this way that the moral conscious¬ 
ness of the individual is developed; and a developed 
moral consciousness is implied in moral progress 

§ 4 Moral progress in society and the human race. 

When we carefully observe the moral progress of any 
society, we find that the movement is invariably from 
‘customary morality’ to ‘reflective morality’ This imphes 
that, in a progressive society, the moral independence of 
the individual and his right ot private judgment are 
recognised and there is a movement from the external to 
the internal view of morality ^ Further, we can trace a 
subordination of the sterner virtues to the gentler ones and 
a widening of the scope of virtues ( See Section 2 of 
this chapter) 

In dealing with moral progress in society, we must not 
omit to mention that individual progress and social progress 
are correlative If society moulds the mental life of the 
individual, the individual in his turn reacts on society. It 
has been said before that the moral progress of individuals 
IS affected by social influence, and it may be pointed out 
here that moi'al progress of a society is determined by the 
moral insight and culture of its individual members ( See 
Ch. XX ) It should also be stated in this connection 
that, with the moral progress of a society, certain social 
institutions are developed, which may be called moral 
institutions. ( See Chaptei XXI) 

An interesting question arises in this connection * Are 
we justified in speaking of man’s real progiess in morality ? 
Even many thoughtful writers condemn the piesent age m 
spite of all its civilisation They point out to us the 
dreadfulness of the sms of modem times, of which the 
primitive races had no idea They draw our attention to 
the foots that, in these days, the activities of men are, fox 
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t)ie moBi part, ‘‘confined to the eensnal and material, to 
gaio, pleasure and show/’ and that the spirit of contention 
jg very strong. They regret that, in this so-called ‘enlightened 
ege’j little or no attention is paid to the cultivation of the 

* inner nature of man, and that men are generally disposed 
to value more the engines of war than the maxims of 
peace* Many of these writers extol the simple and innocent 
manners and customs of the men of by-gone ages. 
Bousseau and his followers speak of the original and ideal 
“state of nature,” a return to which, according to them, 
is the only means of moral reclamation. Writers like 

• Tolstoi, Channing* and Carlylet strongly condemn the vices 
and corruptions of modern times. 

> Channing observes, ‘‘The vast activity of this age of which I have 
spoken Is too much confined to the sensual and material, to gain and 
pleasure and show. Could this activity be swayed and purified by a 
noble aim, not a single comfort of life would be retrenched, whilst its 
beauty and grace and interest would be unspeakably increased. There 
is another dark feature of this age. It is the spirit of collision, 
contention, discord, which breaks forth in religion, in politics, in 
business, in private affairs: a result and necessary issue of the 
selfishness which promotes the endless activity of life. The mighty 
forces, which are this moment acting in society, are not and cannot 
be in harmony, for they are not governed by Love. * They jar; they 
are discordant. Life now has little music in it. It is not only on the 
field of battle that men fight. They fight on the Exchange. Business 
is war, a conflict of skill, management, and too often fraud ; to snatch 
the prey from our neighbour is the end of all this stir. Religion is 
war! Christians, forsaking their one Lord, gather under various 
standards, to gain victory for their sects. Politics are war, breaking 
the whole people into fierce and unscrupulous parties, which forget their 
country in conflicts for office and power. The age needs nothing more 
than peace-makers,* men of serene, commanding virtue, to preach in 
life and word the gospel of human brotherhood, to allay the fires pf 
jealousy and hate”. ( Works, I, pp. 602-508.) 

t Carlyle remarks, “Undue cultivation of the outward, though less 
immediately prejudicial, and even for the time productive of many 
palpable benefits, must, in the long run, by destroying moral force, wfaieb 
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It cannot be denied that the present age, with all its 
civilisation, has innumerable defects and drawbacks. It has, 
however, its own peculiar excellences which should not be 
overlooked. A study of the history of mankind enables us to 
sec that, on the whole, some progress in inorality has been 
made. When we consider the codes of duty and the ideals 
of virtue that have grown op among the civilised races—the 
higher conceptions of conduct that prevail among them— 
we cannot but admit that there has been some real progress. 
The principal signs of moral progress, viz., the transition 
from an external to an internal view of morality, the sub¬ 
ordination of the sterner virtues to the gentler ones, and < 
the widening of the sphere of virtues, are discovered 
in modern times. The intellectual culture and general 
enlightenment of the age. tend to widen the mental and 
moral horizon. No one can deny that, in the ptresent 
age, the views of men have generally become more 
liberal and catholic, their social regulation and distribu¬ 
tion of justice more hurnan^e and equitable, and their 
public charities more strict and systematic. All modern 


is the parent of all other forces, prove not less certainly and perhaps 
still inor^ hopdtessly, pernicious. This, wo take it, is the grand 
characteristic of our age. lly our skill in mechanism it has come to pass 
that in the management of external things we excel all other ages ; 
while in whatever respects the pure moral nature, in the true dignity of 
soul and character, we are perhaps inferior to least civilised ages”. 
( Essays, II, p. 111. ) 

Referring to this question Prof. Mackenzie observes, “If 'new 
occasions bring new duties,’ they also bring new opportunities for vice. 
Looking, for instance, at the commercial morality of the present time, 
and comparing it with the practices of more primitire peoples, we have 
often a difficulty in determining, whether, in the root of the matter, WA 
have advanced or receded. If in some respects our actions seem more 
trustworthy and based on broader and more reasonable principles, in 
other respects we have grown more selfish and dishonest than men ever 
were before'’. ( Manual of Ethics, p. 414.} 
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civilised societies fully recognise the moral independence of 
the individual and his right of private judgment. They fully 
recognise that ‘‘humanity in the person of every one is to be 
treated always as an end, never merely as a means.” 
It is true that they are often far from acting upon it, “but 
in their conscience they recognise the principle as it was not 
recognised in the ancient world.”’* The indications of the 
growth of a universal human brotherhood are no doubt faint 
even now, yet it must be admitted that the abolition of 
slavery, the ardent desire to improve the condition of the 
‘depressed classes,’ the growth of international sympathy, 
industrial co-operation—all these tend to prove that men are 
being united more firmly than ever before. “If in the sphere 
of politics or commerce, industry or war, new instruments 
and engines have been invented for fraud and destruction, 
yet, even in tliese spheres, improved moral ideas have intro¬ 
duced restraints and refinements not conceived before.” 
Some writers are fond of speaking of a ‘primitive state of 
innocence.’ But this state of jnnocence, even if it be believed 
to have historically existed, is not an ideal state for man. 
The so-called state of innocence m which no consciousness 
of guilt exists, is really the state of lower animals. Indeed, 
the very consciousness that our sins are dreadful shows 
that our moral ideal has become very high. * • 

We conclude, then, that, in spite of all its defects, the 
present age is not without its merits, and that there has 
been some progress in morality. 


’ Prof. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, p 288. Cf. D’ Arcy ; “Now 
it seems a mere commonplace to talk of th: human family or the 
brotherhood of mankind or the univernal fatherhood of God, or to speak 
of heathen or saTaglb peoples or unbelievers as of persons possessed of 
rights equally well founded with our own. Yet these commonplaces are 
a mark of ethical advance more striking, more convincing than perhaps 
any others which exist.” (A Short Study of Ethics, p. 180.) 



NOTE ON MOBAL PEOGEESS. 


It has been remarked by a distinguished writer*^' that 
progress is, in sum and substance, the progressive discovery of 
the individual/’ The statement involves an important element of 
truth. Moral progress involves the gradual recognition of the 
moral independence of the individual and the determination of 
his true place in society. “The trend of moral progress has been 
in the direction of true Individualism : it has meant the gradual 
discovery of the place of the individual in the body politic/' 

The idea of individual moral independence and responsibility 
has not been attained all at once. History tells us that it is 
the product of many centuries of m^oral development. Sir Henry 
Maine in his well-known treatise on Ancient Law has observed 
that ‘*the movement of progressive societies has hitherto been a 
movement from status to contract.” “The individual is stesidily 
substituted for the family as the unit of which civil laws take 
account." This implies that, in primitive societies, the rights of 
the individual are not at all recognised. Law does not take 
account of him. The life of the individual is identified with that 
of the family, group or tribe. It is only gradually that the in¬ 
dividual has been recognised as a separate and responsible 
agent and madeithe subject of legal rights and obligations. In 
the recognition of the individual’s power of contract, we find 
the first clear recognition of tlie individual as a separate and 
responsible agent Now, in moral progress we find something of 
the kind. The ethical unit of earlier times is the tribe, group or 
family ; that of later times, the individual. The moral life of 
the individual is originally identified with that of society. **It is 
long before the individual emerges from the tribe and the 
family, from the state and the class, in the completeness and 
independence of his moral being. And even when the individual 
has differentiated himself from the larger social whole, it is 
long before he comes to a true understanding of himself and of 

Prof, James Seth, Ethical Principles, p. 828« 
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kis relation to society.” Thus it is after many centuries of moritL 
deVriopment that the individual has come to be recogniacdi aSi' 
' 4n independent moral being having free, private choice.. 

9 

should be noted in this connection that morality is at first 
*eastomary.* The individual is ^guided by the accepted mau^ 
ners and customs of the society to which he belongs without 
oritioising them. Later on, morality becomes refieciive.’ The 
indiyidual becomes conscious of his right of private judgment 
and of his true relation to society. The validity of the accepted 
manners and customs is questioned, and the real basis of moral 
judgment is investigated.''' 


« In explaining the growth of ^oral judgment, Mr. Clifford points 
out that the savage has what may be called *a tribal self.' He looks 
upon himself only as a member of his tribe. Of himself as an iDdepend* 
ent individual, or of others as independent individuals, he has as yet 
formed no clear conception. The individual almost instinctively 
follows those lines of conduct that promote the welfare of the tribe, 
and avoids those that harm it. ( See Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics, 
Chapter V. ) 





APPENDIX A. 

UNIVERSITY QUESTIONS. 

1909. 

1. Explain the terms positive, normative and practical as applied to 
Ethics as a science. Discuss the suitability of each. (pp. 2-4), 

2. What arc the sciences that Ethics rests upon, and what other 
sciences depend upon Ethics for part of tlieir data ? Explain the 
relation in each case. [The sciences on which Ethics depends are 
(i) Psychology, (ii) Metaphysics and (hi) Sociology, while the sciences 
that arc more or less dependent on Ethics are (i) Politics, (ii) Economics 

* and iiii) Pedagogics. Economics means the science of the production 
and distribution of wealth. The principles of Economics should have a 
moral basis. Pedagogics which means the science and art of education 
also comes under the regulation of Ethics. For the relation of Ethics to 
other sciences named here, sec pp. 11*28]. 

8. Characterise the object and process of moral judgment fpp. 75*82), 
and distinguish them from the object and process of prudential 
judgment. (A prudential judgment consists in judging one voluntary 
action as belter than others accerding to the standard of utility, 
See p. 47 ; also p. 127). 

4. Examine the view that the Freedom of the Will is a postulate 
of moral judgment (pp. 103*105). 

5. Give a classification of the springs of action on a psychological 
basis, (pp. 89*91). What, in your opinion, is the jprocosa by which 
their place is determined in a well-ordered moral life ? (For llr. Marti- 
neau’s view and its criticism, see pp. 95*100. In a well*ordcred moral 
life, their place is determined by reference to the moral ideal as revealed 
by Conscience or Reason, lieverence for the moral ideal is the supreme 
spring which subordinates and regulates all the rest. It prompts us to 
regulate our other springs—to prefer the right and reject the wrong, 
tending thus to unify all the activities of life and to make them 
converge towards one highest good). 

6. Is there any j)lace for Conscience as distinguished from Prudence 
in a system of Hedonism ? (pp. 115-117, pp. 128-182). 

7. What is the explanation given of moral obligation from the point 
of view of Evolutionary Ethics ? (pp. 186-186 ; p. 189 ; p. 280). 

8. '‘Some laws express what is, some what must be, and some what 
ought to be.'* Illustrate this. Und^ which of tliese categories does 
Moral Law fall, and how ? (See p. 74, footnote. Some laws, e. p., Laws 
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of Nature, are general statements about what is. They state how iblugt 
do happen. These are assertorial laws—'Is^aws'’. Others, again, say 
to us : **you must do this, and avoid that; else you shall be punished.’* 
They are mandatory or imperative laws—*'must be-laws”—dealt with in 
Politics and Jurisprudence. The moral laws say to us : “you ought to 
do this and avoid that, as rational beings.” These are Becommendatory 
laws—‘ought-to-be-laws’). What is the relation of Moral Law to Divine 
Law and Political Law ? (pp. 23-26 ; p. 17), 

9. Explain Bentham^s classification of the so-called Sanctions of 
Morality, and the improvement introduced into it by Mill. (pp. 284-235). 

10. Can you distinguish Egoism as a philosophical theory from 
selfishness in practical conduct ? Is either ethically justifiable ? 
(Egoism is the philosophical theory that every one ought to seek his^ 
own greatest pleasure. In its consistent form, it thus advocates 
selfishness in practical conduct. Neither the philosophical theory of 
Egoism nor selfishness in practical' conduct is ethically justifiable. 
See pp. 147-166). 

11. Explain fully your idea of an organism. In what sense, and to 
what extent, is the analogy of an organism applicable to human society ? 
(pp. 240-248 ; pp. 244-245). 

12. Can you give an illustration of a Conflict of Duties ? Can each 
of the conflicting elements in suefi a case be properly called a duty ? 
What is the ethical solution for such a conflict ? (pp. 258-257). 


1910 . 

1. Define apd distinguish the meanings of the term *law' as applied 
in Natural Science, Jurisprudence and Ethics. (See Ans. to Q. 8,1909). 

2. ‘Ethics is the science of the conduct of man as a social being. ’ 
Write a brief exposition of this. (p. 14). 

8. Discuss the value of the historical method as applied to Ethics, 
showing the bearing on this of Aristotle's dictum ‘First in time and first 
in the nature of things’. (See pp. 84-85. According to some moralists, 
the true ethical method is historical or genetic. Their view is based on 
the supposition that “to understand any phenomenon is to know its 
genesis; and since there is an evolution of morality, the clue to its 
explanation will be found in the process of its historical development.” 
Ethics, therefore, is a study of the origin of morality. The theory^is 
erroneous, as it confounds the history of moral phenomena with the 
philosophy of morality. See also pp. 182-188). 

V 

4. What are the main psychological divisions of the mental aotivitieB ? 
S^ow how by different ethical theories different relative importance is 
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rttaolMid to these. How, in your opinion, ought weight to be laid on 
eaeh of these divisions ? (Ohs. IV, XI, XtV, XV). 

6. Why is it necessary for Ethics to have both a psychological and 
a metaphysical basis ? To what defects are ethical theories liable which 
^ neglect either of these ? (pp. 11-12 , pp. 19-22 ; pp. 85-86). 

6. **0176 an account of the nature of the moral judgment, showing 
wherein it differs from the logical judgment. What are the objects with 
which it may be said to be concerned, and to what controversy has 
this led ? State your own opinion on this. (pp. 75-82). 

7. Explain what is meant by moral judgment, (p. 75). What, in 
your view, are the main factors to be considered in a theory of rewards 
and punishments ? (pp. 286-289). 

8. What contributions have the rational and the evolutionist schools 
made towards the advancement of Ethical science ? How may the study 
of these theories be said to bear influence on the practical life ? 
(pp. 120-122 ; pp. 194-208 ; pp. 1-168 ; p« 228). 

9. What ethical schools have employed Physical or Chemical 
analogies in establishing their theories ? (Advocates of Egoism and In¬ 
dividualism, e. g., Hobbes. See p. 240). Why are those analogies to 
be rejected in favour of the biological analogy ? (pp. 241-245). 

10. Give a brief account of the development of the moral law in the 
life of the individual, describing tbe various stages through which it 
passes, (pp. 264-265). 

11. How is the existence of the state to be justified ethically ? What 
are its ethical functions, and wherein ought its action to be limited ? 
(p. 247 ; see also Ans. to Q. 8,1918). 


1911. 

1. What do you understand to be the Scope of Ethics ? (pp. 4-7). 
Explain its relation to 

(a) Psychology (pp. 11-18), (5) Metaphysics (pp. 19-22). 

2. Wherein does an action become moral ? (pp. 40-48). Indicate 
the place of desire in Ethics, (pp. 49-50; also p. 201). Explain 
^Universe of De^re^ and show its bearing on moral life. (The universe 
df desire—^*The universe to which a desire belongs is the universe that 
is constituted by the totality of what we call a man’s eharaoter^ as that 
character presents itself at the time at which the desire is felt It is, in 
short, the universe of man’s ethical point of viet^ at tbe moment is 
question”). 
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Or, 

Discuss the basis of moral obligation, (pp 224-229). 

Explain in this connection the values, if any, of internal and external 
sanctions, (p. 166 ; pp. 264-235). 

8. Explain and criticise the doctrine of ‘the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number\ What is meant by quality of pleasiires, as 
distinguished from quantity ? Discuss the validity of the distinction 
(pp. 156-170). 

Or, 

Discuss the leading ethical standards. (Ch. X-XV). Point out any 
special excellence that in your opinion characterises any of them. 
(Ch. XV). 

4. Explain clearly the respective claims of Egoistic and Univer- 
salistic Hedonism. Are the two capable of reconciliation ? (Ch. XI). 

5. Give a critical exposition of Kunt*s view of the Moral Reason. 
It has been said that ‘*the idea of a categorical imperative lands us in 
sheer emptiness.*^ Discuss this proposition, ((’h. XIV). 

6. Write short critical notes on the following :— 

(a) The Freedom of the Will. (pp. 103-113). 

(5) The Paradox of Hedonism, (pp. 144-145). 

(c) Evolution and its application to Ethics, (pp. 171-183). 

1912 . 

1. Briefly indicate the main psychological questions that have a 
bearing ijpon ethical problems. Explain the relation between the two 
(p. 7 ; pp. 11-12). 

2. Fully elucidate what you consider to he the sound view about 
Conscience, (pp. 122-125). 

8. Discuss Mill’s answers to the following objections to Utili¬ 
tarianism ;— 

(a) Pleasure is a mean and grovelling object of pursuit, (pp. 
161-164; pp. 168-170). 

(5) Happiness is a thing unattainable, and renunciation is the first 
condition of all nobleness of character. (It is often*said that, as happi¬ 
ness or pleasure is a thing unattainable, the Utilitarian or Hedonistic 
theory must be set aside. In reply to this, Mill says that, even supposing 
that happiness is unattainable, Hedonism cannot be rejected, as it 
equally emphasises upon the mitigation of pains. Most of the sources of 
suffering can, to a great extent, be removed. Again, it is certainly 
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going too far to suppose that happiness is unattainable. Though a life of 
continual rapture or happiness is impossible, yet nobody can deny that 
there are moments of pleasure or happiness in human life, A mind that 
is duly cultivated and is not extremely selfish is sure to bo satisfied with 
a moderate amount of happiness. It is also said that renunciation is 
the first condition of the nobleness of character, and that Hedonism 
which advocates pleasure-seeking should be set aside. Mill replies 
that Altruistic Hedonism or Utilitarianism admits that renunciation or 
self-sacrifice is a virtue. But it refuses only to admit that sacrifice or 
renunciation is in itself a good. It is a virtue only in so far as it is 
conducive to the happiness of others or the community }. 

4. What, according to Utilitarianism, i.s the Internal Sanction of 
Morality ? Fully describe its nature. Is Utilitarianism justified in setting 
up such a sanction ? ( p. 161; p. 166 ; pp. 234-235 ). 

5. Reproduce, with comments, Martincau's Ethical classification of 
the springs of action. ( pp. 95-100 ). 

6. What explanation is given by Evolutional Hedonism of (a) the 
sense* of moral obligation, {h) the relation between Egoism and 
Altruism ? ( pp. 176-178 ; pp. 185-186 ; p. 189 ; p. 230 ). 

7. Give a critical exposition of tlie characteristic historical forms of 
Extreme Rationalism. ( Cb. XIV, pp. 198-208 ). 

8. Define Personality, and give a simple exposition of the Ethics of 
Personality, (pp. 220-221 ; pp. 209-221; Ethics of Personality means 
Eudiemonistic Ethics). 

9. Write an illustrative and expository note on the following : A 
manifestation of the law of moral progress is found ir* the gradual sub¬ 
ordination of the sterner to the gentler ^irtues. ( p. 262 ). 

1913 . 

1. Write short notes on any five of the following :—the Normative 
Sciences (pp. 2-3). The relation between Virtue and Knowledge. 
Casuistry (p. 257). The paradox of Hedonism (pp. 144-145). Bentham^s 
Sanctions of MoraWy ( pp. 284-235 ). ArisiotWs definition of Virtue. 
(The relation between virtue and knowledge is so intimate that Socrates 
asserts that virtue is knowledge. Aristotle says in opposition to Socrates 
that virtue is a kind of habit. The truth is that virtue is a kind of 
knowledge as well as a kind of habit. Virtue means the habit of deliber¬ 
ately choosing what is good. Now, this presupposis thought and insight. 
Thus virtue is related to true knowledge, 
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Aristotle’s definition of virtue—‘Virtue is a habit or trained faculty 
of choice, the characteristic of which lies in moderation, or observance 
of the mean relatively to the persons concerned, as determined by 
reason”). 

2. Write notes, explanatory or critical, on any three of the following 
statements 

(a) It is curious that psychological ethics are altogether peculiar 
to Christendom. (Psychological Ethics is based on 
an examination of the facts of consciousness. An 
appeal to, and interpretation of, the facts of conscious¬ 
ness, constitute its cardinal feature. Christianity, by 
turning the attention of men from the outer to the 
inner, from the form to the spirit, fostered the growth of 
Psychological Ethics). 

(&) No reason can be given why the general happiness is desir¬ 
able, except that each person, so far as he believes it to 
be attainable, desires his own happiness ( p. 160; also 

p. 166). 

(o) He who is unable to live in society, or who has no need to 
do so, because he is sufficient for himself, must be either 
a beast or a god. (p.< 14; pp. 241-246 ; such a person 
is either ‘a god or a beast’—i.e.—either far above or 
far below humanity, for man is essentially a social 
being. Such a person must either have realised his ideal 
like a god, or ha^ e no ideal to realise like a beast). 

(d) Act only on that maxim which thou can&t at the same 
time will to become a universal law. (p. 199 ; pp. 
206-206 ). 

8. Illustrate the close relation between the sciences of Ethics and 
Politics in Greek thought. In what ways has the modern wider concep¬ 
tion of the State influenced ethical thought ? ( See n. 80. ''The Greek 
world had no idea of a non-political society ; to it society and the state 
were synonymous terms. The social hfe was a life of citizenship. The 
individual apart from the state is to the Greeks an unethical abstrac- 
tion.” With the Greeks, "the only perfect social organisation is the 
communistic state, which directly and immediately controls the indivi-** 
dual and recognises no rights, individual and social, but its own.” This 
characteristic Greek conception is carried to its consummation in the 
JieptiUio of Plato* i^his is at once a treatise on Politics and Ethieii. 
Xn modem times, it is held that it is the individual person that is the 
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eiUoal muti and that the function of the state is not to supersede the 
person, but to aid him in the development of his peraonahty—to give 
room and opportumty. The essence o! the state is sovereignty and the 
maintenance of the sovereign power through coercion or control Xu 
order that each may have freedom of self-development, each must be 
restrained in certain ways.’' It is mainly by extending the idea of 
personahty that the modern theory of the state has mfluenced ethical 
thought ). 

4. Is it possible to justify the infliction of punishment on ethical 
grounds ? ( pp. 288-239 ). 

‘'There is nothing just or unjust which does not change its quality 
with a change of climate. Three degrees of latitude o\erturn the whole 
science of law”. (Pascal). To what extent is morality absolute and 
mdependent of the environment ? (Alan is essentially a moral being, 
and his moral nature is not a product of the forces of environment. See 
p. 261. But the development of mental and moral life is partly 
dependent on environment. It is a well-known fact that natural and 
social surroundings afiect mental and moral development). 

5. Indicate ^omo of the chief directions which ethical thought has 
followed m England since the middle of the nineteenth century. (pp» 
160 164, Ch. XII, Ch XV). • 

6. Give a brief historical account of the development of Utilitarian 
Hedonism m England. (Oh. XI). 

7. Is it possible to classify the virtues ? What principles must be 
followed in attempting such a task ? ( pp. 248 253 ).^ How far is the 
Platonic classification suitable to the circumstances of modern times ? 

( With regard to virtues, the old Platonic division into temperance, 
courage, wisdom and justice is still valid for modern times, if we just 
enlarge their connotation in view of modern requirements ). 

8. Examine the part played by custom m the development of the 
moral life of (a) an individual, (5) a people. In what degree is the law, 
whether customary or written, of a people a reliable indication of its 
moral outlook ? (See Ch. XX. Customs represent the social morality 
of a particular peqple and influence the moral conduct of the individual 
^It IS from the customs that the individual gets his first moral training. 
The customs of a people are beneficial to it at a particular stage of its 
development. But it must be remembered that they are not absolutely 
binding on the individual. A person may be wiser than his generation. 
He may rise above the morality of his times and see the inadequacy 
of the customs. If so, he is justified in transgressing them. See Ch. X, 
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p. 189. It should be remembered that the political laws and the social 
customs or the unwritten laws of a community, being products of the 
collective mind, express the ethos or the common moral spirit of the 
community). 

9. Examine J. S. MilPs account of the connection between justice 
and utility. (According to Mill, the principle of justice is not to be 
regarded as an absolute principle. Utility ia the supreme principle under¬ 
lying all virtues, including justice. Justice is to be administered when 
some right has been violated. Now, why should society defend a 
person in the possession of a right ? It is the consideration of general 
utility that loads it to do so. Justice, then, is e&<»entially related to the 
principle of utility and is not an independent principle. This is Mill’s view. 
But the principle of utility is not a safe standard. See pp. 167-168). 


1914 . 

1. What do }ou consider to be the value of the study of 

Ethics ? (pp. 7-8). Discuss ])rietiy the view that Ethics must either be 
based on or perfect itself in Religion, (pp. 22-28). 

2. Write short critical notes on aj.y /wo of the following subjects :— 
(fl) Teleological Ethics. (By this wc mean the system of Ethics which 
makes the end of life the moral standard) ; (b) Intuitionism (pp. 117-122 ; 
pp. 192-198) J (c) Universalistic Hedonism, and its compatibility with 
Egoistic Hedonism. ( pp. 156 164 ). 

3. ^ What do you consider to be the proper object of the moral 
judgment ? Give a reasoned answer. ( pp. 77-82 ). 

4. Discuss the questions as to how far Hedonism in any of its forms 
can be regarded as furnishing an adequate basis for moral obligation ( p. 
161. pp. 166-168, pp. 225-226 ). 

5. Discuss the relation of Conscience to the social system. (See p. 
124 for the true view of conscience. Conscience means ultimately the 
rational or the ideal self; and it is by virtue of the presence of the 
rational self in him that a man is united to society. It is through con¬ 
science that he is an integral part of it). 

6. State the problem raised by the apparently conflicting claims of 
Individualism and Socialism, and indicate the lines on which you would 
attempt a solution of its diOicultics. (Ch. XX. Individualism makes the 
individual entirely independent of society. Socialism goes to the other 
extreme and makes him entirely dependent on and subservient to 
society. The truth lies in the middle). 
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7, A modem writer has eaid that *‘the origin and end of all phxlo* 
aophy IB to be sought m Ethioa.” Explain this statement, [p. 105, footr * 
note* It M generally believed that Philosophy (inoludiog Metaphystofi) 
is the basis of Ethies or Moral Science. But Kant and his folkiwers 
take a new and peculiar view of the relation of ethical knowledge 
to Philosophy and Metaphysics. In opposition to the commonly accepted 
opimoD, they make philosophical and metaphysical knowledge of realities 
depend ultimately on moral convictions. They hold that “if what ts can 
ever be understood, it will be only from the side of what ought to 

Thus, according to them, Philosophy originates or rises out of Ethics, 
See the Kantian system m History of Philosophy , also the Moral 
Argument of Kant m Theology. See also General Philosophy 
• But this lb an exaggeiation It cannot be mamtamed that Philosophy 
18 entirely based on or rises out of Ethics. It may be more reasonably 
held that Philosophy constitutes the foundation of Ethics. Sec p. 19. 
The truth is that Philosophy (including Natural Theology and Metaphy¬ 
sics) and Ethics are interrelated See p 28 

The statement that * the end of all philosophy is to be sought in 
Ethics“ involves an element of truth Philosophy explains the origm, 
function and destiny of man as a factor of the universe. It thus indicateB 
the ideal of conduct and culminates in Ethics which is necessary for the 
guidance of life]. 

8 Consider the relative claims of (a) The Ascetic Life, (h) The 
Contemplative Life, (o) The Active Life, to be regarded respectively as 
the Ethical Ideal, in bo far as they may be distinguished from each other. 

(None of them taken by itself can be looked upon as the ethical 
ideal. Healthy human existence requires regulation *of debives, coil- 
templation and action “Action and reflection are the gymnastic and 
music of moral cultureFor the defect of the ascetic ideal, see Ch« 
XIV) 

9 Explain the moral bignificance of the following sayings 
(a) Know thyself, (6) Be a person , (o) “Whosoever shall seek to 
save his life shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose hib life shall preserve 
It"'. (Ch. XV). 


• 1915 . 

* 1. Discuss the question whether the Good or the Bight constitutes 
the fundamental notion of Ethics, (pp. 70-74). 

Or, , 

Explain and illustrate the relation of EthicB to Sociology and FoUtioS, 
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(pp. 18-lB). Examine the view that Ethics is merely a branch of Socio- 
logy. (p. 29). 

2. Discuss the nature of Instinct (p. 41). Distinguish between 
Desire and Motive, Motive and Intention. Determine the meaning of 
Motive in Ethics, (pp. 49-55). 


Or, 

Classify the Springs of Action and determine their mutual relations, 
(pp. 89-94). On what grounds is superiority claimed for the Judgments 
of Duty ? [See Chapter XVI for an account of the different theories of 
duty and the authority of moral law. It should be borne in mind that 
the judgment of duty docs not simply and by itself perform the function 
of an impulse or spring of action. It gives rise to a hnoral impulse’, i.e.,' 
to an active impulse or desire (more or less strong) to do what is right 
and avoid what is wrong. See p. 62, para. 2. The moral impulse arising 
out of the judgment of duty is superior to all other impulses, because it 
tends to control or regulate them and thereby maintain the harmony of 
human life. It is the moral impulse which prompts us to prefer the right 
and reject the wrong—it is this impulse which tends to unify all the 
activities of life and make them converge towards one highest good. 
Self-realisation or a harmonious devrlopmcnt of our nature in which the 
highest good consists is rendered possible by the moral impulse connect¬ 
ed with the judgment of duty], 

3. Show how the question as to the nature of the Ethical End is 
connected with the question as to the true nature of the Self. (Ch. II, 
pp.,19-22 ; Ch. XV). 

4. What is the meaning of Kant's dictum ‘you ought, and therefore 
you can’ ? (Ch. Vlil, p. 105). It has been said that the idea of Self- 
determination combines the Libert irian and the Dcteriuiuist theories. 
Examine this statement (Ch. VIII, Noie, p. 113). 

5. Dwell on the lollowing points : (a) the relation conceived to exist 
between the individual and society ; Id) the facts supporting this concep¬ 
tion ; (c) the sense in which the end is to be regarded as a personal one. 
(Ch. XX). 

6. Outline the leading features of Intuitionqlism as an ethical 
theory, noticing the difliculties alleged to be involved in it. (pp. 117-122 ; 
pp. 192-197). 


Or, 

i, 

What account does E\olutionary theory as applied to Ethics give of 
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the genesis of Conscience ? Do you think it possible to conserve the 
objective character of the authority of Conscience on the basis of this 
theory ? (p. 182). 

7, Fully expound the moral theory according to which the highest 
. good lies in the realisation of the highest self. (pp. 210-217). 

Or, 

Tjach of the various ethical theories has contributed some valuable 
element to the whole of etliical thought.’ Discuss this statement, 
(p. 228. This can be fully answered with a general knowledge of the 
theories dealt with in Oh. X to Oh. XV). 

1916. 

1. DeQne Ethics and point out its relation to Psychology, (pp. 1-2 
pp. 11-13). 

Or, 

Indicate the uses of the study of Ethics, (pp. 7-8), 

2. Explain the nature and conditions of moral judgment. Has it 
any moral quality ? (pp. 75-77). 


Or, 

Determine the character of the Moral Faculty and its place in the 
human constitution, ((^h. IX). 

3. Distinguish Duty, Obedience, and Virtue. [See p. 248. The word 
‘obedience’ means in Ethics the fuUilnicnt of moral obligation—“the act 
of freely and rationally obeying the self-imposed moral Iaw”-^the 
actual performance of what is judged to be the duty in any particular 
case—the practical acceptance of the claim of moral law as the guide of 
life and the consequent regulation of conduct according to it. Uniform 
and habitual obedience develops that inner excellence of character 
which is called virtue, and virtue in its turn renders subsequent 
obedience easy and agreeable. Thus the order of events in normal 
moral development is the following(i) a theoretical recognition of 
duty ; (ii) obedience or the actual performance of duty ; (iii) formation 
of a virtuous character]. 

Point out the ponditions of duty. [The conditions of duty are the 
following :—The existence of conscience. It is conscience that enables 
one to determine his duty in a particular case, (iii) The power of 
understanding and that of self-determination or choice. Every 
moral act presupposes the power of understanding^and that of rational 
and free choice from alternative courses of action. See Ch. IV 
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and Ch. VIII). (iii) Strength or ability to perform the act in qtaetstton#. 
(ix) Actual or concrete circumstances. Duties are in a sense relative 
to circumstances. It is the actual circumstances that require us to act 
in particular ways. Different occasions and circumstances require the 
performance of different duties]. 

Or, 

Determine the conditions and limits of Moral Kesnonsibility. Is a 
servant responsible for what he does at the bidding of his master ? (The 
power of understanding the nature and consequence of an act and that 
of freely choosing from among the alternative courses of action are the 
essential conditions of responsibihiy. Hence idiots, lunatics and simple- 
minded children are not held responsible for their conduct. See Ch. IV, 
Moral and Non-moral acts. The greater is the power of reflection, * 
understanding or judgment, the greater the ability to perform the 
duty, the higher the rank and the more advantageous the position of 
the agent, the greater is his responsibility. 

A servant, as a rational and moral agent having the power ^f self- 
determination, is responbible for what he does at the bidding of his 
master, though the degree of his responsibility may not be very great. 

A servant is under an obligation to obey bis master only if the com¬ 
mands of the master are not moralljf wrong. When a superior requires 
the performance of a wrong action, such requirement itbclt is immoral 
and so void. Any rational individual acting according to an immoral 
command takes upon himself the responsibility for its performance). 

4. Is Hedonism identical with Utilitarianism ? (p. 141, foot-note). 
Give n cKtical esliimate of the Utilitarianism of Mill. (pp. 160-170). 

Or, 

How has the Utilitarianism of Benthain been modified by Mill, and 
that of Mill by Spencer ? (p. 157 ; pp. 161-164 ; pp. 173-178). 

6. Distinguish between Motive and Intention, (pp. 62-55). Which 
of them determines the moral quality of an action ? (Ch. YI, Sec. 2). 

Or, 

Was St. Crispin right in stealing leather to make" shpes for the poor ? 
(It is said that St. Crispin felt such a compassion for his poor fellost- 
villagers walking bare-footed on the snow that he stole leather to make 
shoes for them. Now, his motive was undoubtedly a noble one, but still 
his act cannot be justified, for the means adopted by him was bad. **The 
end does not justify the means,” See Ch^Yl, Sec. 2, pp. 79-80* It may not 
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' to oeiU him a thief and a rascal in the ordinary senses of the 

terms ; yet his act is not morally justiBable or defensible. There are^ 
of coursBi exceptional cases in which the end appears to justify the 
means. But such an act as was performed by Crispin does not come 
under the class of exceptional cases. See Ch. VI, Note 2, pp. 85*67 )• 

6. Examine the doctrines—(a) Might is right, (5) Bight is might, 
[ The doctrine *might is right* is not a sound one. Mere ^might* or 
power cannot make or unmake what is *right’. See Ch. X, Legal Theory. 
The modem Legal Theory is a revival of the doctrine of an ancient 
Greek sophist named Thrasymachus who is described by Plato as 
exclaiming “I proclaim that might is right, justice the interest of the 
stronger*’. (Plato’s Dialogues, Jowett’s edition, p. 206). The word 
‘right* when used as a noun means ‘what one can justly claim or 
demand from another.’ Rights and duties are correlative. Now, might 
cannot create any right in this sense. The attempt to deduce or derive 
right and duty from might is a failure. Even the weak have their 
moral rights. The old rule that *they should take who have the power, 
and they should keep who can’ does not confer any right on those that 
take and keep. The acceptance of this principle would lead to the 
dissolution of all states and societies. CL Hobbes’ theory of the 
‘natural state’ of man (pp. 148-149). The Darwinian principle of 
survival of the strongest and destruction of the weakest has no place in 
the moral world. The most potent of all forces in the world is moral 
force. See pp. 29-30. A person or a nation that, armed with mere 
physical power, tries to override the moral right of another, wakens 
aversion and repulsion on the part of others, nnd so, not only becomes 
more and more isolated, but actually generates oppoifing for(;es in other 
human centres ]. 


1917 . 

1. What is the proper subject-matter of Ethics T (pp. 4-7). How is 
Ethics related to Politics ? (pp. lC-19). 

2. Distinguish betw'een Conscience and Prudence, and determine 
their relative place in the human constitution (p. 127). 

, 

Distinguish between Duty and Merit, (p. 231; p. 248). How are 
degrees of merit to be estimated ? (pp. 232-283). 

8, What do you understand by Conflict of Duties ? How should an 
iudiyidual act in such a case ? (pp. 358-256). 
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Or, 

Indicate the character and course of Moral Progress (Ch. XXIV). Is 
it consistent with the Intuitional Theory of Morals ? (The Moral Sense 
form of the Intuitional Theory is not consistent with the fact of moral 
progress. See pp. 119-120. But an attempt has been made by the 
supporters of Rational Intuitionalism to show that their theory is quite 
consistent with it. According to them, conscience always intuitively 
discovers moral principles aright; it cannot err and cannot be educated. 
But if so, how can there be moral training and moral progress 7 How is 
it that there is such a thing as diversity of moral judgments 7 How is it 
that moral judgments are sometimes erroneous ? In reply to these, the 
intuitionists say that “men differ, not as to principles, but as to the 
details of application—as to their scope, significance and applicability.’* 
So far as the general principles are concerned, they are the same in all 
persons. Moral progress consists in the gradual enlargement of moral 
views—in understanding more and more precisely the scope, meaning 
and applicability of the moral principles. Thus, according to them, 
moral progress is quite consistent with the admission of self-evident and 
universal principles of morality. See pp. 120, 121. See p. 124, for a 
comparison of the intuitional and eudiemonistic views). 

4. Give a critical amount of the (Moral Standard advocated by any 
one of the following writers :—(«) Bentham, (h) Bain, (c) Martineau. 

( pp. 157-160 ; pp. 95-99 ; p. 118. For a full account of Bain’s theory, 
see Appendix B). 

6. Distinguish between Natural and Moral Evil. Are they connected 
in any,way ? (ppi 55-58). 

Distinguish between Hedonism and Eudteiiionism, and estimate their 
relative values as moral theories. (Ch. XI; Ch. XV, ^ 2 and § 3). 

6. Explain the relation of the individual to Society, and point out 
the importanci3 of the relation in morals. (Ch. XX). 

Or, 

Determine the character of Volition, indicating its relation to Desire 
and Motive. (Ch. IV, Sec. 2). « 

I 

1918 . 

1. ‘Ethics is mor^ closely related to Philosophy than to the natural 
Boiences’. Fully explain this statement, (Ch* Ily Seo, 4), 
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2. Disoriaiinate between the psychological and the ethical aspect of 
Springs of Action, and expound the doctrine of their ethical gradation. 
(Ch. VII)* 

8. Examine the psychological presuppositions on which all Hedon¬ 
istic systems are based. [Hedonism is based on Empirical or Sensatio^- 
istic Psychology—its theories of knowledge, nature of self and volition. 
For a critical account of these, see General Philosophy and Psychology. 
As an ethical theory Hedonism is made to rest mainly on the psycho¬ 
logical assumption that pleasure is the only natural end, motive or object 
of desire (the theory of Psychological Hedonism), For a critical account 
of this, see Ch. XI, Sec. 8, pp. 142-147], 

Can an altruistic system be erected on a Hedonistic basis ? (Ch. XI, 
Sec. 7). 

4. Show how the question as to the nature of the Ethical End is 
connected with the question as tb the true nature of the Self. (See Q. 8 
of 1915). 

5. * *The realisation of human personality means its realisation in 
Society*. Fully explain this. (Ch. XV, pp. 211-212 ; also Ch. XX). 

6. Explain fully what you mean by the Standards of Judgment. (A 
general knowledge of Ch. X tc^ Ch. XV wiU enable the student to 
answer it\ 

7. Discuss carefully the tlieories which admit but iiiistakoobligation. 
(Ch. XVI, Sec. 2, pp. 221-227 j also the note on Spencer's theory of obli¬ 
gation ; also Ch. XII, p. 185 and p. 189). 

8. It has been said that the idea of Self'doterniini,tion combines the 
Libertarian and the Deteriuiuist theories. Explain the position. (See 
Q. 4 of 1915). 

9. Discuss the problem of Sin, noticing the following points :— (a) 
existence of, (6) nature of, (c) recovery from, and {d} responsibility for. 

[ For (a), see p. 55. The problem of the origin and existence of moral 
evil or sin is metaphysical and theological. See General Philosophy, 
Philosophy of God. See also Dr. Flint’s Theism, pp. 252-250. It may 
be simply remarked here that sin or moral evil is a consequence of the 
free will or the ^ower of rational self-determination with which finite 
«elf-Gonsciou8 minds are endowed. For (5), see pp. 55-58 ; also p. 248, 
foot-note. For (c), see Ch. XXIV, Sec. 8, p. 263 ; see also p. 221, p. 222, 
last para. For (d), see Q. 8 of 1916. A person is responsible for sinful 
acts performed intentionally and vicious habits iormed by him. See 
Ch. IV and Ch. VIII ]. 
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1919 . 

Eithety 

1. Determine the bcope of Moral Science and its relation to Meta¬ 
physics. (pp. 5-7 , pp 19 22). 

Or, 

What methodb should be employ ed in Moral Philosophy ? (pp. 84* 
80). Lxauime m this connexion the view of Sidgwick. (p 39) 

2. Distinguish between Sin and Lrror Is it a sin or an error on 
the part of a young man to neglect his education ? (Ch. IV, § 4>. 

1* ithet , 

8 What are the conditions of our Moial Life ^ Indicate their rela¬ 
tive importance (Ch IV , Ch. VI, Ch VIII, Q. 3 of 1916 . 

07 , 

Determine the nature and grounds ot Moral obligation (Ch. XVI). 
Is it possible for an indnidual to do moro than his duty ? 

[ The term ‘ducy’ is sometimes used populaily m a narrower sense 
to mean simply what is legally bmding or obligatory upon an individual, 
and an individual is said to do more tflan his duty if he docs more than 
what he legally bound to do We know that contractual and legal 
relations give rise to certain detmite duties enforceable by external 
authority ( called determinate or perfect obligations or duties ), and 
these arc iiopularly sometimes called 'duties* (in the narrower sense ). 
Bee Ch. XVII, ^ p 23J If an individual peiforms any right act which 
he is morally bound to perfonn, but not legally, then he is supposed to 
do more thin his duty. In Lthu s, howevei, the word ‘duty^ is taken m 
a wider sense to signify every right act winch we ought to perfoim* 
whether dctemiinate or indeterminate, whether legally obligatory or 
not. Hence, from the strictly moral or ethical point of view, an indivi¬ 
dual can never do more than his duty J 

Either, 

4. Discuss t^iO relative merits of Egoism and Altruism as moral 
theories (Oh. XI, § 4 7). 

Or, 

Estimate the lelative values oi the theones which take Divine and 
Pohtioal Law as the ^oral standaid. Are we to conceive the standard 
as a Xiaw or an End ? (Ch X). 
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5. Distinguish between Duty, Merit, and Virtue. Are they connect* 
ed in any way ? (p. 231 ; p. 248j. 

Or, 

Distioguish between Desire, Motive and Intention, (pp. 49-60's 
pp. 52-55). Which of them determines the moral quality of an action ? 
(Ch. VI, Sec. 2). 

6. Write explanatory notes on any three of the following :—Self- 
realization, (Ch. XV, Sec. 2 ; also p. 210). Paradox of Hedonism, (pp. 
144, 145). Eudunnonisni, (Ch. XV). Conflict of Duties, (Ch. XXII^ § 3). 
Conflict of Motives, (Ch. IV, p. 46 ; p. 52). 

1920 . 

1. Dcflnc and show the relation between Moral Law, Political Law 
and Physical Law. Explain, and give your own opinion of, the doctrine 
which makes Moral Law to be only a branch of Political Law. 

2. 1 Distinguish between Natural Evil and Moral Evil, and between 
Moral bjvil and Error, giving examples of each. Can a person be morally 
responsible for his errors ? Give your reason with examples. 

3. *Se1f determination is a postulate of moral judgment* ; explain 
this by showing the meanings of self-determination and moral judgment, 
and showing that the latter is impossible without the former. What 
judgments may he passed on an action not self-determined ? 

4. Distinguish between the intellectual and the emotional elements 
of moral consciousness, and illustrate your meaning by analysing any 
voluntary action, and showing how these elements ent6r into 

5. ‘We are morally hound to do what is right'; discuss the nature of 
the binding force, stating diifereiit opinions, and giving your own 
opinion, with reasons and examples. 

6. What is meant by an ethical standard ? Explain and examine 
the theory which makes pleasure to be the ultimate ethical standard. 

7. ‘Morality is eternal and immutable law*. ‘Morality changes with 
the changing circumstances of human life*. Explain these two tbepries, 
and give your own opinion regarding them, with your reasons. 

. • 1921 . 

t. Either^ Define Ethics and point out its relation to Politics and 
Metaphysics. 

Or, Distinguish between Moral, Immoral and Non-Moral acts. How 
are they related to one another ? 


0 
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2. Either^ Analyse Moral Consciousnessy indicating the relative 
funetion of the elements which constitute it. 

Or, Discuss the question whether moral consciousness is original or 
derivative. 

8. Either^ Determine the character and conditions of the Moral 
Judgmeut. How is such a judgment arrived at, and are we accountable 
for it ? 

Or, Is diversity of moral judgment compatible with the intuitional 
theory of morals, and is unanimity of such judgment consistent with 
.Hedonism ? 

4^ Either^ Determine the character of humility as a virtue. Is it 
consistent with veracity and self-respect ? 

Or, Determine the character and * conditions of duty. Can there 
be a conflict of duties ? Which line of action should be adopted in 
such a case ? 

5. Either^ Is pleasure identical' with happiness ? Examine the 
doctrine that the greatest happiness of the greatest number is the 
standard of morality. 

Or, Distinguish between Egoistic and Altruistic Hedonism. Which 
of them seems to you to be the more consistent ethical theory ? 

6. Either, What do you understand by the Moral Sanctions ? Ex¬ 
amine the views of JBentham and J.* S. Mill in this connection, and 
explain the end served by the sanctions. 

Or, Distinguish between Desires and Affections, indicating their 
place in our moral constitution. How are they related to Will ? 


1922. 

1. Distinguish between Positive and Normative sciences, giving 
examples. Why is Ethics called a normative science ? 

2. Define motives and intentions. Is the moral judgment concerned 
with motives or intentions ? 

8. State the doctrine of Psychological Hedonism and distinguish it 
from Ethical Hedonism. 

4. Clive a short exposition of Utilitarianism kb ^ a standard of 
conduct. 

5. Formulate Kant’s doctrine of the Categorical Imperative. 
Examine the view that all duties are deducible from it. 

6. Define Conscience and consider how far it is reliable as a faculty 
of moral judgment. 
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7. What is meant by ^conflict of duties* ? Give itistanoeai Wiiat 

should the individual do in suoh a ease ? ’ 

8. *^The yirtues which it is desirable for human beings to cultivate^ 
Vary considerably with different times and places**. Explain and 

. examine. 

9. **We can realise the true self only by reah^iing social ends*^ 
Explain and examine. 


1923 . 

1. How does moral action differ from non-moral ? Are the offeneei 
committed by hereditary criminals and the self-indulgence of habitual 

• drunkards moral or not ? » 

2. What is the object of moral judgment ? Do you agree with the 
view that the end justifies the means ? Discuss the question with special 
reference to the punishment of criminals. 

8. There is a progressive unfolding of the life of the spirit which 
requires a gradation of moral codes in an ascending scale adapted to the 
different stages. Explain this, and show whether the standards that 
apply to the adult and the normal are equally applicable to the child and 
the sub normal or the defective, a 

4. Analyse the consciousness of duty, and distinguish between 
'obligation* and 'right* and 'virtue’ and 'duty’ as moral categories* 
Discuss briefly the following (a) the moral law implies a law-giver* 
(b) 'ought' implies 'can*. 

5. 'When conscience is referred to as the fundamehtal principle of 
morals, we nlust not understand it to mean the conscience of this or 
that individual*. Explain. What is your view of the proper attitude of 
the individual towards the rules of his community ? 

6. What are the moral sanctions 7 How is moral obligation related 
to the moral sanctions 7 Discuss this with special reference to the 
question whether the consciousness of obligation is possible in a state of 
segregation from society and independently of the mediation of an 
objective code of duties. 

. 7. The progfess of Hedonism through Bentham, Mill, Spencer, and 
Sidgwick is an illustration of the gradual surrender of the hedonistic 
principle. Explain fully. 

. 8. How does £ant arrive at the Categorical Imperative 7 fistiiila^ 

value as a criterion of moral life* ^ 
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9. Do yon accept the doctrine of the relativity of moral distinotions 
in the sense that there is a stage beyond good and evil where these dis¬ 
tinctions do not apply ? 

10. Is morality possible without religion ? *In perception, it is Se}f 
and Nature ; in morals, it is Saif and God, that stand face to face, in the 
J 9 ubjective and the objective antitheses’. Explain and discuss. 


1924 . 

1. Either^ Define Ethics and show how it is related to Philosophy 
and to the Positive Sciences. 

Or, What are the facts of our moral life ? How is ethical method 
related to ethical theory ? 

2. Either, What is a non-moral action 7 Has the sub-conscious life 
any moral significance for the individual ? Is there any diflerence 
between approving a wrong action and'doing it ? 

Or, Distinguish between desire, motive and intention. Which of 
them determines the moral quality of an action Fully explain ithis by 
reference to a concrete example. 

8. Either, What are the objects of moral judgment ? Is it intuitive 
or inferential ? Has it any moral quality ? Give reasons for your 
answer. * 

Or, Indicate the character and function of the moral sentiment. 
How is it related to the moral judgment ? Can the moral sentiment 
jbe always taken as sure test of the moral quality of un action ? 

4. Either, Distinguish between relative and absolute good. What 
is your, view of tko highest human good and of the means of attaining it ? 

Or, Distinguish between Psychological and Ethical Hedonism. Does 
the one inevitably lead to the other ? Is Hedonism the same as 
Eudodmonism ? 

6. Either, Is society morally justified in restraining the freedom of 
the individual ? Is punishment for an attempt to commit suicide justi¬ 
fiable I Give reasons for your answer. 

Or, Distinguish between Conscience and Prudence, and explain how 
th^y jointly contribute to our moral life. Is prudence the same as 
wisdom ? t 

4 

I 

1026 . 

, 1., ‘ Define Ethici^ and point out its relation to Psychology and 
Fhiloaophy. 
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2. Distinguish between motive and intention. Which of them 
determines the ethical quality of an action ? 

8. Analyse the nature of conscience. Is it present in ready-made 
form in all persons ? Give reasons for your answer. 

4. Distinguish between Hedonism and Eudtemonism and discuss 
their relative merits as moral theories. 

6. Either^ How has the utilitarianism of Bentham been modified by 
J. S. Mill and that of J. S. Mill by Spencer ? 

Or, Is Hedonism the same as Utilitarianism ? Critically exapiine 
the modified Utilitarianism of J. S. Mill. 

6. Enunciate Kant's doctrine of the Categorical Imperative. Dis¬ 
cuss its value as a theory of ethical life. 

7. Indicate the main characteristics of the moral sentiments, and 
examine their relation to the moral judgment. 

8. Distinguish between Virtue and Prudence. Is it possible to 
classify virtues on a strictly ethfeal basis ? 

9. 'As the individual apart from society is an unreal abstraction, 
so is society apart from the individual.' Examine the position. 


1026. 

% 

1. Bricdy indicate the scope of Ethics. Why is Ethics called a ‘ 
normative science ? 

■ 2. Define Conscience, and consider how far it is infallible as a facul¬ 
ty of moral judgment. 

3. Either^ Examine the merits of Eudjcmonism as a moral theory. 

Or, Distinguish between Egoism and Altruism. * Is it possible to 

effect a conciliation between the two attitudes ? 

4. Give a critical estimate of tlie Kantian principle of Categori¬ 
cal Imperative. What, in your opinion, is the real significance of the 
principle ? 

fi. What is the paradox of Hedonism ? Examine Mill's account of 
Universalistio Hedonism. 

6. What do you understand by 'conflict of duties' ? Is there any 
real conflict among duties ? Support your answer by reasons. 

7. Show the relation between Duty and Virtue. Is any classification 
t>f virtues possible from a strictly ethical standpoint ? 

8. What are moral sanctions ? Fully discuss Bentham’s doctrine 
of moral sanctions. 

9. Point out the relation of the Individual to Society. In what gepse 

is the idei^ of an organism applicable tP human society ? ' ^ 
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1927 . 

1. How do you distinguish science from philosophy ? Do you 
gard ethics as a science or a philosophy ? 

2. Distinguish motive from intention. Which of them is the main 
determinant of the moral judgment ? 

8. Give a critical account of Psychological Hedonism. 

4. How does Mill pass from egoistic hedonism to utihtarianism ? 

6. What does Kant mean by *the good will’ 7 Gntically examine 
Kant’s ethical theory. 

6. ’Self-realization is through self-sacrifice’. Explain Do you 
support this \iew ? 

7. In your conception of ethics, what place would you assign to con¬ 
science ? 

8. What is your view of the relation of rights to obligations ? 

9. Give a critical account of the relributive theory of punishment. 


1928 . 

1. Explain the difference between moral and non-moral actions, and 
between natural and moral evil, giving reasons and examples. (Ch. IV). 

2. Show by what part (factor) of an action you judge the action to 
be morally right or wrong, giving reasons and examples. (Ch. VI, § 2). 

8. State the conditions which you consider to be postulated in 
judging actions morally, defining each, and showing why it has to be 
postulated. (Ch ^III) 

4. Some hold that the moral rightness of an action consists in con¬ 
duciveness to happiness. Explain this theory, and give your estimate of 
it With reasons and examples. (Ch. XI). 

8. Some have held that men do good to other men only for the sake 
of good to themselves. Explain and examine this doctrine, and give 
your estimate of it with reasons and examples. (Ch. XI, § 4). 

6. Define conscience and prudence, showing the relation between 

them and giving exrmples. Do you know any form of thought that 
identifies them ? (Ch. IX, p. 115, p. 127). * 

7. Explain the meaning and purpose of punishment and its relatiotf 
to moral laws, giving differences of opinion and reasons for them. 
(Ch. XIX). 

8. Id what doe^ the ohEuraoter of a person copsistf and buw i9 
character formed ? (Ch* XKin)» 
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1929. 

1> Show how Ethios u related to (a) Peyebology and (b) SoeK^ogy, 

(Ch.n) 

2. Does the moral quality of an act inhere m the act regarded 
objeotively, or in the subjective willing of the act, or m both ? Discuss 
the question, with reference to a concrete example. (Ch. Y1 & Ch. 
XXII). 

8. Are there *kinda of pleasure* ? Discuss the question with 
special reference to J. S, Mill’s view. (Ch. XI, ^ 6). 

4. Distinguish between (a) Bight and Duty, (b) Duty and Virtue. 
(Oh. XXII). 

5. Discuss the retributive theory of punishment, with special 
reference to the question of capital punishment. (Ch. XIX). 

6. Does the moral consciousness throw any light on the problem 
of freedom ? Discuss the queslion with special reference to Kant’s 
view. (Ch VIII, pp. 104, 105, 112). 

7. * Is the moral life possible outside society ^ When is resistance 
to the social order justified ? (Ch. XX, Ch. X, ^ 4). 

8 How does the moral life difier from tlie religious ? Is morality 
possible without religion ^ (Ch H, § 5). 

1930 . 

1. Lxplam the relation of Lthics to r^ychology and show how far 
ethical theoiy has been affected by the rebults of psychological mves* 
gations * • 

2 What, in your view, is the essential character of Intuitionist 
Ethics ? Discuss the different forms of the intuitive method in modern 
ethics 

8. What are the ethical objections to the gambling habit ? Discuss 
the question from the intuitionist and the utilitarian standpomts. 

4. What precisely is meant by the principle ‘greatest happiness of 
of the greatest number’ ? Is it acceptable as a workable standard of 
the moral life ? 

6. Analyse ^tlfe notion of duty, and discuss the question of 
^oonfiictiog duties’. 

6. How 18 the individual related to society ? How far is patnotism 
a moral duty ? Does it ever cease to be morally right f 

7. What are the conditions of moral responsibility ? How far arc 
we responsible for acts over which we have no control f 
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1931 . 

1. What place in Ethics would you assign to unconscious actions ? 

' Are actions done from habit to be judged morally ? 

2. Discuss the doctrine of evolution in its application to morality, 
and show how far it has afTccted the principles of Ethics. 

8. Analyse the concept of the moral self, and discuss self-realization 
as the highest ethical end. 

4. Distinguish between legal right and moral right. It may not 
always be right to do what one has a right to do. Explain and discuss. 

5. Are there 'conflicting duties’ ? Discuss the question with special 
reference to how conflicting moral rules are dealt with (a) by Intuition¬ 
alism, (6) by Utilitarianism. 

6. On what ethical grounds would you condemn (a) an act of 
suicide, (6) Antonio’s contract with Shylock as regards the pound of 
flesh ? 

7. ‘Moral obligation is founded on the belief that virtue is enjoined 
by the command of God’. Explain and discuss. 

8. Estimate the value of Kant’s categorical imperative as a cri¬ 
terion of moral life. 


193a. 

1. Give your own estimate of the method by means of which 
the seeking of general happiness may be proved to be a morally 
worthy end. 

2. ‘The old order changeth yielding place to new.’ How far does 
this apply to the province of morality Does not progressive morality 
invalidate the immutability and universality of moral laws ? 

8. Is sacrifice an end in itself In what sense is it an element 
of the moral life ? 

4. Explain the meaning of the term ‘right’. Would you concede 
Shylock’s right to the pound of flesh according to the terms of his 
contract with Antonio ? If not, why not ? 

6. Is a man justified in putting an end to his own life ? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

6. Explain the meaning of moral responsibility, and its relation to 
moral obligation. 

7. Explain the distinction between hedonism and utilitarianism, 
and examine the validity of their respective contributions to ethics. 

8. How would yen morally judge a drunkard who, in a state of 
intoxication, abuses his fellow-passengers in a railway train, and why f 
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IQSd. 

h Define the term *8oienoe*, and discuss the question whettier 
fithlos may rightly be called a science. 

What place would you assign to pleasure in the organisatfon 
of thit moral life ? Would you distinguiah between the greatest and 
the highest pleasure 7 If so, on what grounds f 

8. Write short explanatory notes on*^ 

(a) Thou oughtest. /, Thou canst. 

(b) Die to live. 

4. What is your idea of a perfect life 7 Is there a life beyond 
good and evil ? 

5* What are the rights of man 7 Does 'might' create 'right' 7 Give 
reasons for your answer. 

0, Analyse the oonsoiousness of moral obligation* Do you agree 
with the view that the sense of obligation is an offshoot of the 
experience of social discipline 7 * 

7. Is morality possible without religion 7 Give reasons for your 
answer. 

8. Explain the nature of moral judgment. Discuss whether the 
motive or intention is the precise object of moral judgement. 

9. Explain and examine any ft&o theories of moral obligation. 

1934 (HONOUBB). 

1. State and examine the metaphysical postulates of ethics. (Oh. II, 

§ 4 ; Ch. VIII). 

2. Explain the relation of desire to pleasure. ^ 

'Pleasure is the constant and exclusive object of desite.’ Exa¬ 
mine the statement. (Ch XI, § 8). 

8. Explain and examine Butler's theory of conscience. (Ch. IX, 
Note 2). Are the deliverances of conscience always and necessarily 
infallible f Discuss this. (Ch. IX, pp. 119*121, p. 124). 

4. Explain and examine Mill’s introduction of a qualitative distinc¬ 
tion among pleasures. (Ch. XI, pp. 161-168, pp. 168-169). 

6. Exhibit how Eudsemonism offers a reconciliation of the extreme 
doctrines of Hedonism and Bigorism. (Ch. XV). 

6. Explain the different theories of punishment. Which of them 

you prefer, and on what grounds 7 (Ch. XIX). 

7. How would you explain the relation of ethics to politics 7 (Ch, II, 

5 8). 

Is ethics exclusively concerned with conduct of with character gg 
wdl 7 Discuss. (Oh. I and Ch. XXIII). 

D 
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t 


8. Explain and criticise Kant^s theory of the categorical impera* 
tive. (Ch, XIV). 

9. Write ethical notes on any two of the following :— 

(a) Happiness is not the reward of virtue, but is virtue itself, 
(p. 166 ; p. 215). 

(b) Die to live. (Ch. XV, § 4). 

(e) Be a person and respect others as persons. (Ch. XV, § 4). 

(d) You oughty therefore you can. (Ch. VIII, p. 105). 

1034 (PASS). 

1. Examine fully the view that Ethics, 'though a normative science, 
is not to be regarded as a practical science.’ (Ch. I, § 2 ; Appendix 

2. Attempt a classification of the ethical methods, indicating what 
you consider to be the true method of Ethics. (Ch. HI). 

3. Explain and illustrate the different forms of non-moral action, 
and trace the growth of a voluntary action through its varying stages. 
(Ch. IV). , 

4. Show that 'the moral judgment is not properly passed upon a 
thing done, but upon a person doing (p. 81). Determine precisely in 
this connexion the nature and object of moral judgment. (Ch. VI). 

5. Explain the relation of Ethics tb Metaphysics. (Ch. II). 

6. Discuss the merits and demerits of Hedonism as a standard of 
moral life. On what grounds would you distinguish between Hedonism 
and Eudesmonism as types of ethical theory ? (Ch. XI and Ch. XV). 

7. Trace the development of Utilitarianism as an ethical theory, 
with special referauce to its different presentations by Bentham and 
Mill. * (Ch. XI, § 6). 

8. Explain and examine Kant's formulation of the categorical 
imperative. (Ch. XIV). 

9. Expound carefully the relation between duties and virtues. Is 
there such a thing as a 'conflict of duties’ ? (Ch. XXII, § 1 and § 8). 

1035 (HONOURS). 

1. Explain the relation of Ethics either to Psychology or to 
Metaphysics. (Ch. II, § 1 and § 4). 

2. What different views have been taken of the object of the moral* 
judgment. ? Give your own view, with your reasons. (Ch. VI, § 2). 

8. What different views have been held on the pature of moral 
obligation ? State yo'br own view, and the grounds on which you bold 
it, (Ch. XVI, §2), 
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4. Oompare oonscienoe and ptudenoe. Whioh of them oifera better 
moral guidance ? (Oh. IX, § 8). 

6. Is it possible to make a distinetion among pleasures in respect of 
quality ? Is such a distinction consistent with Hedonism t (Oh. XI> 
. § 6, pp. 101—164 ; § 7, pp. 168—170). 

6. In what different ways has the highest good been conceived ? 
Explain your own view on the subject (Oh. V, § 5 ; Ch. XI to Oh. XV). 

7. Explain and distinguish virtue and duty. Discuss the possibil¬ 
ity of *a conflict of duties’. (Ch. XIOLI, § 1 & § 8). 

8. Explain what is meant by 'moral sanctions’. Are such sanctions 
really necessary to Ethics ? Discuss the question. (Ch. XVIII). 

9. Explain any two of the following 

^ (a) To get pleasure, one must forget it (pp. 144, 145). 

(b) If conscience had power, as it has manifest authoriiy, it 
would absolutely govern the world (Note 2, pp. 182,188). 

(c) Kant's view of the relation of duty to inclination (Ch. XIV). 

(d) To desire a thing and to find it pleasurable, are two ways 
of expressing the same psychological fact. (Ch. XI, § 8). 

1935 (PASS). 

1. Explain the relation of Ethjps to any one of the following : — 
Psychology, Metaphysics, and Theology. (Ch. II). 

2. Fully explain the definition Ethics is a normative science. 
[Ch. I, § 2 j Appendix B {Nature of the ecience of FAh^ce)]. 

8. Distinguish the moral from the non-moral (Ch. IV). Characterise 
the precise object of the moral judgment. (Ch. VI, §2). 

4. Why am I morally obliged to do what I perce^e to be right ? 
Briefly explain the different views held on the subject. (Ch. XVI). 

5. Explain what is meant by the moral sanctions. (Ch. XVIII). 

6. What are the different theories of punishment ? Give your own 
theory, with your reasons. (Ch. XIX). 

7. Explain and examine the theory that pleasure is the sole and 
ultimate end of action. (Ch. XI). 

8. Explain the ethical doctrine of self-realization. (Ch. XV). 

9. What is your own view of the relation of the individual to society f 
How would you, iiccording to this view, reconcile the conflicting claimfl 
olP egoism and altruism ? (Ch. XX ; also Ch. XII and XV). 

1930 (PASS). 

’ 1. Define the province of ethics. Explain thi relation of ethics 
either to psychology or to metaphysics. 
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2f Analyse desire. Is desire always and necessarily directed to 
pleasure f Discuss. 

8. Oarefully explain the essential oharaoteristics of a voluntary 
action. How far do our habitual actions come under the scope of 
moral judgment ? 

4. What precisely is the meaning of conscience according to the 
intuitional school ? Compare the standard of conscience with that of 
prudence. 

5. What is your own theory of moral obligation, and why do you 
prefer it 7 

6. Does pleasure admit of a qualitative distinction V Discuss 
the question. 

7. Either^ How far docs the conception of a social organism adjust 
the respective claims of the individual and society ? 

Or, Furnish a brief critical examination of Kant’s ethical theory. 

8. Can the moral be evolved but of the unmoral 7 Discuss. 
Briefly indicate the chief directions in which there has been moral 
progress. 

9. What is meant by a conflict of duties 7 Can such a conflict be 
transcended 7 Is one justified in saving the life of a really innocent 

person by giving false evidence on his behalf 7 Discuss. 

« 

1930 (HONOURS). 

1. ‘There are no holidays from virtue’. Explain fully this statement. 

2. Discuss the ethical value of the distinction between (a) formal 
and material goodness, (b) subjective and objective rightness. 

8. How woifld you classify ethical theories ? Examine in this 
connection Martineau’s classification of ethical theories. 

4. Critically examine the ethical theory known as Eud»monism. 

6. Is it possible to do more than one’s duty ? 

6. Is a classification of springs of action (a) psychologically 
possible, and (b) ethically important 7 

7. Can pleasure be regarded as a measure of value 7 

8. Discuss the relation between society and the individual. How 
far can conscience be regarded as a social product ? 

0. ‘Over-conscientiousness is no security for a virtupus life’. Explain 
how far this is true. 


1937 (PASS). 

1. Define the scipe of ethics, and distinguish in this connexion 
between moral riahinsss and legal rightness. 
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8. What plao« have iaduction and deduction in moxid pfaSneophy T 
Can rolae of moral oonduot be derived from the consent of mankind I 

Host are moral distinctions justified by the IntuitioaistB and the 
utilitarians respectively f Which view would you yourself priofesiy 
and why ? 

4. Discuss hedonism as a moral theory, and distinguish in this 
connexion between psychological and ethical hedonism. 

5. Define utilitarianism, and give a comparative estimate of the 
utilitarianism of Bentham and Mill. 

6. Examine the following statements :— 

(a) There are few laws, a breach of which morality does not 
allow in certain circumstances. 

(h) The Moral Law is valid unconditionally and universally, 
and does not admit of any exceptions. 

7. Analyse the consciousness of obligation, and discuss the question 
whether obligation necessarily implies relation to a higher person as 
its source. 

8. *How is the individual related to society ? Would you justify 
individual self assertion against the established customs of society T 
Give reasons for your answer. 

9. Write short notes on i^duty, right, virtue, sanction, 

1937 (HONOURS). 

1. Is the distinction between normative and positive sciences an 

absolute one ? Show the importance of this question for a proper 
understanding of the scope of ethics. ^ 

2. *A vicious man, in a sense, can, and, in a sense, calhnot, do a 
good action’. Explain how. 

8. How far does the progress of moral life imply a limitation of 
volitional activity ? 

4. Is the charge of formalism levelled against Kant’s ethics quite 
justified T * 

5. ‘Moral life consists of particulars, of ''situations”, of definite 
circumstances and individual occasions, and an indeterminate or vague 
morality is no morality at all.’ Discuss this view of moral life. What 
would be the position of casuistry in such a view ? 

0, Oharaoterize the ethical view which takes the end to be selfo 
realization. Does it suffer from vagueness f 

7. Discuss the relation between virtue and wisdom. 

8, How would apply ethical principles to the problem of crime and 
punishment | 
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9. Diseuss, in connexion with the question of the relation between 
ethics and metaphysics, the validity of the remark that the metaphysi¬ 
cal question is, more particularly, the question of the nature and worth 
‘ of human personality. 

1088 (PASS). 

1. A science is admittedly a systematic investigation into some 
aspect of Nature. What, then, is exactly meant when we say that 
ethics is a science ? 

2. Distinguish between ethics and psychology. Is training in 
psychology a necessary preliminary to ethical investigation ? 

3. In the ordinary course of life we are guided by pleasure. We 
ought to follow it, therefore, as the ultimate end of our life. Do you 
agree ? Discuss. 

4. 'Altruism is only magnified egoism’. A philanthropist is there¬ 
fore to be denounced as an egoist. Do x^ou agree ? 

5. Moral laws or standards vary from age to age and from country 
to country. Is it then that there is nothing constant in our moral 
consciousness ? 

6. A person finds himself in such circumstances that he cannot in 
any way earn a living ; he is consequently faced with starvation and 
death. To save his life and, also hi i family, he commits burglary in 
the house of his neighbour. How would you judge his conduct 7 Give 
reasons for your answer. 

7. Write short notes on :— 

Moral Ideal, Casuistry, Hedonism, Asceticism. 

1938 (HONOURS). 

1. ‘There are no holidays from virtue.* Explain and illustrate. 

2. Distinguish between moral ideas and ideas about morality. 
What part do they respectively play in the development of moral life ? 

8. ‘Out of our natural individuality, we have to form a moral 
personality'. Explain and illustrate. 

4. State the different ways in which Kant formulates the moral 
law, and show how they are connected with one another. 

5. 'Hedonism is unable to avoid the reference to reason, Rational¬ 
ism the reference to sensibility.’ Explain and *illuBtrate this 
statement. 

6. Give a critical estimate of evolutionistic ethics. 

7. How far can conscience be regarded as a social product ? 

f 8. Charabterize t^e ethical theory known as Perfectionism. On 
what grounds has it been maintained that it is inconclusive ? 
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9. *To Gitand in the right relation to myself is to stand in the right 
relation to my fellows $ to realize my own true self is to help all others 
to the same self-realization.’ How far do you accept this view of the 
relation between the individual and society ? 

1939 (PASS). 

■ 

1. Is it true to say that the method of ethics is philosophical rather 
than scientific ? 

2. What is the object of moral judgment ? Illustrate your answer 
by the analysis of a typical voluntary action. 

d. Define hedonism, and show the diificulties, if there be any, in 
passing from egoistic hedonism to altruistic hedonism. 

^ Discuss the value of Kant’s categorical imperative as a criterion 
• ofmoral life. 

6. Explain the concept of self-realization and show whether it is 
an advance on the hedonistic interpretation of the ethical end. 

6. What is the exact relation between the indiMdual and society ? 

7. Immortality is taken as one of the implications of moral life. 
What ifhould immortality here mean ? Explain fully. 

8. Should capital punishment be abolished Y Give reasons for your 
answer. 

1939 (HONOURS). 

1, How is ethics related to metaphysics ? Illustrate your remarks 
by reference to an ethical theory which bases moral principles upon 
metaphysics. 

2. Indicate the main features of the view which holds reason to be 

the only motive of action. What difficulties do you find in the way of 
accepting such a view ? * 

3, Give a critical estimate of Eudsemonism as a moral standard. 

4. Examine Sidgwick’s Intuitional Hedonism. Does it involve a 
vicious circle ? 

6. What is the source of duty ? Indicate the main features of the 
different views which have been held on this question. 

6. ‘For a full self-development it is needful that we escape from 
the “cave” of the particular, above all, from the “cave” of our own 
individuality, into the freer atmosphere of the infinite and the ideal’. 
How far do you accept this view ? 

7. Does the conception of the moral ideal necessarily imply the 
idea of moral progress ? What is your conception of moral progress ? 

8. How woi^d you apply ethical principles to the solution of the 
following burniug problems of the present day :-~(S) Nationalism versus 
Xuteruationalism, (b) Democracy versus Dictatorship, 



APPENDIX B. 

1. Nature of the Science of Bthica (See pp. 2-4). 

(a) Prof. Muirhead's view. 

According to Prof. Muirhead, the distinction commonly drawn 
between theoretical and practical sciences is a superficial one. 
He maintains that all sciences are at once theoretical and practi¬ 
cal, and hence there is no special reason why Ethics should be 
regarded and described as a practical science. Every science 
aims at the theoretical knowledge of something—it seeks to 
ascertain, explain or describe the nature of something coming 
within its scope, and thus far it is theoretical ; but, at the same 
time, as furnishing the basis for the scientific practice of some 
art, it is practical. Thus every science is partly theoretical and 
partly practical. Ethics, therefore, should not be looked upon 
as practical. 

Criticism. The above view, v^hile involving an element of 
truth, is not altogether correct. It is undoubtedly true that every 
science has two sides or aspects—theoretical as well as practical; 
but it is equally true that some sciences {e. gf.. Psychology, Socio¬ 
logy, Physiology) are more theoretical than practical, while 
others (e g.. Logic, Ethics, Politics) are more practical than 

p 

theoretical. In other words, in some sciences the theoretical 
aspect or side is more prominent, conspicuous or stnking, 
whereas in other sciences the practical side or aspect is more 
prominent, conspicuous or striking. Hence the sciences of the 
former group are characterised as theoretical, and those of the 
latter group, as practical. Now, Ethics is more practical than 
theoretical, for in this science the practical aspect is found to be 
more conspicuous. Prof. Muirhead himself admits that "Ethics 
stands nearer to our every day life than the other scietioes.” This 
is equivalent to the admission that it is more practical than 
other sciences. Ethics, therefore, may rightly regarded as 
essentially a practical science. (For general criticism, see p. 4. 
para, 2), 
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(20 Prof, Mackenzie*a view. 

Prof. Mackenzie admits that there are some practical 
aciettces, bat he is of opinion that Ethics is a normative science, 
aad not a practical one. He draws a nice and subtle distinction 
between normative and practical sciences in the following way : 
a normative science is concerned with some definite end, ideal or 
standard, while a practical science seeks to determine the means 
for its attainment—it deals with the practical rules or regulative 
principles with the help of which that end or ideal may be attain* 
ed or realised. Now, Ethics deals with the supreme end of 
• human life or the highest good.of man—it is concerned with the 
ideal form of human conduct, character and life, and not with 
the means, rules or practical principles. Ethics, therefore, 

^ though normative, is not practical. 

Crtticihm, See foot-note, p. 4. When we closely examine the 
characteristics of normative and practical sciences, We find that 
no shai p line of demarcation can be drawn between them. We 
find, as a matter of fact, that fibrmative sciences become practi¬ 
cal, and practical sciences become normative. A normative 
science cannot explain the end or ideal (which constitutes its 
subject-matter) without explaining or at least indicating the 
means or practical principles, and a practical science cannot 
explain the means or regulative principles (which constitute its 
subject-matter) without constant reference to the end to which 
they are the means. Ethics, for instance, cannot explain the 
supreme end of life without constant reference to moral princi* 
pies, such as honesty, justice, veracity, benevolence etc., which 
are really means to the supreme end. Prof. Mackenzie himself 
is constrained to admit this here and there in his own book. (See 
the passage quoted from his book in page 10 of this book). 
Ethics, therefore, is normative as well as practical. 


B 
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II, Distinction between Science and Art. Is Ethics 

an art? 

The question may bo asked : Is Ethics an art ? Should it 
be called the ‘art of conduct’ ? According to some writers, Ethics 
is both a science and an art. But Prof. Mackenzie insists that 
Ethics should not be described as an art. The difficulty arises 
from the ambiguity of the word ‘art’, (a) The word ‘art’ is 
taken by some in the sense of ‘a sort of knack or dexterity which 
is not based on an explicit knowledge of principles or laws 
guiding conduct’. If the word ‘art’ is used in this sense, then ' 
Ethics is not an art. (b) But generally, in the sphere of 
science and philosophy, the term ‘drt’ is used to denote what is 
called a ‘practical science.* Now, we know that Ethics is at 
once a theoretical and a practical science. Hence we may say 
that Ethics is an ‘art’ in the sense of ‘a practical science’, and 
the expression ‘art of conduct’ is safely admissible. 


* A distinction is commonly drawn between scicnc(' and art in the follow¬ 
ing way. A science is concerned \Mth hnoxvlt&je^ while an art is concerned 
with practice, “A science teaches us to know, while an art teaches us to do,** 
(Thomson). This»distinction between Science and Art is merely relatA^e, and 
not absolute. Science and Art, knowledge and practice, generally go together. 
It must not be supposed that in soionce there is no reference to practice and 
that in art there is no reference to knowledge. The truth is that in science 
the element of knowledge is prominent or conspicuous, but in art the practical 
aspect is predominant. A science, when practically applied, becomes an art. 
An art, again, (in its developed form), is based on scientific know]edgo--*ii has 
a scientific basis. 

It should bo borne in mind that Art in its early stage or in its crude form 
precedes Science. An art not based on scionco is called^an e7np,rical art, as 
distinguished from a sdeniific art which is based on scientific knowledge. 
A scientific art is otherwise called a It may also be stated 

in this connection that the word ‘Science’ is sometimes used in a wide sense 
to mean theoretical as well as practical sciences, and it is sometimes taken in 
a narrow sense to mean only theoretical or spsculaUve science as distinguished 
from practical science or scientific art. 
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III. Dr. Bain’s moral theory. 

It has been remarked in p. 157 that Hume, Beotham, James 
. Mill, J S, Mill and Bain are supporters of Utilitarianism or 
Altruistic Hedonism. But Dr. Bain’s theory involves certain' 
peculiarities which distinguish it from the views of other 
Hedonists or Utilitarians. A general account of his view is 
given below. 

According to Dr. Bain, morality is a rational social institution 
conducive to human hajipiness , but utility or conduciveness to 
^ happiness cannot alone constitute the moral standard. It is true, 
no doubt, that morally good or right acts promote the happiness 
of mankind, and are thus usefpl ; but we cannot convert the pro¬ 
position simply and say that all useful acts are moral. “Good 
roads are works of great utility, but it is not every one’s duty to 
make them.” [Moral ScimcCj p. 438). What, then, is the true 
standard ? In reply to this, Dr. Bain remarks : “A moral act is 
not merely an act tending tQjf^concile the good of the agent with 
the good of the whole soci/ty, it ts an act preset ibed btj the social 
nuthontij, and tendered obhqatory vpon every citizen. Its morality 
IS constituted by its authoritative presetiption, and not by its 
fulfilling the primary end of the social institution.” [Ibid., p. 456). 
In short, according to him, “Morality is an institi^tion of society, 
maintained by the authotity and punishments of society,** 
[Emotions and Will, p. 257). 

It is clear from the above that Dr. Bain’s theory is a combi¬ 
nation of the legal theory and Utilitarianism or Hedonism. He 
boldly declares that the consciousness of duty or moral obligation 
is due merely to social and political enforcement (see Gh. XYI, 

. p. 226) ; and the machinery employed for enforcing useful acts 
consists of a duly*appointed system of rewards and punishments 
(especially {he latter). What is called conscience is “an imitation 
within ourselves of the government without us’*. (See Ch. IX, 
p. 130 of this book). ^ 

Tq ^um up : according to Bain, the mere fact tbi^t an ao( is 
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nsefol or oondaoive to human happiness does not make it morU 
and obligatory. In order that an act may be so, it must be at 
the same time prescribed, enforced and supported by social 
authority—it most be an outcome of coercion, compulsion or 
constraint. Utility is not co-extensive with morality. The 
former is wider than the latter.. 

Cnttcal rmarlcs- 

(i) Dr. Bain confounds the business and province of Ethics 
with those of Politics ; and his theory is an incoherent combi* 
nation of the Hedonistic and legal theories of morality. 

(ii) Dr. Bain aihrms that morality is not an arbitrary insti¬ 
tution. He maintains that the reason of morality is found in 
human happiness, the ground of enforcement in utility. This is 
equivalent to admitting that political and social laws are only 
means to an end, vtz., general happiness or peace and prosperity 
of society, and that, therefore, utility or usefulness as means to 
general happiness is the true standard. This would be complete 
Altruistic Hedonism or Utilitarianism which, though much better 
than the Legal Theory and Egoistic. Hedonism, is open to several 
objections. ( See Oh. XT, Sec. 7 ). 

(lii) Dr. Bain, however, is not satisfied with thorough-going 
Altruistic Hedonism or Utilitarianism. He revives the liegal 
Theory. But, g>s we have found before, this theory substitutes 
self-interest for morality, prudence for virtue. Dr. Bain holds 
that utility is not sufficient to make an act moral; its morality is 
constituted by its authoritative prescription and enforcement. 
But this view is highly objectionable. Authoritative prescription 
and enforcement can never confer any moral quality on an act. 
An act performed out of fear of punishment or in the expectation 
of a promised reward is only prudentially good and cannot have 
positive moral excellence, however beneficial it ipay be to society. 
(See Oh. X). • . , 

IV. Dr. Sidgwiok’s moral theory. 

(Rational Utilitarianism). , 

^ few words may also be said hope about the view qf Pr. 



|>B. sizxmcs's ICOBAZt XBXOBT. XjUtH 

Sidgwiok, one of the most distingmshed oi teoent npior^ists« 
His tnmn works on Moral Philosophy are ‘Methods of Hthies’aifcd 
‘Oatlines of the History of Ethics’. 

_ _ » 

Pr. Side wick accepts the theory of Utilitarianism ox Hedon¬ 
ism^ but he tries to found it on an intuitional basis. He attempts 
to reconcile Egoism and Altruism, Hedonism and Intuitioniam, 
in his own way. As he himself says, ''I could find no real 
opposition between Intuitionism and Utilitarianism. The Utili¬ 
tarianism of Bentham and Mill seemed to me to want a basis ; 
that basis could only be supplied by a fundamental intuition ; on 
the other hand, the best examination I could make of the morality 
of common sense showed me no clear and self-evident principles 
except such as were perfectly consistent with Utilitarianism” 
{Methods of Ethics^ Preface to the sixth edfti09i). 

Thus Dr. Sidgwick combines Hedonism with Intuitionism. 
He supposes that the ultimate good is pleasure or happiness, but 
he admits at the same time that we have an intuitive perception 
^ fairness or equity in tjjfb'*3?fctribution of the means of happiness 
in proportion to men's^Pfghts and merits. He rejects the doctrine 
of Psychological Hedonism and recognises the existence of ‘dis¬ 
interested’ or extra-regarding impulses to action, not directed to 
an agent's own pleasure (p. 145 & p. 153 of this book); but he 
maintains that “the ultimate standard of moral' valuation is th^ 
productivity of desirable consciousness, and that the only ultimate 
good or end in itself must be goodness or excellence of conscious 
life, and that the goodness of conscious life must ultimately 
consist in happiness or pleasantness, and that all other things 
called good are only means to the end of making conscious life 
more desirable—which is, in fact, to say that they are means tb 
happiness”. This is evidently Hedonism, for he nowhere dis¬ 
tinguishes pleasure and happiness in the Eudsemonistic way. Yet 
he admits that in ordinary thought “some states of consciousness 
are conceived to be preferable on grounds other than their plea¬ 
santness.” Thik means evidently that oonduot^or life may be vslh^d 
(U^rdin^ to some standard other than pIeasuro*-*apparently 
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some kind of intrinsic goodness of a special kind which can be 
discerned intuitively. He calls it ‘reasonableness*; an end may 
be chosen, because it is reasonable in itself, whether it is pleasur- 
* able or not. The consciousness which the reasonable thing will 
give may be better than, and preferable to, the more pleasurable 
consciousness which another thing which is not reasonable may 
give (cf. J. S. Miirs distinction of quality and quantity of plea¬ 
sure). As examples of those ‘ideal objects' for which rational 
beings feel it obligatory to sacrifice pleasure, he mentions truth, 
freedom &c. The reasonableness of actions and ends as distinct 
from their pleasantness depends, he tells us, on “something in 
the conditions, concomitants and consequences". Thus, in his 
ethical philosophy, we discover two distinct methods of valuing 
or judging actions—a ‘two-fold procedure' or ‘a double view'. 
But he finally tolls us that the ‘objective relations,’ ‘the condi¬ 
tions, concomitants and consequences', when separated from the 
‘desirable consciousness’ resulting from them, are not ultimately 
or intrinsically desirable. Thus the ultimate good and standard 
of valuation is “desirable con&ciou«’^'^ss’’, which, again, mean*, 
nothing more than pleasure, happiness (- ''grceable feeling. To 
quote Dr. Sidgwick's own words : “Admitting that we have 
actual experience of such preferences as have just been described, 
of which the ultimate object is something that is not merely 
consciousness, it Mill seems to me that when wc sit dowm in a 

r 

calm moment, we can only justify to ourselves the importance 
that we attach to any of these objects by considering its con- 
duciveness, in one way or another, to the happiness of conscious 
or sentient beings”. “Several cultivated people do habitually 
judge that knowledge, art, etc. are ends independently of the 
pleasure derived from them.” ‘‘Yet, if we ask for a final criterion 
of the comparative value of the different objects of men's 
enthusiastic pursuit—we shall none the less vsonceive it to 

I 

depend on the degree in which they respectively • conduce • 
to happiness”. 

Dr. Sidgwick the^ expounds those principles which, according 
to him, regulate the phoice and distribution of the good, individqa} 
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and universal. He appeals to reason for those regulative prin¬ 
ciples. Let us consider them separately. 

(i) The principle of Prudence or Bational Self-love. It is 
this rational principle which guides us in the choice and enjoyr 
ment of our own pleasure, happiness or sentient satisfaction in 
which our good consists. If we are guided by mere sensibility, 
and not by reason, wo shall remain satisfied with momentary 
pleasures and be no better than lower animals. It is our reason 
which educates, trains and enlightens our self-love and makes it 
rational. It is our reason which tells us that **our good is not 
the pleasure of the moment, but of our total life'*—it is “a good 
on the whole.’* Season dictates '*an impartial concern for all 
parts of our conscious life.” It points out that *'one ought to aim 
at one’s own good on the whole”—that ‘*a smaller present good 
is not to be preferred to a greater future good”—that “the 
present ])lea8ure or hapi)iness is reasonably to be foregone with 
the view of obtaining greater pleasure or happiness hereafter.” 
IJhis is the i)rinciple of rof self-love or priulence. 

(ii) The principle of Benevolence- We have considered above 
the 'good on the whole* of a single individual and the principle 
of rational self-love, self-regard or prudence. But there is also 
another form of the good which, too, is declared desirable by 
reason, vtz,, the universal or general good including the goods of 
all human—and even all sentient—existences. “To the eye of 
reason, there is no distinction between nieum and tuum, but each 
individual, as equally a sentient being, has an equal right to 
consideration.” “Here, again, just as in the former case, by 
considering the relation of the integrant parts to the whole and to 
each other, I obtain the self-evident principle that the good of any 
one individual is, of no more importance from the point of view 

o(if I maw Bay so) of the Universe, than the good of any other, 
unless there are special grounds for believing that more good is 
likely to be realised in the one case than in the other. And it is 
evident to me that as a rational being I am bound to aim at good 
generally—so far as it is attainable by my efforts—not merely at 
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a particular part of it/’ {Methods of JEthuns, Sixth 

p. 882). '' ' 

Now, the principle that * each one is morally bound to regard 
the good of any other individual as much as his own” is the 
'*maxim of Benevolence in an abstract form.” It is this rational 
principle which guides us in the distribution of pleasure between 
ourselves and others. Thus, according to Sidgwick,^4t is reason 
which enables us to reconcile Egoism and Altruism—which 
throws a bridge over the antagonistic impulses of our nature and 
bids us be impartial with regard to the disjfi'ibution of pleasure. 

(iii) Justice. 

The principles of Prudence and Benevolence, as explained 
above, are not sufficient by themselves to guide us in the precise 
distribution of happiness. In order that there may be a perfectly 
rational distribution of happiness, whether among the competing 
moments of the individual life or among competing individuals, 
it is necessary that those princ^\ should be supplemente/i, 
modified and enlightened by Justice, or Fairness which 

directs us to be impartial with regard to the distribution of 
happiness and teaches us that true impartiality does not exclude 
inequality, but includes it, and consists in satisfying the demands 
of the competitors according to their importance, merits and 
rights. ''Instead of depressing the maximum to a rigid average, 
by distributing the greatest happiness equally among the greatest 
number of momenta or of individuals, the principle of Justice 
directs us to aim at the greatest total happiness or the greatest 
happiness on the whole, whether in our experience or in that 
of others.” (Prof. Seth, Ethical Prt7iciples). 

To sunt up : Dr. Sidgwick mixes up Utilitarianism with t 
Intuitionism. According to him, pleasure or happiness is the 
only thing desirablei though it is not the only object of desire ; 
it is the only thing worth choosing, though it is not the only 
thing ehosen. It ia^ the end of moral life, the absolutely good or < 
d0diable, the only ultimate oriteriou of ethical valae. 
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wli«4r slioiild be aimed at as the most desirable is (i) the 
heppmass of the whole life, and not that of passing moments; 
(ii) the happiness of the community, and not simply that of the 
individual, and (iii) the greater happiness of the more worthy. 
The principles of the distribution of pleasure or happiness, 
prudence^ benevolence and justice are determined rationally^ and 
are recognised as self-evident truths. The theory is known as 
Rational Uttiitartamsm. 

Critical BemarJcs. 

(i) Dr. Sidgwick describes the ultimate good in terms of 
* sentiency or feeling. He regards pleasure or happiness as the 
absolutely good (apparently using the two terms 'pleasure' and 
'happiness' as synonymous). But, as we have seen before, human 
'nature in its concrete form is neither exclusively sentient nor 
exclusively rational. Hence the supreme good cannot consist 
merely m a state of feeling. It must consist in a progressive 
realisation or perfection of the total self—a harmony or 
equilibrium of the differei^. a^des or elements of human nature, 
attended by a ttisfaction which may be best described 

as happiness or bliss (see Ch. XI, p. 166 ; also Oh. XV). This 
^feeling of satisfaction may be called the index of moral 
rogress, the ^ense of value resident in our object of pursuit 
Ip. 215). It should be borne in mind that the supreme good 
thus conceived does not altogether exclude the enjoyment of the 
pleasures of lifb. (p. 216). 

(li) Dr. Sidgwick is unable to effect a reconciliation between 
Egoism and Altruism. He teaches us that Prudence and 
Benevolence are both rational principles—that Egoism is as 
reasonable as Altruism—that the rationality of self-regard is as 
nndenitgh as the rationality of self-sacrifice. But it is also 
an unani|ible* fact that Prudence sometimes conflicts with 
Benevolence, the egoistic with the altruistic impulses. Is tl^e 
conflict apparent or real ? Dr. Sidgwick seems to hold that th,^ 
is a certain cbntradiction in the final recommendations of 
reason i it commands us, in the first instance, to seek oar own 
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greatest happiness, and in the second place, the greatest 
happiness of others. He calls it *'the Dualism of Practical 
Beason.” In the concluding chapter of ‘Methods of Ethics', he 
remarks, “Practical Beason would still impel us decisively to 
the performance of duty in the more ordinary cases in which 

c 

what is recognised as duty is in harmony with self-interest 
properly understood. But in the rarer cases of a recognised conflict 
between self-interest and duty, practical reason, being divided 
against itself, would cease to be a motive on either side ; the 
conflict would have to be decided by the comparative 
predominance of one or other of two groups of non-rational 
impulses" (p. COG). We thus find that ho is unable to overcome 
‘the Dualism of Practical Beason* ; the contradictory assertions 
of reason are left by him unreconcijod. 

(iii) Dr. Sidgwick’s “Bational Utilitarianism" is an incoher¬ 
ent blending of Utilitarianism and Bational Intuitionism. As has 
been pointed out before in p. xxxvii, we can discover in his ethical 
system two distinct methods of valuing or judging actions ; and 
these are left unreconciled. He regp v.o^,‘^)leasure as the only good, 
and yet he maintains that there are V Vuion other than 

pleasure. He speaks sometimes of ‘pleasurableness* of objects 
and sometimes of their ‘reasonableness* , and these are appa¬ 
rently two different standards, as he himself seems to admit, 
IIoW are, wo to reconcile them ? lie tries to purify, correct and 
justify Hedonism, but, as we found before when considering the 
theories of Mill and Spencer, an attempt to do 6o must lead to^ 
an abandonment of the true Hedonistic principle of pleasure as 
standard. EudaQmonism is the only theory which reconciles all 
the conflicting theories, Intuitional and Hedonistic, and 
incorporates into itself all that is true and essential in them 
(Ch. XV). 
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y. The moral theory of H. Spenoer, Leslie Stephen 
and other evolutionists (Evolutional Hedonism). 

{Svpplementary Note). 


The theory of Evolutional Hedonism as worked out by 
Spencer, L. Stephen and other evolutionists has been explained 
and criticised in Oh. XII, pp. 171—191. A few additional 
remarks are made here. 


It’ has been said in Ch. Xll, § 3, that the theory of 
Evolutional Iledonism has some of the glaring defects of older 
or Non-evolutional iledonism or Utilitarianism. Let us explain 
tliis point clearly. A little reliection shows that, like older 
Utilitarianism or Non-evolutional Hedonism, Evolutional 
fledonism, too, fails to justify morality—it fails to supply an 
adequate ciitcrion or standard of moral conduct and an adequate 
ground of obligation. Like its predecessor, it is unable to 
reconcile Egoism and Altruism—the liappiness of the individual 
wibli the interests of S(ciet>. It is true that Evolutional 
Hedonism, in so fJil' as it assumes that society is like an 
organism, is an impiovemcnt upon Non-evolutional Hedonism ; 


■4mt the inherent defect of Hedonism cannot be removed by 
[sinply preaching the doctrine of the organic relation of 
individual and society. Indeed, it is a curious consequence of 
Evolutional Hedonism that, if the doctrine be true, the less 
|||my one knows of it, the better it is for his moral life. 

Suppose a person who is hesitating between a selfish and an 
unselfish action asks an evolutionist, “Why should I act un¬ 


selfishly ? Why should I give up my own pleasure ? Why should 
I.J sacrifice myself in this way ?’* The only answer that can be 
possibly given by •the evolutionist will be, “Because by such 
self-sacrifice or unselfish act, you contribute to the well-being of 
the social organism as a whole.’* Suppose the man asks again ; 
“Why should I seek to contribute to the well-being of the social 
organism as a whole ?” The answer, on princfples of evolution, 
will be ; “Because your own well-being or happiness depends 
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upon the well-being of the social organism, of which you aro 
a member/' 

Now, it is easy to see that this view reduces unselfishness to 
a more refined kind of selfishness and thus becomes virtually 
egoistic. Here we find the inherent weakness of the theory. The 
difficulty which perplexes a Hedonist of the older school is just 
as perplexing to an advocate of Evolutional Hedonism. 

The supporters of Evolutional Hedonism assert that sympathy 
(or, as it is sometimes called, social, altruistic or benevolent 
feeling) which is a product of evolution is a necessary condition 
of the growth of the social organism. It is this feeling which 
unites or holds together the different members of a society. It 
is this which prompts a man to perform acts that are conducive 
to the general well-being and deters him from performing cruel 
and selfish deeds. A man who yields to sympathy is porally 
good, because he really follows the guidance of a principle whose 
general tendency is to strengthen the social organism. 


Now, with regard to this, it said that it is true tjiat 

there is no rational being who has *1 Jt, \i,3t, the germs of 
sympathy ; yet it must be admitted that human sympathy has 
not yet attained such complete growth that an individual will 
readily accept the weal or the woe of others as his own, B,i^d . 
consequently ttiere is always the possibility of an antagonisEu 
between the interests of one man and those of another.*^ Hei;ce, 
as we have already said, a man’s sympathy with the pleasures If 
and pains of others will often be outweighed by his own pleasui^ss^ 
and pains. (See p. 167 & p. 226.) As Leslie Stephen admits, 
‘*We cannot deny, without flying in the face of all experience, , 
that, in a vast number of casesi sympathies are so feeble and 
intermittent as to supply no motive capable of encountering the 
tremendous force of downright selfishness in* a. torpid nature. 
{Science of Ethics,) 


1 


Moreover, there are some forms of wrong acts which inflict 
no appreciable pbin on others and which do not affect bomM 
welfare, but whose performance promotes the agent’s own 
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ptaMUM. 9ow are vre ,to estimate sooh aots on the prineiplaB 
of Brolntional Hedonism ? Are they to be called morally 
innocent, if not positively good ? (See pp. 167 and 168.) 

Again, it is a 'well-known fact that, in every community, there 
are some unfortunate persons who, owing to some physical or 
mental defect, whether natural or acquired, are quite helpless 

• and have to depend on society. There are, for instance, persons 
suffering from certain incurable diseases- There are the blind, 
the cripple, the imbecile, the insane, Ac. In civilised communities 
they are looked upon as objects of compassion, sympathy and 
care, and we admire those benevolent or kind-hearted persons 
who endeavour to relieve their distress. The moral sense of the 
best men in every age and cjime has laid down that such persons 
should be supported by society. But how are they to be dealt 
witl^ according to the principles of Evolutionary Ethics ? We 
know that, according to Ethics of Evolution, social health, 
welfare or well-being is the moral standard, and it is by reference 
to this that we can deto'-mine the rightness and wrongness of 

t 

human actsip^. AJtjithe same time it lays down that moral 
calculation is unnecessary, for social evolution has provided men 
with sympathy or benevolence, so that those who readily yield 
I to sympathy act rightly and are morally the best persons. Now, 
in accordance with this latter principle, benevplent or kind acts 
towards these unfortunate beings are right ; yet, if any one 
strictly follows the Evolutionist principles, he may come to a 

• very different conclusion. A simple, uninstructed man may 
implicitly obey the command of bis sympathy; but a man of 
keen analytical intellect, well-versed in the Ethics of Evolution, 
may not rely on the blind guidance of his sympathy. He 
may prefer to find out, in accordance with the principles of 
Evolutional Hedonism, what is right and what is wrong, and he 
is quite «t liberty to do so. He will judge every set by its 
tendency to promote or injure social well-being. Now, such a 
person may, if he is consistent, advocate the extirpation or 
destruction of these unfortunate persons instead of sympathising 
\vith them. He may say that they are of little or no use to 
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society and may prove injurious to social health or well-being. 
He will hold that *‘he is so well acquainted with the conditions 
of progress and the laws of heredity that he knows that all 
such variations may become injurious to the social organism, 
if a widely-spread feeling of symi)athy for suffering should 
preserve them alive. Nature has decreed the destruction of 
the unfit, the wise man will not dissent from so prudent a 
decision.” 

We have exhibited above some logical consequences of the 
doctrine of Evolutional Hedonism. The truth is that, from the 
evolutionist standpoint, the individual, as such, has no absolute 
value. As D’Arcy points out, this theory “destroys the absolute 
ethical value of the individual. Man, as man, ceases to be an end 

I 

in himself, he becomes only a means to the improvement of the 
type and to the building up of the community.” {A Short Study 

I 

of Ethics). 

The Evolutionists, as we have seen before, appeal to the mass 
of altruistic tendencies that have boerr^avi^umulated in the course, 
of ages, inherited by us and strengthen^-^iApericnces of 
our own life-time. According to them, ti’ansference of interest 
and association of ideas during the lives of our ancestors and our 
own lives have developed the disinterested tendencies and have 

I 

made them so string that wo find greater satisfaction in being 
just, honest and benevolent than in being the reveise. Hub this 
theory, when carried to its logical consequence, Will seriously" 
affect the moral lives of men. When men read the Ethics of 
Evolution and learn how those altruistic tendencies .are produced 
—when they learn that the end of these tendencies is the promo¬ 
tion of happiness, and that sometimes happiness can be attained 
by the violation of them, then these altruistic tendencies will 
lose all their binding force over their mind and wfd^be regarded 
as mere illusions. 

According to Spencer, “moral conduct tends to be accompanied 
by pleasure, immoraUby pain.” {Data of Ethtcs, sec.' 3.) He bolds 
that, since moral conduct is that which conduces to the welfare 
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of the social organism, it becomes naturally and increasingly 
pleasant. He speaks of the absolute coincidence of virtue and 
happiness—of the synthesis of moral conduct and pleasure. Now, 
this appears to be an ideal, almost a utopian, state. What is the 
present state of things ? Does moral conduct or virtuous activity 
now appear pleasant to all persons in all cases ? Does pain now 
accompany all cases of immoral conduct ? Surely not. The truth 
‘of this remark is admitted by Leslie Stephen. He says, “When 
we say to a man, ‘This is right,* we cannot also say invariably 
and unhesitatingly, ‘This will be for your happiness.*...By acting 
rightly, I admit, even the viituous will sometimes be making a 
sacrifice, and I do not deny it to be a real sacrifice ; I only deny 
that such a statement will be conclusive for the virtuous man. 
His own happiness is not* his sole ultimate aim’* {Science of 
• Ethics), See also another passage from his* book quoted in p. 191 
of tliis book. 

Let us now consider tlie Spencerian account of duty or obli¬ 
gation. 

• This has been already explained and examined (see Oh. XII, 
pp. 185, 186 and ja9 ; also Oh. XVI, Note on Spencer's theory, 
p. 230). It has been pointed out there that Spencer bases his 
account of obligation on that previously given by Bain. According 
^fco Dr. Bain, consciousness of duty or obligation is due to political 
and social enforcement. Spencer substantially accepts \hi& view, 
but, as an evolutionist, he modifies it by his doctrine of heredity, 
•^hus,* according to him, the consciousness of duty or obligation 
involves an element of coercion or compulsion. It originates, he 
says, “from the experience of those several forms of restraint that 
have established themselves in the course of civilisation—the 
political, social and religious restraints." {Data of Ethics) The 
feeling of coercion, associated with political, social and religious 
restraintSi has been transformed into a moral restraining 
motive in the course of ages. We see, then, that Spencer 
explains the sense of obligation by the laws of association 
and heredity. * “This sense of obligatiom,*' he says, “is 
transitory and will diminish as fast as moralisatipn increases." 
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This view is very admirably summed up by P^Arey mtbe 
following words : 

*'The sense of obligation, the recognition of the necessity of 
good conduct, is merely a feeling accidentally attached to morality. 
When a man feels the awfulness of sin, or does his duty because 
to leave the duty undone would be to incur the penalty of self- 
condemnation, he is the victim of the tyrants and priests who 
oppressed his ancestors. His ancestors trembled at the thought 
of the punishments which would he inflicted upon them if they 
transgressed the commandment. He trembles, because the old 
association between transgression and fear is ingrained in his 
mental constitution. Duty is the ghost of primeval compulsion. 
'As moralisation increases’, the ghost fades out of sight, and the 
man does his duty, because he finds it is the way to get most 
life or most happiness for the community and for himself.” 
{A Short Stiidy of Ethics, pp. 259, 260.) 

The theory has been briefly criticised before. (See p. 189.) It 
will be sufficient here to state the following points :— 

(i) Political, social and religious enfofesf cannot con¬ 
stitute the final explanation of what is morally obligatory, for the 
reasons for such enforcements (in so far as these enforcements 
are rational) must ultimately rest on the unsophisticated mora' 
consciousness o^man. 

(ii) The theory affects morality seriously. If the theory were 
true, the less any man knew of it, the better it would be for his 
moral life. When a man is actuated by a sense of duty or moral 
obligation, he will perform noble deeds ; but a man who accepts 
the evolutionary account will look upon obligation as a mere 
superstition or as an illusion and will cease to be actuated by it« 
As D’Arcy rightly points out, "If the sense of,obligation is the 
result of an accidental association—a result, too, which must dis¬ 
appear with the progress of knowledge and civilisation—what is 
there to make or to justify a moral hero or martyr ? What is there 
to control hot passions when the law commands ?** What is there 
to stimulate to great endeavours when the right’course is clearly 
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fidan ? The man who ia so eimple and nninstrqcted that he talsei 
the voioe of duty for a Pivine voice speaking through his own 
reason with an imperative which he cannot disregard without 
seU-condemnation, will do great deeds. But the man who is so 
well acquainted with ethical science that he knows the impera; 
tive to be but a far-off echo of the command of the tyrant and 
the priest, will have but little to move him to obedience in the 
face of difficulty internal or external.*’ {Ibid,, p. 260.) 


VI. Kant's view as to the relation of morality and religion. 
Postulates of Practical Reason. 

We have briefly explaiifed in Gh. II the view of Kant 

* regarding the relation of morality and religion. A few additional 
remafks are made here. 

In his 'Critique of Pure Theoretical Reason’ Kant asserts 
that metaphysical knowledge is unattainable. He says in it 
that the 'things-in-themselves’ or realities are unknown and 
unknowable. H^ie ^us far speaks like an agnostic. (See 
Epistemology in General Philosophy), But in his 'Critique 
" of Practical Reason' he maintains that 'practical reason’ 

. Supplies us with metaphysical ideas and beliefs. According to 

* • 

him, our practical or moral reason compels us to aCksume or 

postulate the existence of God, the immortality of human soul, 
*^and the freedom of human will. These are called by him 
postulates of practical or moral reason.' 

'We see, then, that, according to Kant, the existence of God 
is a postulate of moral reason. Our moral consciousness 
^ demands that there should be perfect coincidence between virtue 
’ and happiness, and between vice and pain. In other words, our 
.moral reason*or conscience gives us the intuitive conviction 
that virtue should lead to happiness and vice to pain. But it 

ft 

is a faot of e^^rience that the coincidence between virtue and 
happiness, and that between vice and pain, are not always mat 
with in this life. We do not find in this world that the virtuous 


a 
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are necessarily happy. On the contrary, we often find that the 
righteous suffer and the wicked prosper. Hence we are con¬ 
strained to postulate and believe that there is a Suprefne Being 
—a moral governor of the world—who will ultimately reward 
the virtuous with happiness and punish the vicious with misery.* 
Now, this belief is the essence of religion. Hence, according 
to Kant, religion springs from morality, and Ethics is the ground, 
basis or foundation of Theology. (See Ch. II). 


VII. Voluntary action. 

{Supplementary Notes), 

(a) Besolutton as a factor of vdluntary action. Meaning of 
the term Besolution, 

We have exhibited in Ch. IV the different elements or 
factors involved in a voluntary action. It has been pointed out 
in that chapter that, in a complex voluntary act, the state of 
deliberation is followed by choice, selection or decision aiid 
resolution. A distinction is often drawn between choice or 
decision and resolution. Besolution means the mental deter¬ 
mination to do afterwards what has already been decided—to - 
follow in future a course of action already chosen or selected. I« 
isi in fact, the determined attitude of mind to adhere to a decision 

I 

until it is acted upon or carried out. A decision may instantly 
pass into action, thus affording no scope for resolution. Bu^' 
as is well known, the realisation of a chosen end may not take 
place immediately. In such a case, the agent has,to form a 

* For a full account of the postulates of practical reason, see History 
of Philosophy. See also Kant’s 'Critique of Practical Beason.’ It may be 
added here that Kant bases his belief in free wil\ .solely on moral 
grounds. 'Thou oughtest implies thou canatJ "The moral law, in its 
very nature, demands the actuality of freedom. It calls upon me to 
will and to act unconditionally, without regard to apy considerations 
save the moral *ougM’; and it has no meaning unless, what I ought to 
do, I can do”, {Rogers' History of Philosophy, pp. 484, 488), 
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^resolution' or 'determination' to stick to his decision, so that 
he may not be diverted from it by a contrary desire.* 

We see, then, that resolution is necessary where the carrying 
out of the action decided upon is postponed through the nature 
of the circumstances. It enters into every voluntary action 
which involves a prolonged activity, that is, a series of move¬ 
ments. It presupposes ‘firmness’ or ‘strength of mind.' It involves 
an exercise of what is called ‘self-control*. It may be of various 
degrees of strength. A man who has to perform his duties in 

• the. face of strong temptations or in the midst of dangers and 
difficulties or in spite of sarcasms and criticisms, must have an 

» exceptional power of resolution or determination. Eesoluteness 
or firmness of will, though a noble quality, may take ah ex¬ 
aggerated and hurtful form. • It may degenerate into what is 

• called ‘obstinacy* or ‘self-will.* There are some persons who do 

not reconsider their decisions under any circumstance and who 
reject all counsels and suggestions coming from others. Such 
obstinacy or rigidity of resolution is to be condemned as 
irrational. As Prof. Sully remarks, “The wise man combines 
firmness in ' principles with a certain modifiability in 

particular decisions.** [Outlines of Psychology, p. 427). 

[b) Self-control. 

A few words may be said in this connection about what is 
known as ‘self-control,* The details belong to Psychology. 

! By the tgrm ‘self-control* we mean ‘self-regulation*, ‘self¬ 
-command*, ‘control exercised over one*s self*. It implies the 
agent*s control over his mental states and processes—his regu- 

* As eScamples of resolution, we may mention the following oases: 
A gentleman may decide in the morning to pay a visit in the afternoon. 
A student may resolve to-day to prepare thoroughly for an examination, 
and to appear it. Dr. Bain thus explains the nature of resolution : 

.**When the aofion suggested by a motive or a concurrence of motives 
cannot immediately commence, the intervening attitude is called 
Besolution.** **The state thus denominated is not a state of absolute* 
quiescenoe or indifference. There is an activity engendered at once, the 
preliminary to the proper action ; an attitude of waiting and watching 
the time and circumstances for commencing the course decreed." 
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lation of his own feelings, thoughts and actions. Self-Kjonirol 
has both a postttve or sUmulative and a negative or inkibiteerg 
aspect. The first is illustrated when a man does a difficult action, 
for example, leaps out of his warm bed on a cold wintry night at 
the call of duty. The second is illustrated when an agent 
res/tratns or checks an impulse to act or decides not to do a thing 
for some reason or other, e. g., when he declines a tempting 
invitation. 

We see, then, that self-control may be exercised or manifested 
either in the positive form of persistence and performance, or 
in the negative form of desistence. An agent may persist in 
a difficult course—he may perform a difficult task—he may 
undertake what is unattractive or disagreeable. In such cases 
what is called 'positive self-control’ is manifested. Again, a 
. person may desist from an attractive course—he may refrain 
from what is tempting or agreeable. This illustrates the 
negative form of self-control. 

Further, self-control has three phases, viz,, control of feelings, 
control of thoughts and control of aotttOMi^All the three 
functions or faculties may be regulated or controlled, and thus 
self-control assumes the three forms }ust mentioned. Each of 
them may be positive or negative. In other words, control of 

I 

thought, or of fueling, or of action may be illustrated either in 
the positive or in the negative form, as described above!*' Let 

I • 

us briefly consider them one by one. 

(i) Control of thought. Thought can be controlled through 
the control, regulation or direction of attention. We may direct 
our attention to a particular idea, thus making it sufficiently 
distinct, vivid and intense. Again, we may withdraw our 

$ 

attention from an idea, and then it will gro^ faint and less 
powerful. Indeed, by a due regulation of the process of attention. 


^ Oar thoughts, feelings as well as activities may Jbe either stimu¬ 
lated or repressed, e., either promoted or inhibited. Henoe self* 
control has positive as well as negative aspects. 
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Ve mfty hope to control and carry on effectively the different 
ptoeeeses of thongbt.* 

(ii) Control of feelings or motions. These can be oontrollAd 
indirectly through the medium of muscular and intellectual 
control. We know that emotions are conditioned partly bjr 
bodily movements and partly by ideas. Hence they may be 
controlled partly through the control of bodily movements ox 
the muscles involved and partly through the due regulation of 
the constituent ideas. If the outward expression or movement be 

* allayed, arrested or suppressed, the corresponding feeling, too, 
if moderate, may be allayed, weakened or extinguished, i* Again, 

* feelings can be controlled through the control of the connected 
ideas. If, for instance, we divert our attention to something 
else, the connected feeling will be greatly weakened or entirely 
suppressed. 

(ill) Control of action. Actions may be controlled partly 
through the control of the inner springs and partly through the 
control of the muscles engaged. Control of outward action 
n/ainly supposes the control of the inward states and processes 
out of which tlie outward action springs or arises. 

The three forms of self-control, just indicated above, are 
intimately related to one another. As is well known, there is a 
two-fold relation subsisting among the three fundamental factors, 
elements or faculties of human mind, viz., (i) the relatioil of inter¬ 
dependence or mutual implication and (ii) that of antagonism or 

'Opposition. Now, in so far as these elements are inter-dependent, 


* If a 9 tadeDt, for the sake of knowledge, deliberately eonoentrates 
his attention on a particular subject to the disregard of other and 
attractive matters, he exercises what is called thought-control (positive 
and negative). 

It should be remembered that positive control of thought is impos¬ 
sible without ij||8 negative control. Similarly, the negative control 
•of thought requires its positive control. When we try to fix our mind on 
a certain relevant idea, we have to shut out or exclude irrelevant ideas. 

t *‘When, however, a feeling is very strong or intense, suppression 
of the outward .expression is scarcely of any avail j it may even work 
in the opposite direction; instead of weakening dr quenching the fed'?' 
ing« it may intensify it.'' (Frol A. 0. Mitra, ElemenU of !P$y6halo0y)e. 
See the criticism of Lange-James theory of emotion in Psychology. 
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the control of one naturally effects or helps the control of the 
rest; in other words, the stimulation or repression of the one 
helps resp'ectively the stimulation or repression of the others. 
Again, in so far as they are mutually opposed, the promotion or 
Inhibition of the one helps respectively the inhibition or 
promotion of the rest. 

It may be stated in this connection that the power of self* 
control is gradually developed with the development of reason 
during the life-time of an individual. The development of the 
powers of deliberation, intelligent choice and resolution lead to 
the exercise of self-control. The control of impulses etc., presup¬ 
poses the growth and knowledge of certain rational principles of * 
conduct for the sake of, or in conformity to, which they are 
controlled. A person, for instance, may think it proper to 
restrain his sensual propensity for the sake of some principle, 
say, the preservation of health. Self-control reaches its culminat¬ 
ing point when the agent renounces the pleasures of life for the 
sake of a high ideal. 

We have given above a geneial psychologicalRecount of the 
nature of self-control. It should be carefully borne in mind that 
self-control is of immense importance from the ethical stand¬ 
point. It is essential to the purity of our moral life. It is one 

of the condition^ and marks of moral progress. The moral cha- 
« 

racter of a person cannot be improved or adequately developed 
without a proper regulation of his thoughts, feeliqgs and desires. 
Self-realisation or a harmonious development of human natur^’ 
involves self-control, both in its positive and negative forms. 
(See Ch. VIII, p. 113 ; Ch. XIV, pp. 201 and 202 Oh. XV ; 
Ch. XXIII and Ch. XXIV). No man is great and good that 
does not practise self-control. * 

^ It should be borne in mind that the power of self-control grows by 
exercise. Self-control implies a dual self—the higher and the lower— 
the Ugher seeking to control the lower. (See EudeBmonism.) 

f As Prof. Mitra points out, **8elf-control, to be effective, should be 
comprehensive, covering our intellectual, emotional and volitional ten¬ 
dencies. We should forbid our thoughts to travel in unholy regions, 
prevent our feehngs from being directed towards unworthy objects, and 
restrain our desires for evil things." {Elements of Morals.) 
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Vm. Non-voluntary movements. 

We have given before a brief account of the principal classes 
of non-voluntary actions. (See Ch. IV). We now proceed to 
consider them farther and to illustrate them with concrete 
examples. 

(a) Spontaneous or random actions. 

These actions are the outcome of energy stored in the system. 
As pointed out in p. 41, they are really the results of spontaneous 
outflow of energy from nerve-centres. Hence they are called 
spontaneous actions. Their characteristics are indicated below:— 
, {t) They are prompted or excited, not by any stimulation from 
without, but wholly by the energy accumulated within. In this 
they are marked off from ?eflex movements, {it) “They are 
•adapted to results beneficial to the system The beneficial results 
include not merely the relief and pleasure of exercise, but also 
the healthy development of the nerves and muscles. It is by 
these at first random movements, that the infant gradually 
acquires the use of its muscles and limbs, and that the way is 
preparedi notj^nly the more complex movements of instinct, 
but also for voluntary movement proper’*. (Stephen), (t/t) They 
are non-voluntary in character, for, though they are adapted to 
beneficial results, as said above, the adaptations are wholly 
unintentional. These acts are not x)recoded by ideas^either of 
the. rao^Jements or of the beneficial results thereof.*^ 

__ 

• 

« The question may be asked : are spontaneous actions psychically 
initiated 7 In other words, do they arise out of any prior psychical 
or conscious state ? Prof. Sully holds that they are physiologically^ 
and not psychically^ initiated. According to him, they “arise 
through what has been called the automatic excitation of the central 

substance.Their most striking characteristic is the absence of all 

psychical initiation” {Outlines^ p.879). But a careful study of these sots 
suggests that they arise out of vague feeling of uneasiness, and are 
thus psychically originated. If an attempt is made to suppress the 
spontaneous movements of a child, it begins to cry. This seems to 
indicate that the accumulation of energy within thl system gives rise to 
a feeling of uneasiness out of which the spontaneous act springs, As 
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To aim up : spontaneous morementa are the prodnots of ibo 
natural flow of energy from motor centres. The energy aeott* 
mulated within finds outlet in certain organic moyements known 
as spontaneous acts. These actions are not excited by external 
stimulation. They are not preceded by any conception either 
of the movements or of the results. The movements are 
beneficial, and serve the purpose of physical exercise. 

Illustrations of this class of activities are found in ‘some of 
the earliest movements of the infant, as stretching out the arms, 
the legs, rolling the eyes on waking while the lids are still closed, 
and BO on’ (Sully). ‘Dancing, romping, and running doe to 

exuberance of energy in the case of vigorous children’ are typical' 

■ 

instances of such movements. 

f 

(6) Beflex actions. 

I 

A reflex act consists in automatic respoilse to sensory stimu¬ 
lation, It is a simple, non-voluntary act performed promptly 
in response to a sensory stimulus. A stimulus acts on the 
organic system, causes an incoming currer^and j^hereby a shock 
of sensation, and the sensation is immediately followed by an 
outgoing current and a movement. The stimulus may be an 
external object (in the sense of an extra-organic object, i. e., 
something outride the body), as in the case of withdrawing the 

f 

hand at the touch of something very hot or cold ; or i^ may be 

* 

some organic disturbance, some sudden change iaa the organism 
itself, as in the case of sneezing, coughing, &c. 


Dr. Stephen remarks,‘Tn young creatures especially, and to some extent 
in all, energy accumulates of itself in the motor centres, and, as long as 
it is unused and repressed, gives rise to a feeling of uneasiness | and*' 
this feeling resulting from the accumulation of repressed energy, operates 
as an impulse to discharge in the form of out-going nerve-currents and 
movements. These movements give both the satisfaction of relief i^om 
painful repression and the positive pleasure of musclar exercise, and 
these feelings lurthef^ stimulate and prolong the movements for a time,*^ 
{Analytical Pcyeholoyy^ 8rd edition, p. 496.) 
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It is dear from the above that, in the case of every reflex 

action, there must be (t) a sensory stimulus, (tt) a sensation, and 

(m) a motor reaction, or a reaction in the shape of bodily 

movement. “Here there are two nerve currents ; the sensory and 

the motor, the former conditioning the latter. In spontaneous 

movement there is the motor current alone, due to the release 

of energy from the centres.” 

• 

We have given above some examples of reflex movements. 
Some other instances may be cited here, such as, starting at a 
sound, turning aside the face abruptly from a dazzling light, 
^ closing the eyedids when something suddenly approaches, or is 
brought very near, the eyes. 

We proceed now to consider briefly the main characteristics 
•of reflex action, (i) A reflex act is marked by simplicity. It 
consists in a single movement or a short series of movements. It 
is thus very simple, as compared with an instinctive act or a 
voluntary one. {ii) It is evoked or prompted by a sensory 
stimulus, {ill) It is psychically initiated ov originated. It arises 
out of a prior ifsychiuAl phenomenon known as sensation. Before 
recoiling at the touch of something very hot or cold, a person 
must have a sharp sensation of pain, {iv) It is non-voluntary, un^ 
intentional or automatic in character, as it is devoid of antecedent 
purpose. It is not guided by the thought of the eud or the 
result and the means. Although the reflex act is adapted to a 
special and beiieficial result, there is no prevision of the result.*' 
As Prof. H. Stephen remarks, “Between the stimulus and the 
reaction, there is time for sensation, but not for thought’* {Analy¬ 
tical Psychology, p. 498). Hence it is said that a reflex act is 
sensori^motor, and not ideo^motor. (i;) A reflex act is uniform or 
mechanical in character —‘‘the same motor response always occur¬ 
ring when the particular sensory stimulus recurs” (Sully). 


Qoe, a person accidentally brings his hand in contaei 
point or a hot glass, he withdraws it at once With « 
spaSMriltd without having any time for thought orontention* 
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(rt) A reflex act is marked by qmcknm ofrespmse. The eensatioii 
is at once followed by a motor reaction. 

A distinction should be drawn in this connection between 
conscious and spinal reflexes. We have explained and illustrated 
conscious reflexes in the preceding paragraphs. Conscious reflexes 
are so called, because they are attended with consciousness, 
the sensory and motor stages both giving rise to sensations more 
or less distinct. They are otherwise known as scnsori-motor or 
psychical reflexes. Spinal reflexes are purely physiological facts, 
unaccompanied by any form of consciousness. They are some¬ 
times called excito-motor, physiological or unconscious reflexes. 
As examples of spinal reflexes we may mention the action of the 
lungs in breathing, the action of the stomach in digestion, and 
the like. They are carried on by the lower organs of the nervous 
system—the spinal cord, medulla and cerebellum—without 
direct dependence on the cerebrum. 

Before concluding this subject we may add that certain 
habitual actions take on a reflex character—they become uniform 
and mechanical like reflex ones, being calledkforth^by appropriate 
circumstances. 

{c) Instinctive action. A general account of the nature of 
instinctive action has been given in Gh. IV, p. 41. An instinct is 
an untaught aptitude, beneficial to the individual and the species. 
As Prof. H. Stephen remarks, "It is the innate power and the 
tendency or inclination to perform a long and complicate series • 
of actions as means to produce a definite future result which 
is essential to the preservation either of the individual itself or 


*As Prof. Sully remarks, ^Acquired voluntary movements themselves 
tend by repetition and by the lapsing of the element of oonsoious 
pturpose to take on a reflex oharaoter. Many of our demonstrably 
acquired movements, e.g., brushing away a fly from the face, put^g 
out a hand to stop an object approaching us, offering our hand in 
xeepsnse to the invitation of another’s outstretched hand, have this 
r«fle:| os sttaaoii-motor character/* {putlineB of Feychohfyt p* 8d0b) 
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of its r«oe, pcomptsd prolbnUf by a foeUng of tmoasiiMM feMft 
wiibiii, but without any ezphoit idea or knowledge b^ocelMfidr 
of that resnltor of the means of attaining it.” (Analtfifpai 
PtVehohfftf)- 

prom the above statement it is evident that an instinotive 
aotimi is a highly oomplez impulsive aot whiob subserves a 
definite purpose, bnt which is performed without any foresight. 
It is a marvellous adjustment or adaptation of means to an 
unforeseen or unanticipated definite end. 

* Instincts are extensively met with in animal life. As pointed 
out in p. 41, instinotive tendencies are found most explicitly in 
'lower animals and are specially expressed in the activities displayed 
by them in seeking food, in defending themselves and in 
attacking enemies, in the construction of dwellings, and in making 
provisions for the young. Thus, we find that, immediately after 
their Birth, mammals suck their mothers’ breasts, and birds run 
about in search of food, sometimes as soon as they are freed from 
egg'shells ; we also see that bees construct their hives, spiders 
spin their webs, birds build their nests, beavers construct their 
dams and dwellings, with remarkable skill. They perform these 
acts apparently without any forethought in obedience to the 
instincts implanted in them by nature. 

We proceed now to indicate briefly the main^ characteristics 
of instinct. * 

• (i) An iitttinot is not only a power, but also a tendency 

OF tncUnatton, 

. (ii) Instinctive powers and tendencies are not acquired. 
They are 'mtural, innate, inborn or connate. They are thus 
•present in creatures from the very beginning of their lives. 

(lii) An instinct is usually expressed in a long and compli* 
cated series of* movements the building instinct of the 
tieayer). 

(iv) An instinctive aot arises out of a feeling of uneasiness 
doe to some organic want or need. **The want may be a want 
cd what is needful for the preservation of the ereattire itselfi as 
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in the case of the spider constructing its web, the bees their 
hive, the beaver its dam, but in many cases it is a want of 
what is needful for the preservation of its offspring and species 
after its own death." 

(v) Instinctive movements are adjusted as means to ends 
without any prevision of the ends. Such movements are admir¬ 
able, unerring adaptations of means to future and perhaps distant 
ends ; but they do not imply any previous experience or training. 
The adaptations are, therefore, non-voluntary^ non-purpostve, 
unintentional. 

(vi) The acts are thus characterised by 'biological, 
purposiveness*. Instincts are essentially necessary for the 
preservation not only of the individuals, but also of the species.* 

(d) Imitative actions. By ‘imitation’ we mean the 
copying or reproduction of the action or behaviour of ahother. 
Imitation may be either voluntary or non-voluntary. Here we 
have to deal with the non-voluntary or automatic form of 
imitation. This is found in animals, in infants, and, to some 
extent, even in adults. Thus, a parrot imitateif' the voices it 
hears ; a child imitates the movements of adults. As is well 
known, infants automatically reproduce the actions, gestures, 
looks and utterances of others. When, for instance, a child sees 

I 

others laughing, weeping, or even pretending to weep, he begins 
to laugh or weep. ' 

Imitation is an important instrument of mental development.* 
The power of imitative reproduction forms the first stage in the 
education of every individual, human and animal. The mimetic 
impulse is very strong in early years and often finds expression^ 
in play. It should be borne in mind that, though imitative 
reproduction is at first automatic and unintentional, it gradually * 
becomes more and more conscious and deliberate. Automatic 

^ The term ‘instinct’ has been taken here in a narrow or restricted 
sense. It is sometiipeB used in a very wide sense to signify any connate 
psycho-physical tendency. 
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imitatiozt is nbn-moraL Voluntary imitation is moral ( in the 
wider sense ), L e., it is an object of moral judgment*"^ 

ie) Ideo-motor action. An ideo-motor action means a non- 
voluntary movement which is induced by *motor representation’ 
or the idea of the movement without the co-operation of will and 
sometimes against the will or inclination. It is an instance of 
an idea automatically passing into action. We find this kind of 
action illustrated when a spectator witnessing rope-dancing auto¬ 
matically imitates and performs some of the balancing movements 
of the rope-dancer. Again, if a person visiting a foot-ball game 
automatically kicks the ground when a player is expected to kick 
the ball, we find another instance of such action. 

Ideo-motor movements are illustrated in two main forms :— 

(t) In some cases they are due to the working of ^fixed 
ideas' or vivid representations, as when a man leaps from a 
precipice under the influence of a strong persistent idea, t 

{%t) Some ideo-motor actions are imitative in character ; e. g., 
a spectator imitates automatically the balancing movements of a 
rope-walker. 9 The movements of the rope-dancer excite motor 
ideas in the mind of the spectator, and these ideas automatically 
pass into movements.! 

(/) Hahtt. 

. Wg have already explained briefly the nature and ethical 
significance qf habit. By the term 'habit' we mean the capacity 
and tendency resulting from frequent repetition of the same 


* Voluntiary imitation appears somewhat late in the human child. It 
is a conscious or deliberate process m which the representation of a 
movement is followed by its execution. Thusi adults imitate the 
fashion set before them. For details, see Psychology. 

t A *fixed idea’ is a persistent idea, an idea persisting and growing 
predominant iq the mind, which excludes other ideas for the time being 
and passes into action, independently of the will. 

} The term 'Ideo-motor’ has been taken in this book in its usual 
sense. Ideo-motor actions literally mean 'movements prompted by 
ideas'. If we t9.ke the expression in this literal and wide sense, then 
even voluntary acts may be called 'ideo-motor', tfor, as we know, volun¬ 
tary actions are prompted by ideas of means and ends. 
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act.* It implies the tendency to perform {as well as th^ afsHtuie 
and factrhty of performing) a certain aotion* acquired by a 
person through repetition. Thus a habit is formed by repeated 
and uniform practice. 

Habits are usually the outcome of repeated voluntary activi¬ 
ties, t When a voluntary act is repeatedly performed, a progres¬ 
sive facility is acquired in it, until, in the long run, it becomes 
quite automatic. A voluntary action requires at first the guidance 
of thought and effort of will; but if the act is repeated again and 
again, it becomes easier and easier and requires less and less 
attention and effort, and ultimately comes to be performed 
mechanically, without thought or even consciousness. In this 
way the act becomes at last a habitual act. 

As examples of habits, we maV mention the habits of 
writing, drawing, singing, dancing, dressing, riding, swimming, 
and the like. The adaptations required in them are deliberate 
or voluntary in the case of beginners, but are quite automatic 
in the case of veterans. These acts involve complicate combina¬ 
tions of movements which require at first many trials and 
prolonged effort of attention, but at last become atitomatic and 
almost unconscious. 


^ , The term ‘habit’ has been used here in a narrow sense. In this 
sense it is restriotecl to the active phase of human mind. In the widb 
sense, it means any fixed or settled tendency-^intellectual, emotional 
or volitional—acquired through repetition. As Prof, ^ully remarks,. 
‘‘In a wide sense habit includes all the results of repetition and 
practice.’’ ( Outlines of Psychology^ p. 404.) Thus, we sometimes 
speak of habits of thought and feeling. 

^ It may be pointed out in this connection that non-voluntary 
movements may also be transformed into habits. Typical habits are the 
products of rational will or voluntary activity. But some habits formed 
in early life are the results of spontaneous movements, automatic imi¬ 
tation etc., which are non-voluntary in character. As Prof. S^tephau says, 
‘^Actions at first random will, after several repetitions, broome habituaL 
Instinctive and reflex actions will become more mechanical by^aooumn- 
lation of traces. In early life many habits originate in automatic 
imitation. Children imitate the language, tones, looks, manners of those 
around them until the reproduction becomes on unconquerable habit. 
The most remarkable case of habit periiaps is the ^acquisitioii of 
langu^i-involving spontaneous, imitative, and purpodve efforts 
combined" ( Psychology^ p 611). 
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‘ ' SEIm foM^oing remarks make it dear (bat habitoat abdjDtoll 
tx0 mexHtanUsal, automaUe or non-voluntary in eharaoter,'^ tl a 
habit is firmly fixed, (be appropriate or definite movement li 
promptly and easily performed when tbe occasion arises. 
atronger a habit, the greater is tbe difficulty experieneed la 
eradicating or even modifying it. Hence habit is called *(hS 
second nature.’ i 

We have seen above (hat habitual acts are non-voluntary. 
Hut still they are objects of moral judgment (See Ch. IV, p. 43 ; 
p. 57 ; also Oh. YI, p. 77 ). It should be borne in mind that 
habit plays an important part in the formation of character. 
( See Ch. XXIII, § 1). 'Man is a bundle of habits,’ as tbe 
proverb says. It is said that a good man is he who has acquired 
certain good or virtuous habits, and a bad man is one who has 

e 

contracted evil or vicious habits. All our habits, good or bad, 
are formed by repetition. When a man, therefore, does some* 
thing wrong, he should take care not to repeat it, for then a bad 

habit is sure to take root, though he may not be clearly conscious 

• 

« Habitual ^actious are called Becondarily automatic, because, as 
already pointed out, habits are acquired^ and not original. (See p. 48, 
footnote). 

t We have given above some examples of habitual acts involving 
muscular dexterity. As already remarked, all acquired caiDacities and 
tendencies or inclinations are called habits (e.p., the habits of early rising, 
punctuality, tefiiperance). Habits may give rise to periodic wants with 
/iravings for their satisfaction (e.g , the habits of smoking, taking opium, 
drinking). Persons who have contracted such habits grow restless if the 
wants are pot satisfied in time. It may be added here that habits may be 
formed with regard to detached acts or with regard to a series of sue* 
cessive acts. The latter constitutes what is generally called ^routine’# 
**»The man of routine," as Prof. Sully remarks, '^goes through the whole 
cycle of his avocations largely under the lead of habit. The whole series 
*af his daily pursuits, the rising and dressing, breakfasting, going to the 
place of business, and so forth, tends to get welded into a single chain 
ol potions.” of P$yekology^ p. 406). In the case of a man of 

xontme, the heUts assume tbe character of apftetites, giving rise to 
periodic wants, 
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of it. When habits are firmly fixed, it is extremely difiBcult to 
uproot or modify them. If a person has somehow contracted 
an evil habit, he should try his best to check it before it becomes 
inveterate. 

' Before concluding this subject, we may point out once more 
that education aims at forming good habits and correcting bad 
ones. ( See Oh. XXI). 

IX. Bights and duties. 

The word *duty’ means what is due, i. a., what one is hoUnd 
or under an obligation to do. In other words, a duty means 
what we ought to perform as moral beings. We have duties 
towards ourselves as well as towards other persons. A right 
means what one can justly claim. Duties and rights are correla* 
tive. If it is the duty of one person to do something in relation 
to another person, then that other person has a right £o its 
performance or being done, e. g., the duties of children imply 
rights in parents, the duties of servants imply rights in masters, 
and so on. The most general moral right which a personal 
being possesses is the right of self-preservation andf' self-develop¬ 
ment. Every person as such has the moral right to preserve 
himself, to use and enjoy the fruits of his own labour, to educate 
himself and thereby to develop and perfect his nature. In short, 
he has tne right of self-realisation ( in so far as it is consistent 
with the same right in others ), and it is the duty of otliers to 
see that their actions do not hinder his self-realisation. 

We see, then, that duties and rights imply each other. A duty 
in one corresponds to a right in another. “What one has a right 
to claim, it will be the duty of others to do." Every person has 
duties to perform in relation to others, and he has a right to 
expect and demand that others will perform their^duties towards 
him. Every person has a moral right to claim lhat he shall 
be treated as a person, i. e., as a being who exists in some 
measure for himself with an end or good of his own, and not 
merely as a means ^jowards the ends of others, and it is his duty 
to remember that those others are likewise persons and ends 
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in themselves, with rights of their own^ and to treat them as 
such, and not merely as passive instruments for promoting his 
own pleasure, welfare or good.* How, then, do such reciprocal 
^ rights and duties arise ? A little reflection is sufficient to show 
that they arise from the nature of human personality and the 
organic nature of society—the relations of personal beings to one 
another as members of the social organism. The members of a 
society 2 j:e persons^ ue,, self-conscious and self-controlled realities 
having relatively independent existences of their own. They 
*thus' exist for themselves or are ends in themselves and have 
accordingly certain fundamental rtghts. At the same time, they 
*are finite beings and exist as members, factors or organs of .the 
organic whole called society. They exist, therefore, not wholly 
and solely for themselves, but also for the sake of others or as 
means towards the ends of others and the whole, and have 
accordingly duties. Indeed, human society is a system of rela¬ 
tions consisting of such relations as those of husband and wife, 
parent and child, teacher and pupil, master and servant, ruler 
and subject, physician and patient, lawyer and client, buyer and 
seller ; and tlie various rights and duties of men arise out of 
such relations. 

To sum up : The relations of persons in society give rise to 
moral rights and duties. Bights and duties aj|;e reciprocal or 
correlative. They imply each other. Our duties or obligations 
imply other persons’ rights, and our rights imply other persons’ 
obligations or duties. Thus we see that two parties are 
concerned in moral obligation, viz., the party that is obliged or 
bound to perform a duty and the party that has a right to 
demand its performance. The duties of servants, for instance, 
imply rights in masters, and the duties of masters imply rights 
•of servants. » 


* Hence the essence of moral law may be stated thus 

1. a person, and respect others as persons.’^ (Hegel). 

2. ‘*Aot so as to treat humanity, whether in your own person or in 
that of others, always as an end and never merely as a means.*’ (Kant)* 
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Z. Forms of Moral Quality. 

(a) Fomial and material ij^tneaa or goodness. 

A distinction is sometimes drawn between formal and 
material goodness. An act is said to be formally good or rights 
if it springs out of a good, virtuous or noble motive ; while an 
act, although not the outcome, expression or consequence of A 
good motive, is regarded as materially good or nght, if it leads 
to good, felicific or beneficial results. In other words, if an act 
is the outcome of a good motive, it is taken to be formally right; 
if it is beneficial in its results, effects or consequences—if it is 
conducive to the good, well-being or welfare of others, it is 
looked upon as materially good (though it may not be the 
outcome of a virtuous motive ). 

We see, then, that the formal goodness or rightness of an' 
act is determined by its mental antecedent—by its inner spring 
or motive, while its material rightness is dependent upon its 
actual outward results. 

The above distinction was originally drawn by the schoolnfCn 
or scholastic philosophers of the middle ages.' According to 
them, formal goodness is connected with the mental stage of an 
act—with desire and motive , while material goodness, with 
the actual resjilt or effect. They bold that an act may be 
materially good, though not formally ; or it may be formally 
right, but not materially so. ^ 

CntiCism. But the above view is open to a grave objection* 
The scholastic distinction between formal and material 
goodness is untenable from the ethical point of view. What 
is called ‘material goodness’ is no moral excellence at all—it is^ 
really outside the scope of moral judgment* There is no moral 
quality in a voluntary action per se or its consequence, apart 

* As Hutcheson remarks, **An action is materially good, when, in 
faeA it tends to the interest of the system, so far as we can judge of its 
tendency, or to the good of some part consistent with’the system, what- ^ 
eVjtr were the affections of the agent An action is formally good when 
n flowed from good affection in a just proportion'*. 
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it<m the Agent’s entire eomploc ielMitton (vhioh inolndeelbht 

motiTe ). The real seat ef moral Quality ie the internal aspe^ 

or oiental stage of a voluntary act, and not the stage of external 

o(mseQuences. However beneficial the results or effects of 

an act may be, it can never be pronounced as morally good or 

right unless the motive ( and, in fact, the whole intention ) be 

good. ( Vtde Ch. VI, § 2 ). 

• 

(b) Subjective and objective rightness. 

A similar distinction between subjective and obj^ttv^ 
rightness has been drawn by Dr. Sidgwick and some other 
modern writers. What is called 'bubjective rightness* is 
determined by an agent's personal view, opinion or convic¬ 
tion ; while the objective rightness of an act is determined by 
the actual beneficial results, effects or consequences brought 
about by it. As Dr. Sidgwick remarks, ‘‘Conduct may be 
objectively wrong, though subjectively right ; and we continually 
judge conduct to be objectively wrong because it tends to cause 
pain and loss of happiness to others—apart from any effect on 
the Bubjectivef rightness of the volitions". (Methods of Dthics, 
6th edition, pp. 394, 395). Similarly, Prof. Mackenzie 
observes, “The subjectively right is generally understood to 
mean what appears right to the individual who is acting , while 
the objectively right means that which actually does tend to 
reedize^the good". ( Manual of Ethics, sixth edition, p. 228 ). 
Elsewhere he1*emarks, “An action maybe said to be subjectively 
■right when it is right according to the best judgment that a 
particular individual is capable of forming at any given time"- 
( Ibtd^t p. 233). 

It is clear from the above that an action is regarded as 
objectively right, if it is productive of good, beneficial or felicifio 
results. • 

CrttuHsm. 

A little refimtion ia safficient to convinee ns that the dietiao'^ 
ti<m between subjective and objective tightfless is highly objec-* 
tionsUe fcom the morsl standpoint, The so-^safied 'objeetivA 
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rightness or goodness’ of an action ( apart from its 'subjective 
rightness’) is no moral quality at all. The stage of consequence 
taken by itself is devoid of moral significance. The real object 
of moral judgment is the agent’s intention, and not the external 
consequences, results or effects of his action. It is not enough 
that a good or beneficial result is actually produced by an 
action ; it is necessary to enquire whether that good result was 
anticipated and intended, before we can judge the action as 
right or praiseworthy +. 


The foregoing remarks make it clear that the expression 
‘objective rightness’ is not a happy one. We may go so far as 
to say that both the expressions ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’ 
rightness (or subjective and objective morality) are inappropriate 
and misleading. They may give 'rise to much confusion of 
thought. Let us first consider the expression ‘subjective morality ' 
or rightness’. It is easy to see that moral rightness is never 
wholly subjective. It is never a matter of mere arbitrary 
subjective opinion or belief. There is an ‘objective’, ‘universal’ 
and ‘immutable’ element in morality. Take, again, the 
expression ‘objective morality’. The so-calltd ‘objective 
morality* of an act is meaningless apart from the ‘subjective*. 
In fact, morality may be said to be essentially subjective in the 
sense that it is intelligible only by reference to the subjective 
states and processes of a rational mind. The moral character of a 
voluntary action is determined, not by the external consequences 
thereof, but by the desire, deliberation and decision of the 
agent—by his motive and intention. Taken apart from mental* 
antecedents, human actions with their consequences would be as 
devoid of moral significance as the effects produced by physical 
causation or the impulsive activities of lower animals. ' 


This is virtually admitted by Dr. Sidgwick when he remarks • 
that the “moral sense of mankind regards the subjective rightness of an 
action as more important than the objective*' ( Ibid,y p. 208 )• 

tf 

f As Prof, Maokhnzie remarks, “We do not judge an act by its 
resuUf but by the purpose of the agent.” p. 106). 



. $)AN OBXiiaATIOK BE TRANBCENBEB ? Ixix 

To mm 'tap : The distinction between ^subjective^ and 
'objective* rightness (as drawn by Dr. Sidgwick) is not tenable 
from the strictly ethical point of view. The so-called 'objective 
rightness’ is no moral excellence ; it is outside the moral sphere* 
Indeed, the expression 'objective morality’ is a misnomer..’^ 
Morality is subjective as well as objective. Morality is sub¬ 
jective ; for apart from mental determinations, morality loses its 
import or significance. But it is not wholly subjective. It is, 
not a matter of mere subjective opinion or belief—not an 
arbitrary creation of human mind. It involves an objective and 
universal element. Every moral law is affirmed to be an 
objective and universal truth, i, e., a truth which is regarded as 
valid for all similar persons in similar circumstances. Moral 
distinctions are necesmry and immutable. I 


XI. Can obligation be transcended ? 

We proceed now to discuss another question that has been 
the subject of much controversy : Can obligation be transcend¬ 
ed ? The question is often put in the following ways : Can 

_ /• ____ _ _ _ _ 

It may be pointed out in this connection that the expression 
'objective rightness or morality’ is sometimes used to signify 'the moral 
order of Nature’—'Providential regulation of events according to the 
principles of wisdom, justice and benevolence”.—The fitness of things 
. and events as determined by the Ethical Principle or Moral power at 
jivork in Nature.’ 

t Prof. V ackenzie raises here another question : Are all actions 
objectively*right ? In reply to this he remarks that, if a thoroughly 
. optimistic view of the world be taken, it must be held that all things 
Jwork for good’, and it may be contended that this implies that every 
action is objectively right. But he points out that, as moral beings, 
,we cannot .adoplb this stand-point. "The objectively right, from our 
point of view, must be taken to mean what leads to good, so far as 

human knowledge enables us to judge.From the ethical point of 

vieWf it seems best to interpret the objectively rigl^ as meaning what on 
the whole leads to more good than evil, so far as the, best available 
human knowledge at the time enables us to determine,” {Ibid., p. 
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we rise above duty ? Is it possible for e persott to do ipore 
than his duty ? Is it i>08sible to do something which is not 
enjoined as a duty, and yet is meritorious ? 

Now, the term 'duty' is sometimes used popularly in a 
narrower sense to mean simply what is legally binding or obli* 
gatory upon an individual, and an individual is said to do mote 
than his duty if he does more than what he is legally bound to do. 
We know that contractual and legal relations give rise to certain 
definite duties, enforceable by external authority (called deter¬ 
minate or perfect obligations or duties), and they are popularly 
sometimes called ‘duties' (in the narrower sense). (See Ch. XYII, 

§ S, * also the next section in Appendix B.) If an individual 
performs any right act which he is morally bound to perform, 
but not legally, then he is supposed to do more than his duty. , 
A clerk who works extra hours for the good of his employer, 
a debtor who pays off a debt barred by limitation, are said to 
do more than their respective duties. In Ethics, however, the 
word ‘duty* is taken in a wider and higher sense to signify everv 
right act which we ought to perform, whether determinate dr 
indeterminate, whether legally obligatory or not. He^ice, from 
the strictly moral or ethical point of view, an individualw can 

never be said to do more than his duty. 

• 

We conclude*, then, that obligation cannot be transcended. 
An agent may transcend ‘a legal or contractual obligatidn'. In 
other words, it is possible for him to transcend the limit of 
what is called an artificial or determinate obligation and to do^ 
more than his duty (in the popular restricted sense).’ * But he 
can never transcend moral obligation. Every normally consti- 
tuted adult is under a moral obligation to do what is good or * 
right under a particular set of circumstances to the best of * 
his ability and judgment. The range of ‘the good’ is not wider 

• t 


* Artificial, speqjal or determinate obligations arise from the 
soffihdi Isgal or oontraotnal relations of men. For a fall oritioal aeeOWt 
0tf3iese,«ee § XII, ‘Distmctions among dnties,* 
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mage ol doty. ‘The good' and 'the obligatoty* are eo- 
^S^BSaive. A thing is obligatory, becanse it is morally good, * ‘ 

It may be stated in this oonneotion that, aocording to Herbert 
Spenoer, obligation ^ill, in future, be transcended in another sense. 
He holds that, with the moralisation of the race, the sense of 
obligation which is essentially coercive will diminish and will 
ultimately disappear. This view has been fully discussed before. 
See Gh. XII, pp. 177, 178; also pp. 185, 186, 189; alw* 
Appendix B, ‘Moral theory of the Evolutionists’. It will be 
sufficient to state here once more that, in Spencer’s opinion, the 
sense of duty or obligation involves an element of coercion or 
compulsion. The feeling of coercion, associated with social, 
political and religious restrajnts, has been transformed, according 
to him, into a moral restraining motive (called the sense of dnty 
or obligation) in the course of ages. “This sense of duty or 
obligation is transitory and will diminish as fast as moralisa* 
tion increases. Persistence in performing a duty ends in 
making it a pleasure , and this amounts to the admission that, 
while at first the motive contains an element of coercion, at 
last thi^lement of coercion dies out, and the act is performed 
witMSut any consciousness of being obhged to perform it”. 


A I! a debtor, finding his creditor hard pressed for monef, pays his 
dues before time of payment^ then he transcends a legal or oontrae* 
tual obligation, for he does more than what is required of him by the 
contract* But though popularly he is supposed to do *more than his 
d^y*, he really doee perform what is deemed a duty from the moral 
stanc^oinli. As we have already said, the word *duty’ m Moral Philosophy 
means every right act which should be performed, whether legally 
obligatory or not. Referring to this instance (cited by Dr* Martineau), 
Prof Mitra remarhs, **Todo less in such a case, by straining his rights ae 
defined the Contract, would be, from the moral point of view, a hreaeh 
of duty^ whatever its aspect might be from the legal or social standpoint* 
In the partionlar case, duty is to be determined, not simply by reference 
to the terms of «oontraot, but also by reference to the claims of hene^ 
vdenoe* And these evidently require an early payment to meet 
sirants of the creditor.” {EUmenU of Morah)^ 
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*‘With complete adaptation to the social state, that element 
in the moral consciousness which is expressed by the word 
obligation will disappear." 

Thus, according to Spencer, with the complete moralisation 
of the race, with the perfect conciliation of the interests of the 
individual with those of society, laws will become superfluous 
and obligation meaningless, and men will then do from pure 
love and with delight what is beneficial to society. In short, 
the sense of obligation is destined to disappear ultimately. 

But, as we have seen before, this theory is based on a wrong 
view as to the nature and origin of obligation. The sense of 
duty or moral obligation does not involve an element of 
coercion or compulsion, and it cannot disappear. With the 
gradual moralisation of the race, there arises a deeper sense 
of duty. (See p. 189). 


XII. Distinctions among duties. 

Much has already been written in this book or the subject 
of duty.* (See Ch. XVI & Oh, XXII). We proceed here td^l^?dicate 
the main distinctions that have been drawn among duties. 

{a) Perfect or determinate and Impel feet oi i ndetei minate duties. 

I 

These ^have been briefly explained and illustrated in Ch. 
XVII, § 3. Perfect or determinate duties are those obligations, 
that are enforceable by external authority, while* imperfect or 
indeterminate duties are those that are not enforceable. We 
know that contractual and legal relations give rise to certain 
duties which are capable of being enforced by society or, the 
state ; these are known as detei minate or perfect duties. Again, 
there are many duties or obligations which are beyond the range 
of external regulation and are thus incapable of being enforced. 
These are called indeterminate or imperfect duties. Thus, the 
payment of a debt (if not barred by limitation), the maintenance 

* For the conditions of duty and responsibility and for the distinction 
between duty and obedience, see Appendix A, pp. xi, xii. 
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oC imUio peace and order, respeoting the life and M 

another, are taken to be inetaaoee of perfect or detenpinale 
dntiea, as their perftp'mance can be legall:^ enforced by tneuu pt 
penalties. But reracity, charity, gratitude &o. are imperfeot tat 
indeterminate duties, for they cannot be enforced or tendered^ 
obligatory by the state. 


(b) Definite and indefinite duties. 

Definite duties or obligations are so called, because they are 
‘definite* or precise in their nature and extent, while indeflnita 
duties (as the very name implies) are not definite or precise, but 
are vague, in these respects. All duties originating from legal and 
contractual relations are definite in character and extent, while 
those which are based mtirely upon the ‘inner verdict el 
conscience', i. e., which are enjoined simply by our ouiial 
nature, are said to be indefinite. Thus, the payment of 
a debt is a definite duty, because it is ‘definite’ both in respect of 
amount and person. The debtor has exact knowledge of the 
nature, extent and limit of his duty towards the creditor* 
Similarl^/tbb duty of a servant towards his master is a definite 
duty^OT it is created by a contract or mutual understanding, and 
|the servant knows precisely what kind of duty and howmuohofit 
he is bound to do at the bidding of his master. But charity ie 
an indefinite duty, for it rests simply on moral consoioosnesa and 
is*not1restrioted to any definite measure or person. 

. (c) Natural and artijUsial duties. 

Natural duties are those that are enjoined by the moral 
natui;e of man. They arise from the natural moral constitution, 
and hence they are called natural duties. Thus the duties of 
parents and children are natural. Arti^ficial duties arise from 
the legal and^cibntraotual relations of men. In other words, they 
are created by, or are based on, mere contract, mutual un> 
derstanding or agreement Hence they are called artificial. Thl)% 
the duty of the debtor towards the creditor is an artificial doty. 
Similarly, the duties of master and servant, landlord and tgnat^ 
lawyer and client, vendor and yendee, are artifioialt , ^' 
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(d) Common and special duties. 

Common or universal duties are always binding upon all 
. persons alike, while special or specific duties are relative to 
special situations and relations ; in other words, they arise out of 
definite situations or relations, and are thus binding only on 
some persons. Thus, benevolence, justice, veracity are common 
duties, as they are equally obligatory on all, while the duties of 
'master and servant, debtor and creditor, teacher and pupil, 
physician and patient, lawyer and client, buyer and seller, are 
regarded as special or specific duties. 

Ontictsm. A little reflection is sufficient to convince us that 
the above distinctions are untenable in Ethics, as they are really 
‘extra-moral'. Let us first consider the distinction between 

r 

perfect and imperfect duties or obligations. We have seen that 
duties enforceable by external authority are called ‘perfect’, while 
those not so enforceable are termed ‘imperfect’. But external 
authority is not the real ground of moral obligation. Why, then, 
should we say that an obligation or duty is ‘imperfect’, simply 
because it is not enforceable by external authority ? What ik 
enjoined by our moral nature is binding or obligat^^fy upon 
us, whether it is legally enforceable or not. The question 
whether a particular form of conduct is enforceable or not 
by • penalty is immaterial in the moral sphere ( See Ch. X ). 
If an act‘is morally ‘obligatory’, it cannot be morally ‘imper¬ 
fect’. From the strictly moral standpoint, it may be said 
that all duties are ‘perfect’—they are perfectly obligatory or 
binding upon all alike, when there are occasions for thenj*. ' 
‘Duty for duty’s sake’, it should be remembered, is the true rule 
of life. The distinction between perfect and imperfect •obli¬ 
gation is a legal or jurtdtc distinction—it is evidently ‘due 
to a confusion of the prot^inces of Ethics and Juri^nrudence.* 

*1* It is apparent from the above accounts that definite duties arc 
artificial ohUgations^Skiid they are at the same time more or less special. 

It is also easy to that indefinite duties are ncttural^ and also 
common or universal. Natural duties may be called intrinsic daties^ 
Suni ^rtifipii^l duties ma^ be called epftrinsig, 



DISTIKCTIOKS AMONG DUTIES. 

Let na now briefly examine the distinction drawn betweei 
'definite* and 'indefinite' duties. From the ethical point of yiew 
all duties are, in a sense, 'definite', as they require the perform* 
ances of definite or specific acts on definite occasions. 

^ Further, the so*called 'artificial’ duties are also natural^ for, 
as moral obligations, they are ultimately based on the natural 
moral consciousness of man. All moral duties rest on the^ 
demands of our moral nature. Any external or artificial 
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obligation that is inconsistent with our natural moral sense 
cannot be looked upon as a moral duty. 

Finally, all moral obligations or duties are common and special 
at the same time. They are common in the sense that they 
arise from the common moral nature of man ; and they are 
special, because they are relative to definite circumstances'—to 
the special situations and relations of men. (See Ap. A, p. xii). 

•We conclude, then, that, from the ethical point of view, all 
duties are perfect, definite, natural, common and special. 
They are all sacred and equally obligatory or binding 
,on men. 

Xnj^'Obligatory and Optional Morality. 

^t may be pointed out in this connection that Dr. Bain 
d);aws a distinction between *obIigatory morality* and 'optional 
.morality’, corresponding to the distinction between perfect and 
imperfect obligations (otherwise called determinate and indeter* 
f minate duties). By 'obligatory morality’ he means 'compulsory 
morality’, enforceable by external authority. By optional 
^orality’ he means purely voluntary virtuous conduct—moral 
conduct which is not enforceable^ obligatory or legally binding. 

We see, then, that enforcement by means of penalty or 
punishment is the source of so-called 'obligatory morality’ which 
includes, according to Bain, "all obligations or duties strictly 
so callfed.”* ‘Optional morality’ (as the very name implies) is 
dependent on one’s free will or volition—it indicates moral 
conduct left to one’s option or choice. It thus includes 'virtuous 
actions which are purely voluntary’. !E\ilfilment of contraotSp 
forbearance from specified injuries, may be taken as illustrations 
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of the former; while payment of debts barred by limitation, 
sni^rt of old, invalid parents, veracity, ‘pare virtue, beneficence 
or benevolence’ may be cited as instances of the latter. By 
* pore virtue, beneficence or benevolence Dr. Bain means “all 
actions for the benefit of others, without stipulation, and 
without reward: relief of distress, promotion of the good of 
individuals or of society at large”. Beferring to benevolence he 
remarks, “Although morality inculcates benevolence, this is not 
a law proper, it is not obligatory, authoritative, or binding; 
it is purely voluntary, and is termed merit, virtuous and noble 
condoot”. {Moral Science, p. 436). He farther observes, “The 
act of the good Samaritan, the rescue of a ship’s crew from 
drowning, could not be exacted; the law cannot require heroism.” 
Such acts are, according to him, examples of ‘optional.morahty’, 
as they are not legally binding or obligatory. 


Oriticim, 

(i) It is easy to see that the expressions ‘obligatory morality’ 
and 'optional morality' are quite inappropriate and misleading , 
Morality, in the proper sense of the term, is always obligatory 
or binding. Every rational agent is morally bound or'tJuder a 
moral obligation to do what is right and avoid what is wr^g. 
Every right act^every act approved or enjoined by the mn^l 
nature of mankind—is morally obligatory upon us, though '.t 
may not be legally binding or enforceable by external autherityv ^ 
Oharity, gratitude, veracity and some other virtuous and 
noble deeds are binding upon individuals from the moral ' 
standpoint, though falling beyond the range of external regt^'^ 
lation. {Vide Appendix B, criticism of perfect and imper/ect 
obligations, p. Ixviii). 

(ii) Dr. Bain speaks of 'obligatory morality’ in the sense 
of compulsory morality enforced by penalties. But, as we have 
repeatedly remarked in this treatise, compulsory mofality is 
C(|ttitalcnt to no morality at all. An act performed out of 
fear df punishment cannot have positive moral merit, though it 
may be prudentially* good. (See Ch. II, § 3 A § 5; Ob. X ; 
Appendix B, p. xxxvi). 
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(iU) Dr* Bain’g view o{ ^optional moriility'iii moomshtoiit 
wHb his general theory of morality. He opinea that moralit!^ 
ia the outcome of ooeroiont and explains the moral hy the kigel, 
the light by what is enforced. According to him, as wo hare 
seen before, **morality is an institution of society, maintained 
by the authority and punishments of society’". {EmoUann and 
Will^ p. 257). ''Morality is the systematic codification of 
prudential and benevolent actions, rendered obligatory by what 
are termed penalties or punishments” {Moral Science). If so, 
how can he again speak of 'optional morality' including 
within it purely voluntary virtuous conduct ? The distinction 
drawn by him between obligatory and optional morality^ 
and his inclusion of pure virtue, beneficence or benevolence 
within the. latter, show cfearly that he recognises a moral 
^sphere outside the political. He admires those agents who 
perform benevolent acts without any hope of reward or fear 
of punishment, and he rightly remarks that "the highest honours 
of society are called into exercise by the highest services.’* The 
tsuth is that man is essentially a moral being, and he cannot 
but admir^riie truly 'noble’ and ^heroic’ deeds done in obedience 
, to thinner voice of conscience. 

^ Jummary and concluding remarks. The distinction made by 
iDr.^ain between obligatory and optional morality is misleading. 
Morality is always obligatory. The essence ot dur mosal life lies 
i^the Consciousness of duty or obligation, without which morality 
i^sefiL its significance. But moral obligation is self-tmposed. The 
ise of duty or obligation does not involve any element of 
lion, compulsion or constraint. Morality presupposes rational 
b choice on the part of the agent. Moral laws state what one ought 
to do or avoid—they appeal to the free, rational nature of man. 



* Cf. J. S. MiU ( JJtiUiariamem^ Ch. V). He olassifies strict duties 
, under the^ heafi of Justice, and adds that '*there are other things, on 
the contrary, which we wish that people should do, which we like Or 
admire them for doing, but yet admit that they are not bound to do | 
it is not a case of moral obligation.” But, as ^Prof. Mackenzie aptly 
observes, surely we have a moral ohUgahon to act in the best way 
possiUe. 
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If political laws lose their binding force without their attendant 
sanctions or penalties, moral laws are impaired by any associa¬ 
tion with these. Bight conduct consists in doing what is right 
from the conviction that it is right, and for the sake of its 
rightness. 

XIV. Explanation of certain important ethical terms. 

(Supplementary notes). 

(a) Duties and virtues, 

A distinction is sometimes drawn between duties and virtues 

• I 

in the following way : Duties are those obligations that are 
capable of being definitely codi6ed and formulated—that can be 
precisely defined as to their character and limits and legally 
enforced; while virtues are those ^good, righteous or noble acts 
which cannot be definitely formulated and enforced’ by external ^ 
authority. In short, duties are determinate obligations^ and 
virtues are indeterminate obligations. As Prof. Mackenzie 
observes, '^Sometimes those obligations which are capable of 
precise definition are called duties , while that part of good 
conduct which cannot be so definitely formulated is classed 

4 

under the head of virtue—as if the virtuous man wel**c»None who 
did more than his duty, more than could be reasonably defejand-' 
edof him.” {Manual of Ethm, 6th edition, p. 321). Sim^^rly^y 
Prof, Alexander remarks, “The distinctive mark of virtue seems ^ 

^ * Cii • 

to lie in what is beyond duty ; yet every such act must depend 
on the peculiar circumstances under which it is done, of whic*a 
we leave the agent to be the judge, and we certainly think it his 
duty to do what is best”. {Moral Order and Progress, p. 243)^ 

Criticism, This distinction between duties and .virtues is 
neither reasonable nor necessary from the moral stanc^point. *, 
As we have remarked more than once, all morally good acts ^ 
are our duties from the ethical point of view. .-‘The good’ and 
‘the obligatory’ are co-extensive. 

(i) Obligation and duty. 

In the present treatise we have used these tw <2 terms syno¬ 
nymously ; and, in fact, they are generally used as synonymous 
in ethical literature. But a distinction is sometimes drawn 
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between them, corresponding to the distinction between perfecb 
and imperfect obligations (or artificial and natural duties). Thus 
it is sometimes said that the word 'obligation* (derived from 
Lat. oblige, to bind) implies 'what one binds hhnself to do to 
another by a definite understanding, agreement or contract*! 
Obligations, therefore, are legal or contractual—they are mere 
accidents arising from conventional or contractual arrangements, 
^uty’ implies what is due from one person to another on account 
of the essential nature of man as a moral and social being. 
JDu^s are thus based on the moral nature of men—they are 
inseparable from the natural moral constitution of human beings. 
' We speak, for example, of the duties of parents and children, 
but we talk of the obligations of a debtor, a tenant, a vendor, or 

a solicitor. • 

. 

^ Critictsm, This distinction is not at all tenable in Moral 
Philosophy. All obligations approved by conscience or man's 


noral reason are moral duties, and all duties are obliga- 
lOry or binding on men. The two terms ‘obligation* and ‘duty* 
ihf^uld, therefore, he used as synonymous. It should be carefully 
)orne in mvfit that the sense of moral obligation or duty is the 
jardinabro^ of moral life. 


« (A Obedience and disobedience, 

^ Ae term 'obedience* as used in Ethics means dutifulness ; 
wl^ 'disobedience' implies wilful neglect of duty or refusal to 
yie moraPlaws. Thus obedience signifies the fulfilment of 
Bjioral obligation—the act of freely and rationally obeying the 
SRmi] posed moral law—the actual performance of what is 
^■*:dged^ to • be the duty in any particular case—the practical 
acceptance of the claim of Moral Law as the guide of life, and 


the consequent regulation of conduct in accordance with the 
law. Obedienjdb and disobedience presuppose knowledge of 
fhoral disCinctions and self-determination or freedom of choice. 


Uniform and habitual obedience develops that inner excellence 
of character which is called virtue, and virtue jn its turn renders 
subsequent obedience easy and agreeable. Thus the order of 
pvepts ip noripal moral development is the following :—(l) ^ 
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theoretical recognition of duty; (ii) obedience or the 4otnal 
performance of duty ; (iii) formation of a virtuous charsLCter. 

id) Desert^ merit and demerit. 

• The term ^desert' is connected with the word 'deserve*. It is 
a generic term, implying both merit and demerit. Desert is 
either good or bad, but merit is always good. Hence the word 
'desert* is often qualified by the epithets 'good* and 'bad* (or 'ill’). 
We speak of good and bad (or ill) desert, meaning thereby merit 
and demerit (or guilt). 

The terms 'merit’ and 'demerit’ as used in Ethics have been 
fully explained in Chapter XVII of this book. 

A distinction is drawn between good desert and merit by 

some moralists. Dr. Martineau, for instance, observes, "We 

might obtain appropriate terms for the distinction which we havo 

to mark, by using the word 'desert* (qualified, if needful, by the 

epithets 'good’ or 'bad') when including what lies within the 

sphere of pledged duty, and reserving the word 'ment* for what 

lies beyond it” {Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. II, p. 246). a 

person fulfils a contract, he is said to have good d.''<^rt only, but 

. . 

no merit in the proper sense of the term ; but if, out or joodness^ 
or generosity, he does more than what he is legally bound^‘.o 
by the contract, he is said to acquire merit by the action. ’ 

We pee, then, that, according to some writers, perforn^pc^* 
of an indeterminate duty yields real merit. A man who perfc'ms 
an ordinary determinate or pledged duty has, according to the 
merely good desert, but no true merit. 

In fact, there is a tendency now-a-days to restrict the 
'merit’ and 'virtue’ to superior or exceptional moral excellency 
manifested in doing, amidst great difiScultieSi what is morally ^ 
good or noble. If a person discharges his duties under grea4i 
difficulties, he is said to earn merit for his actions. If, in the 
face of a strong temptation, a man does what is right, or if 
sacrifices his wealth and health and risks his life in promoting 
the welfare of humanity, he is deemed virtuous and meritorious. 

But the above distinction between desert and merit is tnoraUyr 
imtanable and useless. Every right action is moritpriouc from 
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the moral standpoint, though the degree of merit varies with the 
agent’s strength of will, the nature of the act performed by him, 
and the circumstances under which the act is done.*^ 


(e) Cmiscienticnisness and over-conscientiousness* 

By the term ‘conscientiousness’ wo mean the habit of acting 

.with due regard to conscience. A truly conscientious man is one 

who habitually acts in obedience to the inner voice of his 

conscience. He is just, dutiful, righteous, and possesses a strong 
^ ^ * 
sense of moral responsibility. He decides every question of duty 

by a careful survey of facts and circumstances. He asks himself 
whether his actions are such as they should be. He often 
reflects upon his inner life—his own desires, motives and inten¬ 
sions, and examines his own character. Ho tries to ascertain 
whether the general principles of his conduct are right, whether 
ho habitually acts in the best spirtt as well as in the best manner. 
But he is not too much occupied with such thoughts and, 
enq^uiries. He avoids over-analysis, too minute scrutiny or 
subtle examination which is the evidence of a morbid habit of 
Inch usually induces inaction or idleness. He is 
inscrupulous nor over-scrupulous. Idle scrupulosity is 
of his character. His judgments .are neither hasty nor 
He is a man of action and does not shrink from dis- 
ig even the humblest duties of life. Honest, sincere and 
he gladly performs his duties—high and low—to the best 
liwjudgment and ability. “He is tn the world, and yet, in a 


4* l^erit is sometimes defined as ‘*the quality of having deserved 
jaraise” or as “the excellence that deserves honour or reward.*’ Some 
. writers assert thaj^ “merit is but proved virtue.” “A man’s intrinsic 
merit”, remarks Leslie Stephen, “is not merely proportioned to his 
virtue, but is his virtue considered under a particular aspect, namelyt 
as causing the moral approval of his fellows, and that the merit of an 
action means simply his proved virtue, that virtue, namely, which he 
must possess in order to do the action in question.’^ (Science of JEthicBf 

p« 260). 



k 
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sense, not it." Of him may be rightly said T7hat WdrdiSworth 
said of Milton :— 

"Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart; 

♦ 4* J|* . ♦ 

So didst thou travel on life's common way. 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay," 

{Sonnet to Milton), 

We have indicated above the main characteristics of a really 
conscientious person. It should be borne in mind that the t^rm, 
'conscientiousness' is used in several senses :—(«) an impartial 
estimate of moral principlesi without any bias or ptejudice ; 
{n) * a careful, scrupulous or anxious survey of facts—a minute 
scrutiny of circumstances—for the determination of duties ; 
{ttt) carefulness with regard to one’s own external conducts 
{tv) an anxious and scrupulous self-examination—a caieful le- 


flection upon one's own inner life. 

We are now in a position to understand clearly the meaning 
of ‘over-conscientiousness’. It implies 'too much eon8cionti?*u8 
ness or scrupulosity'—an extreme, morbid or unh^Hhy foim of 
conscientiousness. The different forms of console* ^-^ousn'^ss 
described above may transcend their limits and^lJbri/fw 


described above may transcend their limits and |^Jbri|^ 
about the morbid mental states coming under thrf^ he^' 
of ovei;-consciontiousness. It is easy to see thati ^er^ 
conscientioushess involves over-analysis, subtle examinatir \ or 
extremely minute and painful sciutiny, and so it^ often 
hesitation, indecision and reprehensible inaction. It may 


serve as an excuse for indolence and neglect of duties.^jiu^ 
D' Aroy points out, “Scrutiny of the circumstances of each oas^ 
as it arises may be so painfully minute as to cause hesitation t 
and want of decision* Anxiety to examine the case thoroughly 
may become so extreme that activity may be paralysed and the 
good left undone. Or, again, trivial cases may be treated with the 

same scrupulous care as important ones.And so it may happen 

that what the healthily conscientious man would decide in a 
moment, the morbidly conscientious man may find too hard for 
decision." ( 4 I Short Study cf Ethtes, p. 156}. * 
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The Am^oiiig remarks make it oleer that over-eo&seientioeflr 
nese is &ot a happy or desirable state of miod. It bat beee, 
rightly remarked that '^oyer-consoientionaness is no security for 
a virtuous life.” A truly virtuous man is conscientious, but not 
'over^conscientious’ or ‘too oonsoientious’. Too much of any* 
thing, as the proverb says, is improper and blameworthy. Too 
much conscientiousness—too minute self-examination or scrutiny 
t)f ciroumstances^oauses lack of decision and paralyses activity. 
•Jf a man is too reflective, but not as active as he should be, he 
Jma)c become an object of ridicule. A man of this type is said to 
be “so good that he is good for nothing”. 

To stm up : The word “over-conscientious” means extremely 
or morbidly conscientious. It has thus become a term of 
reproach. A healthily conscientious person is one in whom WO 
Vnd a harmonious combination of reflective and active habits^ 
He is>not too much occupied with self-examination or scrutiny of 
circumstances. He avoids the two extreme tendencies, 
unsorupulousness and over-scrupulousness, and follows the golden 
A man of action and reflection, he lays upon himself 
eve^tbo lii^^lest duties of ordinary life. 

^^njj^Beginning and growth of moral coneciousneee. 

7 A Freliminaiy remarks. Moral nature of man. 

r A well-known fact that man is essentially a moral being, 
epdowod, not only with self-consciousness, but also with 
is calledmoraZ consciousness or the consciousness of right 
rong, obligation and responsibility. Ethics, as the science 
orality, gives an expository analysis of moral oonsciousness 
^which^is an extremely complex phenomenon, a complete psy¬ 
chosis, involving intellectual or cognitive, emotional or senti- 
gnental, and volitional or active factors. It is in the process of 
analysing and explaining this complex tissue of consciousness 
4ibat Ethics £as to Confront the various problems which itr 
undertakes to solve. Hence Ethics is sometimes defined as the 
“Philosophy of^moral consciousness*’. 

How, much has already been said in &e present treatiM 
ahwt ^he nature, contents an^ development of mpral ponfpioPf* 
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ness. (Vide Chs. V, XX & XXIV). A few additional remarks are 
made here about its origin and growth. As is well-known, moral 
consciousness, like other aspects of human life, passes through 
a steady process of development, both in the individual and in 
•the race. Let us here deal with its development in the race. 

In discussing the problem of the beginning and growth of 
moral consciousness, we should beai.' in mind that human nature 
is essentially moral, and that the germs of morality are inherent 
in it from the very beginning. Wo assume at the outset . 
the ground of morality lies in the very constitution of the humaij^ 
mind. Morality cannot arise out of non-moral elements, just as 
a positive quantity can never be made up by the addition of« 
negative ones. The latent moral nature of man gradually unfolds 
itself with the accumulation of experience. Evolutionists of the 
Spencerian School are wrong in supposing that the moral cor. 
sciousness of man has been evolved out of non-moral expeirience. 
Evolution cannot create anything new—it can only gradually 


unfold or manifest what was potential and implicit before. It 
cannot, therefore, derive the moral out of the non-moral—it^^in- 
not call into being a moral nature where therq was a ’blank 
before. The influence of environment, the needs of hiK. be^s 
in the struggle for existence, their various biological an^)j|^o^ 
requirements, cannot create morality even in the cof^'so 
countless genowitions ; they can only ptompt mental ari J 
development. In the eyes of the moralist, man is, frora tjfiy st 
moment of his existence, potentially, if not actually, 
being. “Moral progress”, as Prof. Seth rightly remarks, 
morality in progress, ‘progressive morality* ; never, at any 
a progress to morality, or a progress from the non-moral t^ 
the moral stage.*’ (A Study of Ethical Principles, p. 318)' • 


7 


The same writer adds *Tf man started on his, career as a non- 
moral being, he could never become moral, any mofd th|Ln he could 
make any intellectual attainments if he were not from the first an 
intellectual being.. .A theory which seeks to explain the origin of 
morality by reference to a pre-moral condition, to which morality stands 
in anti-thesis, condemns itself by its very statement...If the origin and 
natural state were homo homini lupua^ the 'ape and tiger’ nature would 
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4 careful study of the histpry of htunan civilizatiou oonvlnces 
us that morality in some form or other has always been a factor 
of human life. When we investigate the manners and customs* 
the usages and praotioes, of the primitive races of mankind, we 
find that they have never been without some consciousness of a 
distinction between good and evil, between things which ^Should 
be done and those which are to be avoided. It is true that they 
are not found to possess the same abstract, refined and elevated 
moral notions and sentiments as are noticed amongst the 
enlightened races. It is also true that many^ superstitious 
practices, many cruel and immoral rites, are often discovered 
amongst the lowest savages ; still even these tribes are not 
totally destitute of the rudiments of morality.^ They, too, 


never give place to the gentleness and love of the moral world. It is as 
true in the sphere of morality as in that of nature or knowledge, that 
the seeds of the latest fruits of the evolutionary process must be already 
present in the first stages of that process. Ejc mh%lo nihil fit* It is 
also and equally true in all these spheres that we find in the later stages 
the fuller manifestation of the essential nature whose evolution we are 
traeing, that the latest is the truest. As the oak is the truth of the 
acorn, so is the man of ripe culture and refinement the truth dimly 


8 red in the primeval savage*’’ (Ihid,, pp. 818-C19). 

r Wcstcrmarck, an eminent sociologist and moralist, sums up 
lilts of his enquiry into the history of moraf ideas in the following 
-“When we examine the moral rules of uncivilised races, we 
it thay in a very large measure resemble those prevalent among 
of culture. In many savage communities homioide is prevented 
om, and]|ni>is theft. Savages also regard chanty as a duty and 
Lpraise generosity as a virtue. Many uncivilised races are conspicuous 
l^r their aversion to telling lies.*’ (Origin and Development of moral 
ideas),* He is, however, careful to point out that **there is a considerable 
di^erence between the regard for life, property, truth and the general 
well-being of a neighbour which displays itself in primitive rules of 
morality, and that which is among ourselves.’* {Ibid). 


He also, rsinarks, ^'Various data prove that the lower races 
have sbme feeling of justice, the fiower of all moral feelings. And 
the supposition that remorse is unknown to them is not only un¬ 
founded, but contradicted by facts.To suppose that savages^ ar6 

entirely without conscience is quite contrary to what we may infer 
from the gre& regard in which they hold their tsustoms, as also contrary 
to the direct statements of travellers who have taken some pains to 
examine the matter Vol. I, p. 124), 
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have their mstinotive moral aversions and preferenees. A,tt 
pointed out by ethnologists, savages are endowed with nn 
implicit sense of obligation and responsibility, and they strictly 
follow the manners and customs prevalent in their communities. 
Punishments are inflicted on those members of a tribe that 
violate its traditions Parental affection, simplicity or frankness, 
aversion to falsehood, unquestioning loyalty and obedience to 
their chiefs, tendency to promote tribal interests, courige, 
sense of justice, and hospitality are some of the virtues possessed 
by uncivilised and semi-civilised races of mankind. The trut^ 
is that man is essentially a social being, and the germs or 
beginnings of social and moral laws are discernible wherever 
there is tbe nucleus of society. As society has been in existence 
from the very beginning of human l\^e, morality m some form 
has always been present along with it. 

The foregoing remarks make it clear that even the savages 
are not completely devoid of rudimentary moral notions and 
sentiments. When, again, we compare the ethical notions of 
ancient civilised races, we are surprised to find striking points 
of similarity. Tbe diversity of moral judgments is much less 
than is supposed. As Janet rightly points out> ‘‘It is surprising 
how, amid great differences in time, place, and material 
circumstances, man has ^et been everywhere so nearly the 
same. The moral legislators of the Hindoos, the Chfoese, 
the Persians, the Hebrews, and the Greeks have all fofn 
strikingly ’similar ideas of human morality; and the m 
closely we study the civilisations of these different peop 
the more closely wo see similitude in diversity, the mor 
numerous we find the ideas held in common amid all appareifc 
contradictions,” {Theory of Morals p 333). 

We see, then, that morality is deeply engrained in human 
constitution. It is practically co-extensive with human life and 
history. In all the different stages of human civilfzaticn, it is 
found that men not only act in particular ways, but also in 
various ways indicate their views that particular kinds of action 

Ip 

are right and otberi are wrong. It should be borne in mind 
tbat morality is at first everywhere ‘custemary*, but it gradually 
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hewtM ttore and more deflective' vritfa the general deve]i(${iL- 
ment b{ human miud. 

$ 8. (a) The stage of Oustomarjr Mofalltsr. (OustOm as the 
standai:^ ft guide. Early group life. Group Morality). 

We may now indicate more adequately the general nature of 
moral development. 

A careful enquiry into the history of moral ideas convineee 
us that morality starts from tribal customs. The moral life of 
man develops from customary action, founded partly on imitation 
and suggestion, to the stage of independent reflective choice. 
In primitive communities there is no distinction between 
moral conduct and customaiy observance; the t\^o are 
apparently identical. The rule of custom is the rule of duty 
at early stages of moral evolution. A savage is a member of a 
tribe, and his life is hedged about by customary observances 
which imply the beginning of moral activities. To the primitive 
man, the tradition of the tribe, clan or group is the rule of 
right and wiong , the seat of authority is custom, established 
usage, public opinion. 

What, then, is exactly meant by a custom ? What are its 
main characteristics A custom may bo roughly defined as a 
settled habit of action, a mode of action developed in a oommu- 
,uity^and adopted by it as obligatory It is a public habit 
^jal^h IS deemed obligatory or binding oi> the njembers of a 
■^jpmftiunity, As Dr Westermarck observes, “A custom, iu 
strict sSnso of the word, is not merely the habit of a certain 
^circle of men, but at the same time involves a moral rule. There 
a close connection between these two characteristics of 

cu^om*; its habitualness and its obligatoriness.The uur 

reflecting mind has a tendency to disapprove of any deviation 

from it.Children show respect for the customary, and so 

do savages.^*^ {Ibtd,, Vol. 1, p. 169). 

How, then, do customs arise ? Do we find in then) xnf 
beginning of morality ? As far as we can see, certain modes 
of action naturally grow up in the life of a people. Stinfe 
these modes of action appear good or beneficial to the tarihe*^ 
they seem to be favourable to its welfare, and thus tend; ou the 
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whole, to be approved, selected, and retained. In course of 
time they become engrained in the minds of the people as 
' settled or fixed habits of action and are handed down to posterity 
as tribal customs, usages or practices. 

*In such customs or practices we find the beginning of 
morality—the germs of the sense of duty and the spirit of self- 
sacrifice. The primitive man, as already pointed out, looks 
upon customs as binding on him. Ho is averse to all acts against 
tribal interests, and is even ready to sacrifice his personal 
interests in promoting the welfare of the tribe. In the words 
of Mr. Clifford, he has what may be called ‘a tribal self*. He 
looks upon himself only as a member of his tribe. His life 
is identified with that of the social group, tribe or clan to which 
he belongs. "Of himself as an independent individual, or of 
others as independent individuals, he has not yet formed any 
clear conception.** The individual almost instinctively folldws 
those lines of conduct that promote the welfare of his tribe 
and avoids those that harm it. Even a very low savage may 
be said to bo guided or moved liy the implicit idea of a larger, 
social or tribal self, when, instead of appropriating to himself 
the whole amount of the booty or the food secured by him, he 
submits it to the head of the family, tribe or clan for 


apportionment. . 

We aiQ now in a position to understand more adequatefjsthe , 
solidarity of primitive moral consciousness. It evidently in^ol^^ 
the idea of tribal unity. Among the primitive races of mimV 
kind, the good is conceived as a good for the tribe. A savage*^ 
of course, does not deliberately ask himself whether bis condui 
is or is not conducive to tribal good. He instinctively or s^mi- 
consciously subordinates his desires to the welfare of the whole 
tribe, otherwise there would be no community. lie puts 
himself, so to speak, at the point of view of the trijbe to which 
he belongs. 


It is clear from the above that the ethical unit of the earliest 


times is a social group—the family, tribe, clan or community. 
,Tlie primitive form of judgement on conduct, expressing itself in 
rewards and punishments, implies essentially approbation or 
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approvarl of what strengthens the tribe and disapprobation or 
disapproval of what weakens it.""' Conduct is guided by custom 
'v^hich is taken to be the moral standard. Customary observance 
is the essence of moral conduct. Hence the primitive stage may 
be called the stage of ‘‘customary and group morality.”!' 

(b) The stage of Beflective morality. Guidance of conduct 
by laws (political and moral). 

The stage of morality described above may fairly be 
•called ‘unreflective.* In this stage men blindly follow the 
customs and usages that have naturally grown up. There is 
hardly any independent thinking or reflective choice, and the 
feeling of moral indignation is not sufficiently strong. The idea 
of a general judgment on character has scarcely emerged in this 
* stage. Primitive people hardly think of inner disposition and 
charbcter. They judge overt acts and omissions by reference 


« ‘*From the tribal point of view, the consoiousness of the 
primitive savage passes judgment both on himself and others as 
individuals within the tribe. And on the whole, actions are judged 
to be good or bad, and individuals to be praiseworthy or blameworthy, 
according as they tend to promote or impede the existence and welfare 
of the tribe" (Prof. Mackenzie, Manual of Ethicit 6th Edition, pp. 96, 
97). He holds that the germ of moral conduct is found in the gregarious 
ins^p^t of lower animals. * 

Cf. Soth^Ef/tieaZ Principles, pp. 319-20 : **From the first, man 
is ^ social being ; the tribe or the family is the unit, and the individual 
\ no interests apart from the tribal and domestic interests in which 
hel^shares. Apart from this social relation, he would be a mere 
fragment, * an unreal abstraction which the primitive mind is unable 
to conceive. This relation prescribes to him the law of his conduct, 

, and any breach of the law is visited with such penalties as the instinct 
of self-preservation teaches the primitive society. The transformation 
of the tribe, with its unformulated social requirements, into the state, 
with its written laws, comes later, but does not essentially alter the 
situation ; it only makes explicit what had before been implicit. The 
social relation, whether tribal, domestic or politica], is essentially a moral 
relation, and the consciousness of these wider relations and of their 
claim upon the individual life is the consciousness of moral obligatioxi^t ‘ 

1 
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to tribal traditions and interests. Moraittyf ae^tording to tbjS0»» 
consists merely in obedience to the established cnstoms. ^ 

In course of time, with the gradual development of mind, an 
important change takes place in the life of a people. Definite 
laws or rules of action come to be formulated and enforced, and 
they begin to play an important part in the guidance of conduct. 
The moral judgment of the people at this stage undergoes a 
modification. The distinction between right and wrong is now 
made more precise. A definite standard of action is set up, 
‘'which series to each man both as a rule of life for himself and 
a rule of criticism upon his neighbours." The good and the 
bad, the virtuous and the vicious, are marked off; feelings of 
respect are felt for the former class, and hatred for the other. 

All these changes imply a considerable amount of intellectual 
and moral progress. They indicate a substantial development 
of reflective power, a deepening of the moral consciousness of 
man. In framing and enforcing laws, the legislators are guided 
by considerations of social utility as well as by a growing sense 
of justice and equity. 

But the moral consciousness of a people cannot be said to be 
adequately developed, unless and until there is a transition from 
the external to the internal view of morality, and a distinction 
is clearly drawn between the positive laws of the land and 
universal, moral* laws ( Vide pp. 16-17, also p. 261 ).. The 
laws of the former class, as we know, are externally impo^edVind 
made obligatory by penalties ; those of the latfer class, being 
revealed by conscience, are self-imposed and deemed oblightorif 
for their own sake. The former aim at material prosp^ty 
*—they are primarily directed against outward acts d^triqiental^ 
to social welfare ; the latter aim at improvement of character 
or, as it is sometimes called, ‘purification of the heart*. Now,^ 
in the life of a progressive race, this distinction gradually 
emerges. It is gradually understood that the inner purpose and* 
character, and not the outward acts (with their consequences), 
constitute the prcjper object of moral judgement.. The idea of a 
'pure heart* substitutes itself for external observances. It is 
felt more and more that moral principles should be obeyed 
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. It >8 in the above ways tbet morality becomes more an4 
more reflective, the moral consoioosnesB deeper and deeper. 
At this atage the validity of accepted manners and enstomsds 
sometimes questioned, and the real basis of moral Jodgment 
investigated. Hence the necessity for a deeper reflection soop 
arises. Moreover, vrhen old customs, political laws and moral 
principles co-exist, conflicts amongst them often arise. Tbe 
ultimate result of such a conflict is further ethidal reflection, 
and an attempt is made to construct a scientific system of 
Ethics. Broad universal moral principles, applicable to all 

a 

times and races* are formulated, and there is an effort to discover 
the supreege end of human hfe. 

We see, then, that, in the final stage, reflective morality is 
substituted for customary observance. 

But here we should guard ourselves against a possible 
misapprehension. Though, in the life of a progressive people, 
morality becomes more and more reflective, yet we must not 
suppose that men are ever guided wholly by ‘reflective principles* 
or ethical notions formed through reflection. Even in the most 
advanced or enlightened communities, the notions by which 
ipeople guide themselves are derived partly from reflection and 
jpartly from ‘the social or spiritual atmosphere’? * • 

• 

Pr. Eosanquet says that the development is from **moral ideas'’ 
to **ideas aboutLinorahty'’—{ e., from vague, implicit or ordinary moral 
ndU^one (derived froin tradition) to explicit ethical notions or concepts 
fonnd^d%h refieetion. He points out that the transition is from an 
implicit knowledge of moral quality to an explicit grasp of moral 
principles and of the supreme end or ideal. It may be pointed out here 
that 'the ideat about morality’ are called ‘ethical ideas* by Vr, 
Maokenxie. Ae says : “A man may guide himself by the conoepthm 
of a clearly-defined end, such as the attainment of happiness os 
perfection, and may adapt his whole line of conduct to the attainineni 
of this. In such a case, he is guided by an ethical idea or by an idea 
about morality, €.e.y by an idea formed through refleotioa upon the 
pgfure of the morel cp4* Bvt a moral idea need not bo of ibis 
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Before concluding this section, we should once more point 
out that moral development implies 'a gradual widening of the 
, scope of virtue*—a transition from particularism to universalism, 
from patriotism or nationalism to humanism or cosmopolitanism. 
The scopes of virtues like justice and benevolence are at first 
'intra-tribal*; later on, tlieir scopes become 'inter-national* and 
‘cosmopolitan*. With moral progress, family affection expands 
into patriotism, and patriotism into philanthropy or humanita- 
rianism. {Vide, pp. 262-263). 

character. A moral idea may be got, as it is sometimes put, out of 
our ‘spiritual atmosphere*. The idea, for instance, of the kind of 
conduct which fits a ‘gentleman* or a ‘Christian’ is not, as a rule, 
derived from any definite refiection on'^the nature of the moral end, 
but is rather acquired through tradition and experience. It is important, 
then, to remember that a man may be guided by moral ideas, tbpugh 
he has never definitely reflected upon the nature of morality” {Manual 
of Ethics^ p. 90). 

We see, then, that Prof. Mackenzie draws a nice and subtle 
distinction between ‘moral ideas’ and ‘ethical ideas*. But in common 
parlance and in ordinary ethical literature, the two expressions are 
often used as synonymous. 

Spencer points out that, in the case of savage peoples, 'internal 
amity’ usually means 'external enmity’. He means to say that savages 
generally ct\re only for the welfare of the tribe to which they belong, but 
are at enmity with other tribes. '‘Moral progress takes plaf.e”, as* 
D* Arcy remarks, * by means of the widening of thk social area. 
The tribe extends till it becomes the nation or state.”...“.Now 
it seems a mere commonplace to talk of the human family, or 
the brotherhood of mankind, or the universal fatherhood of God, c^lio 
Speak of heathen or savage peoples or unbelievers as of persons possessed 
of rights equally well founded with our own. Yet these commonplaces 
are a mark of ethical advance more striking, more convincing, than • 
perhaps any others which exist”. ( A Short Study of Ethics ). 

Cf. A. C. Mitra, Elements of Morals, p. 194 : ‘‘When-the moral • 
horizon widens, benevolence will include within its pale the whole 
mankind, and even the animal creation, while the earlier estimate 
might have included only friends and neighbours, or members of the 
same clan. The later thus includes the earlier, though the earlier is 
not co^extaasive with the later.** ‘‘In the fully developed stage, the 
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From the above sketch it is clear that evolution is at 
ivork in the field of morality, but moral evolution or progress 
does not imply a passage from the non-moral to the moral stage. 
It signifies a transition 

(1) from a lower stage of morality to a higher one—from 
an implicit knowledge of* moral quality to an explicit grasp of 
ethical principles—from ‘moral ideas’ to ‘ideas about morality’; 

(2) from an external to an internal view of morality ; 

(3) from ‘customary* to ‘reflective* morality—from the 
customary observances, usages and practices of particular 
tribes and nations to an understanding and formulation of 
universal moral principlefl applicable to all peoples or races ; 

W (4) from a narrower to a wider scope of virtue. 

We may say, then, that “the course of moral progress is 
from potentiality to actuality, from the outer to the inner, from 
tbeiorm to the spirit, from a narrow or contracted to a liberal 
and comprehensive estimate of duties and virtues.*’* 

XVI. Custom and morality. Ethos. Concluding remarks. 

In the i)receding section we have found that primitive races 
are guided by tribal customs, and that moral progress implies a 
transition from customary to reflective moralitv. But we are 
not to suppose that only uncivilised or savage peoples have 
customs. Every community or society is governed by certain 
•rules or laws which are called social manners and customs. 
They are saijptioned and enforced by common opinion, though 
without any formal legal enactment. Being the results of 
collective reason and experience of a society, they are beneficial 
tOiit at a particular stage of its development. ^ 

What, then, is the precise relation of social manners and 
customs to morality ? A little reflection is sufficient to convince 

world is viewed as a *City of God*, in which all its members are bound 
together Jby ifaored ties.” (Ihid., p. 196). See also Seth's Ethical 
PrincipleB^ p. 847, for the reconciliation of patriotism with universal 
benevolence or cosmopolitanism. 

* It has been remarked by Prof. James Seth ^thifi **moral progress 
'is, in sum and substance, the progressive discovery of the individual.’’ 
yor the explanation of this statement} see pp. 270-271 of this book* 
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us that they represent the social morality^the general moral 
spirit—of the community in which they are prevaleut, and 
. influence the moral character and conduct of its individual 
members. It is from the social manners and customs that an 
individual receives his first moral training.'** *yet they are not 
absolutely binding on the individual. A person may be wiser 
than his generation. He may rise abo^e the social morality of 
his time and discover the inadequacy or evil character of the 
prevailing customs. If so, he is justified in transgressing them. 

We conclude, tben> that the social customs should not be 
viewed as too sacred to be ever violated. A blind veneration 
for old, worn-out and decayed usages and practices may hinder 
Bociarand moral progress. Indeed, it is a well-known fact that 
what is customary is not necessarily good from t^e mor«ti 
even from the utilitarian point of view. Hence the necessity 
for social reform sometimes arises. • 

*Fj\€n those that are called ‘heroes', ‘supermen’, great men or men of 
genius—prophets, reformers, teachers and leaders of humanity—are not 
altogether independent of social influence. They, too, as Hegel says, 
are 'suckled at the breast of the universal ethos’ and are 'ohildren of 
their times’. For a full account of their relation to society, see Ch. xx, 

§ 8. The term 'ethos’ may be briefly defined as the moral and spiritual 
atmosphere of a community. It implies the common moral spirit of a 
community—the general character of a people—as expressed in its social, 
political* an(f religious laws and institutions. "The ethos of a people”,* 
says Prof. Mackenzie, "is partly expressed in definite cemmanSs and 
precepts. But partly also it consists in recognised habits of action and 
standards of judgment which have never been precisely formulated.^’ 
(Manual of Ethics, p. 880). Such an ethos has sometimes been 
interpreted from the Hegelian standpoint as an expression of ^he 
World-will or the Ethical Principle at work in Nature. The term 
'Zeit^geisf is sometimes used to signify 'the spirit of the age*. 

A few words may be said here about the expressions igroup will’ and 
'group morality’. By these terms we mean 'the will and mprality ol 
social groups.’ We have already explained the nature of oustomiuy group 
morality of primitive savages. Civilised human beings are also always 
members of groups of a^more or less extensive kind—a family, a nation, 
a trade or profession, and the groups to which they belong may aotr' 
rightly or wrongly, just as the individuals who oompose the groups may* 
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Note. 

XI may ba stated io this oonneotioxi thati in the opinion of many 
thoughtful writers, individual self-assertion against the established 
manners and customs of society is not always justifiable The social laws 
of civilised oommunities are mostly founded on the moral intuition .of 
what is right. They are generally products of the collective experience* 
moral insight and wisdom of many generations. Hence conformity to 
them is, in the majority of cases, desirable from the moral and pruden¬ 
tial points of view. It is not proper for ordinary ilien to disregard 
lightly the current opinions on moral and social subjects. Such persons 
should not be left to the guidance of individual caprice.* They should 
(to quojba^ the words of Hegel) live agreeably to the Ethos of their 
commui^ty. As Burke observes in his ^Reflections on the French 
ReseWiion’'*We are afraid to put meu to live and trade* each 
own private stock o| reason , because wo believe that the 
mock m each man is small, and that the individuals would do better 
to avail tliemselves of the general bank and capital of nations and 
of a^eg’*. Similarly, Bradley remarks, “We should consider whether 
the encouraging of oneself in having opinions of one's own, in the sense 
of thinking differently from the world on moial subjects, be not, in any 
person other than a heaven-born prophet, sheer self-conceit" ( lUthical 
Studies^ p. 200 ). He even goes so far as to declare eiiiphatioally that 
the man w ho seeks to have a higher morality than that of his world is 
on the threshold of immorality. 

Thus, according to these thinkers, respect for social order is a duty. 
Wisdom and virtue, they say, consist in living agreeably to the Ethos. 
^The subject cannot be fully discussed in an element&ry ethical treatise 
like thg present one. We may here simply remark that this view 
involves an element of truth. The ethos of a community, generally 
speaking, helps the moral development of individuals; it furnishes 
them with their standard of morality. No attempt should be made to 
puH dowxi or demolish rashly old customs and institutions, simply 
becatfse they are old ; for they are often the results of collective expe¬ 
rience and wisdom of ages. An excessive love of novelty, a passion for 
changing ancient usages and institutions, is often as injurious to society 
as a blind veneration for whatever is old. It must, however, be 
admitted that morality is progressive, and that the manners and customs 
even of civilised communities are not always as good as they should 
be. Hence the^e arises the necessity for social reform. But the views 
fit 'reformers' should, in all cases, be subjected to careful and searching 
oritioiam. As Prof. Mackenzie aptly observes, “The Ethos of a people 
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is not a stationary thing. It develops, like sooial life generally ; and 
its development is brought about by the constant effort of the best 
members of a race to reach a higher standard of life than that which 

they find current among them.Whiles then, it is on the whole true 

that the Kthos of our people furnishes us with our moral standard, 
it* must yet be remembered that it is often desirable to elevate that 
standard itself by Jb^* further development of our conception of Value.’* 
(Afa^tuaf of Ethics, np. 882, 338). ‘‘Wisdom is justified of all her children ; • 
and 'those who are now recognised as having been among the wisest 
and best were ^dt afWays the most faithful to the traditions of their 
own people. Still, it is right enough that the new prophets should 
be subjected to careful criticism, and that we should rejogrise,* in^r 
general, that ‘this wise world of ours is mainly right’ ’* {Jhia:^^ 851). ^ 







